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PREFACE. 

As the Gem Opal is ever showing " new semblances/' 
so our Book Opal comes, year after year, bearing new 
features of excellence. 

In this volume, the best as the latest, we have sought 
to carry out and illustrate the original plan ; which was 
to bring together in one volume, specimens worthy of 
being preserved of the various kinds of literature usually 
termed "popular." We have here embodied the result 
in the several forms of religious, romantic, moral, and 
critical articles; the poem, essay, story, and biography, 
have each and all, lent their rays to make our Opal a 
gem of light. The articles are original, written for this 
work, and will, we trust, be found of far deeper interest 
than usually characterizes books of this class. We need 
say nothing of the contributors. Each name is known 
and honored in our literature. But we must express our 
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gratitude as well as pleasure in being able to enroll such 
writers in this experiment of forming a higher tone of 
moral excellence for the fashionable books of the parlor 
and boudoir. 

" Truth is vitality, and if the mind 
Be fed on poison, it must lose its power." 

We have sought to gain and give the honey of truth 
through this medium of gentle lore. The success of the 
Opal has been of the most encouraging kind. We are 
sure, therefore, that this beautiful volume, the sixth of the 
series, will meet with a cordial welcome. No care or 

■ 

expense has been spared in the embellishments. The 
engravings, from pictures by an accomplished artist, 1 are 
designed expressly for the work. 

And now, kind friends, we commend to your warm 
sympathies the cherishing of these sweet fancies and 
earnest visions of the good and true, garnered and set 
like rays of faith, hope, and love, in our precious Opal. 



Rothermel. 
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THE OPAL 



THE THOUGHT-ANGEL, 

A WAKING AND SLEEPING DREAM. 
BY H. P. WILMS. 

[See the Illustration in the Frontispiece.] 

Night is the sick man's day, 
For the soul wakens as the body fails. 
I had told weary hours ; but, with the hush 
Of midnight, my last memory of pain 
Had still'd before a thought of sudden brightness, 
And, like one rising upon spirit-limbs, 
Rose I, and wander'd with that Thought, away. 
Oh, the blest tniants that we are, when Sense, 
The Master, is too* weak to call us in, 
And, loos'd as if the school-time of a life 
Were over, with its spirit-checking toils, 
We to the fields stray — following where'er 
Fancy, the vagrant, calls us ! 
1 
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All unshod 
Went by the hours, that with such heavy heel 
Come last in the slow vigils of the strong, 
And the dawn broke. CalTd in from spirit-straying, 
I knew again that I was weak and ill, 
Beginning on another day of pain ; 
But, with a blessing on my Thought— (whose track, 
Far thro' a wilderness untrcd before, 
It seem'd that I might tell of with a pen 
Wing'd with illuminated words) — I slept. 

And presently I dream'd. In conscious sleep, 
I knew that what I saw was but a dream. 
The curtains of my bed, 1 knew, the while, 
Tented me round ; and on a couch beyond 
Lay a lov'd watcher by a dimming lamp ; 
And I rcmember'd her — and where I lay — 
And that the hour was morning — yet I saw, 
As if my dim room were dissolv'd in air, 
The vision I shall paint you. 

Lo ! my Thought I— 
The Thought that I had follow'd in rapt waking, 
And, of whose sweet revealings unto me, 
I long'd, in glowing words, to tell the world — 
That Thought I saw— clad in a breathing shape, 
And, like a sylph upon an errand sped, 
Prone for an arrowy flight, and thro' the air 
Cleaving its way resistless. The cleft wind, 
Revealingly, to that symmetric Thought 
Press'd its transparent dress ; and beautiful — 
Oh, beautiful as are the shapes divine 
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Which woman's form makes possible to dream- 
Lay its impulsive outline on the air. 
I kindled with the pride that it was mine, 
The glory of its beauty— of my soul 
The easy effluence, moulded with a breath, 
And giv'n, a rich gift, idly to the world ! 
And carelessly I sped it on its way— 
But — turn'd to look on it once more. 



And, Io! 
A cloud, now, lay aback between its wings, 
Drawn by its motion onward — a small cloud 
That, from the night-envclop'd world below, 
Seem'd lighted by the half arisen moon. 
I saw it, not as one upon the earth, 
But as they see from Heaven. And as, again, 
I watch'd that Thought — (irrevocably sped, 
Without a fear that it might turn to ill, 
Without a prayer that it might bless in fleeing)— 
Behold, all calmly with it, on the cloud, 
Rode a wing'd angel with an open book ; 
And — of the hearts it mov'd — and of the dreams. 
Passions and hopes it calVd on as it flew — 
Of all it gave a voice to, that had else 
Slumbered unutter'd in the Thought-ruled world — 
That angel kept a record. 



" Thou, hereafter," 
Said a voice near me, " shalt that record hear ; 
For, in thy using of that gift of power, 
Speeding what Thought thou wilt across the world, 
Thou speak'st with the pervading voice of God, 
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And, as thy sway of the world's heart, will be 
The reckoning with thy Maker. Human Thought, 
Oh poet, lightly may take wondrous wings. 
Thy careless link binds words to travel far. 
But oh, take heed ! — for see — by dream-revealing— 
How Thoughts of power with angels go attended, 
Outfleeing never the calm pen that writes 
Their history for Heaven ! 



The sun shone in 
Upon my wind-stirr'd curtains, and I woke. 
And this had been a dream. 'Tis sometimes so :— 
We dream ourselves what we have striv'n to be, 
And hear what had been well for us to hear, 
Did our dreams shadow what we are. 



THE MARRIAGE RING. 



0. T. EOTflUN. 

[ "Tell her only," laid the dying husband, "to replace our ring npon her 'finger when I 
am no more "— The Divorced.] 

Thoughts, through Infinitude bleakly roving, 
Thoughts, that to both were else forbidden, 

Thoughts full— oh, full, to pain — of loving, 
Were in its circle shrined and hidden, 
By Faith and Reason there unchidden. 

It gave the right to serve — to serve 
One chosen being, loved so dearly 

That we must thrill in every nerve 

At aught which moved her soul sincerely, 
At aught which touched her welfare nearly. 

The right to feel — in soul to feel 

That howe'er wanting we may be 
To God — to man — we still can kneel 

And thank him there is one that we 

Make happy by our ministry. 

a 
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Then wear the ring when I'm no more ! 

Wear it, though thou shouldst love again, 

Twill teach one truth till life is o'er — 
He lived, who living but in pain, 
While Thou wast blest lived not in vain. 



PARTING UNDER A CLOUD: 

A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 

OBA.01 GREENWOOD. 

In looking through a portfolio of choice engravings, in 

the studio of my artist friend, f a short time since, 

I met with a picture of " Byron at nineteen," which 
startled me by its singular resemblance to one I had 
known long and well in days gone by. A near relative 
of ours, and the favorite class-mate of one of my brothers, 
Henry Elliot, though many years my senior, was, perhaps, 
the most familiar friend of my early girlhood, and though 
we have since been widely separated, his character and 
history have never lost their interest to me — an interest 
which the sight of that picture but quickens into expres- 
sion. 

At the time when he left college, Henry Elliot was 
surely one of the finest specimens of manly beauty which 
it was possible for one to meet. With a figure athletic 
and powerfully developed, yet unerringly graceful in 
action and repose — a face not classic indeed, but abso- 
lutely radiant with enthusiasm and the ardor and energy 
of a fine physical organization — an assured and elegant 
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manner, it was wonderful that lie was not quite spoiled 
by the favors and flatteries of society, the involuntary 
deference of men, and the obvious admiration of women. 
His originally strong and manly character, the favoritism 
of which he was made the subject, could not destroy — but 
in one respect it was surely to him an incalculable injury. 
It prevented him from acquiring a knowledge of, and a 
power over himself. By nature fiery, impetuous, and 
impatient, and deprived at an early age of the wise 
counsels and controlling influences of a father, he never 
learned to curb his passionate and excitable temper* 
Though never sullen or vindictive, he could not, or he^ 
would not " govern his own spirit" in moments of irritation 
or disappointment. This was the one dark shade upon a 
most honorable and otherwise lovable character. 

On leaving college, young Elliot made choice of the 
legal profession, and pursued his studies with a friend of 
his family, a lawyer of eminence in one of the beautiful 
cities in the eastern part of the State of New York. 
Soon after entering upon the practice of his profession, 
he married the object of his " first and passionate love," 
the sole daughter of his legal preceptor, a beautiful girl 
of nineteen — fair-haired, blue-eyed, serene-browed, and 
soft- voiced : one who fitly wore and sweetly graced, the 
only true poetical name — " Mary* — the only name which 
universal usage and common associations have not 
robbed of its beauty and sacredness. 

Mary Hamilton, an only child, had been from her 
infancy almost companionless, — just as she entered 
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womanhood her mother died, — thus her character origi- 
nally moulded in purity and softness, was deepened and 
spiritualized by solitude and sorrow, until it was as ideal 
in its serene loveliness as it well might be in our every- 
day life, in our profoundly real age. Hers was not a 
strong character, however, except it be in the strength of 
the affections. The single principle of love pervaded 
and absorbed her entire being. Her devotion was 
unbounded and untiring, — it could not be taxed too much, 
or too often, by the one beloved. With the forbearing 
meekness of a saint, and the depending tenderness of a 
child, the young wife's influence was not such as was 
calculated to correct her husband's peculiar faults of 
character. His too despotic and exacting will, and his 
habit of giving way to sudden outbursts of passion and 
petulance, were strengthened by exercise. It followed 
that toward his gentle wife, who never allowed a word 
of complaint, or defence, much less of angry retort to 
escape her lips, he soon unconsciously stood in the light 
of a master— one who would have been feared and 
detested, had he not been loved adoringly. As it was, 
his sovereignty was acknowledged with an obedient, a 
patient, and a willing spirit. 

Mary had a wonderful power of concealing all feelings 
whose expression might not be pleasurable to another. 
She resolutely shut in upon her heart its own cares and 
griefs, and subjected the exquisite sensitiveness of her 
most feminine nature to a perpetual martyrdom. What- 
ever her pain, she never frowned on her husband or 
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assumed that most irritating of expressions, an injured 
look. Knowing in reality little of himself, and far less of 
woman, Henry Elliot had not the acute perception to 
remark that the smiles of his wife, after a harsh and 
inconsiderate word from him, were forced and unnatural. 
He little knew that often while the wan sunshine was 
playing about her quivering lips and drooped eye-lids, 
that there was storm in her heart, that her spirit was 
groping in thick shadows. 

Yet might the Elliots have been what they seemed to 
the world, eminently happy in the marriage relation, had 
there not been wanting the one element of equality, from 
which come mutual confidences and perfect understand- 
ings. From the first they occupied false positions toward 
one another, from which it was not possible that true and 
harmonious relations should result. 

But soon a new fount of happiness, real and unfailing, 
was opened in the hearts of both by the birth of a daugh- 
ter. This infant grew to be very lovely, and very like 
her mother. She had the same transparent complexion, 
the same golden-hued hair, and the same soft eyes, from 
whose depths looked forth a soul, 

" Steeped in the blue of its remembered home." 

" And so Mary," said Elliot, one morning, when he had 
worn the dignity paternal for about three months, " you 
are not disposed to humor me in bestowing your name 
upon our little lady-bird here." 
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"Pray do just as you please, dear Henry; but you 
know that one is not often partial to one's own name." 

" Well then," replied Henry, " as we have neither of 
us rich maiden aunts with long, ugly names, what say 
you to a sweet, little fancy-name — Blanche, for instance V* 

" Oh, yes, that is beautiful !" 

" Well then, Blanche let it be at the christening. I 
hope we will not grow tired of it. Many of these fanciful 
names only sound well in romances, as some costumes 
only look well on the stage. — Why, Mary, you are looking 
rather pale this morning ;" he added, " I should insist on 
your taking a long drive, but that, as I have asked Judge 
Howard and the Aliens to dine with us, I suppose you 
will choose to superintend the getting up of dinner in 
suitable style; but this afternoon, if you are not too 
weary, perhaps I will drive you out myself." 

" Thank you, Henry, but I think I had better not leave 
the baby ; she is a little fretful to-day." 

"For heavens sake, don't call her *the baby! 9 — I'm 
tired of that nursery term — call her Blanche. Well, 
good morning ; now see that dinner is ready precisely at 
three." 

The spring that little Blanche was three years old, 
Mary Elliot became seriously alarmed for herself, by a 
pain in her side, sometimes accompanied by a palpitation 
of the heart, to which she had been subject at intervals 
for a number of years, but of which she had never com- 
plained. Of this she finally spoke to her husband — 
touched lightly on the pain she had endured, but calmly 
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expressed a conviction that she was suffering from an 
organic disease of the heart, a malady to which some of 
her family had been subject. Agonized with apprehen- 
sion, Elliot lost not a moment in summoning the family 
physician, a man of some science and great celebrity. It 
happened to be near the dinner-hour of the illustrious 
practitioner. So he asked a few hurried questions of 
Mary, listened to the action of her heart through his 
stethescope for a moment, then smiling upon his embar- 
rassed patient the bland, patronizing smile of scientific 
complacency, briefly informed her that she had deceived 
herself as to the "symptoms" — that she was merely 
troubled with "nervousness," which would pass away 
presently, if she did not nurse it — prescribed more exer- 
cise—complimented her on the beauty of her child, and 
bowed himself out, bearing with him the comfortable 
consciousness of having earned a ten-dollar fee, a tolera- 
bly good mental sauce for a cold dinner. 

. Mrs. Elliot, who had great faith in her physician, as 
the door closed after him, lifted her suffused eyes, while 
a fervent " thank Heaven !" rose to her lips. But a sud- 
den pang shot through her heart — she pressed her hand 
against her side, and was silent. Her husband, not 
remarking her, threw himself back in his chair, with a long 
sigh of relief, and exclaimed, in a slightly impatient tone : 
" There, Mary, you see how it is — all a woman's fancy 
of your own ! What would women do without nerves ? 
Heavens, what a fright you have given me, all for 
nothing 1" 
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" Why Harry — one would think you regretted it was 
not for something." 

" What nonsense you talk, Mary ! you know that I am 
rejoiced. I thought of all terrible things from the time 
you made your startling announcement, till I heard the 
Doctor's decision. Why, Mary dear, I thought of you 

99 



" Dead, Henry." 

u There you are again ! bringing out that word in con- 
nection with yourself, as coolly as though you were 
speaking of that rose-tree. — Ah, by the way, Mary, is 
that the plant from which comes the half-opened rose 
which has been your daily offering to me of late ?" 

" Yes, Henry, it bears the prettiest early roses we 
have — I am sorry they are so nearly gone." 

" Yes, and there is a sentiment in your simple gift, a 
rose-bud which I may always find beside my breakfast 
plate — whose sweet breath mingles with the aroma of 
my coffee, and which I may twirl in my teeth while I 
glance over the Gazette, and wear in my button-hole 
half the morning." 

One evening, soon after the above conversation took 
place, Elliot announced to his wife that business called 
him to New York, for a short time, and that he should 
be' obliged to leave home the next morning, in the seven 
o'clock train of cars. At her husband's request, Mary, 
who was an early riser, promised to waken him in time, 
and see that an early breakfast was provided, as from 
the depot being distant, he would have to leave home by 
half-past six. 3 
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Poor Mary was troubled and restless that night — she 
did not close her eyes until near morning, and as a natu- 
ral consequence, overslept herself. She was awakened 
by her husband calling her name, in a sharp, impatient 
voice. She dressed hurriedly and descended to the break- 
fast-room to find there no signs of breakfast— although it 
was already half-past six. Her cook was a new one, and 
as it proved, dilatory and untrustworthy. Henry soon 
came down with his handsome face distorted with ill- 
humor, and his tones petulant as a school-boy's. He did 
not seem to hear Mary's apologies, nor to notice her mor- 
tification and distress. He could not reach the depot in 
time if he stayed for his breakfast, which he would not 
go without; so declared his intention of waiting for the 
nine o'clock train, though the delay might cause him 
serious inconvenience. When breakfast was at length 
served, Elliot jerked his chair up to the table with violent 
impatience, and sat a moment silently, but with his brows 
heavily charged with domestic thunder. He then found 
the steak over-done — pronounced the coffee execrable, 
and pushing it from him, ordered tea. While Mary was 
making this, he pulled to pieces her daily love-token, her 
good-morning flower, which lay by his plate. When his 
unsatisfactory meal was concluded, he in vain sought 
consolation in the morning paper. He pronounced it 
"trashy," "stupid" "dishonest," — flung it from him in 
disgust, and began walking the room vigorously back and 
forth. At length, his wife looking up timidly as he 
passed her, said : 
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M Tell me, Henry, just how soon you will return home." 

" Return home ! I don't see as I am ever to leave home, 
at this rate ! I cannot tell precisely— why are you so 
extremely anxious to know ?" 

" Because dear, it seems that I cannot part with you 
for a long time now. I have such strange, sad forebod- 
ings — I feel that all is not right here — that my heart is 
really diseased, and — " 

" Say rather your imagination is diseased !" said Henry, 
interrupting her. " Do you put more faith in your own 
foolish fancies than in the skill and experience of such a 
physician as Dr. Arnold ? Why, Mary, it would seem 
that you introduced this subject again at this time, to 
render me anxious and uncomfortable while I am absent." 

To this harsh charge Mary only replied, " Oh, Henry, 
how unjust !" and sat tearfully watching her husband as 
he walked the room more rapidly and pertinaciously than 
ever. 

" There is a person waiting to see you, in the office, 
sir," said a servant, appearing at the door. As Henry 
took up his hat to go, Mary laid her hand on his arm, and 
said gently, " May I look for you by Saturday afternoon, 
next week ?" 

With greater impatience than he had yet shown, 
Elliot replied: "When my business will allow me to 
return, expect me, not before." 

At that moment, none might tell which of these was 
most profoundly wretched ; — the husband, who closed the 
door hastily and went forth with a proud, stern look, but a 
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remorseful heart, or the wife, who gazed mournfully after 
him, then sank into a seat, covering her face with her 
hands, and weeping bitterly. 

Elliot, who had been detained in his office until some- 
what after the time fixed upon for leaving, at length 
came hurriedly into the house and bounded up stairs, to 
the nursery, to take leave of his little daughter. She 
was in her mother's arms, and Mary looked up with a 
faint, sad smile. Henry spoke not but folded them both 
in a long, close embrace. As he kissed his wife for the 
last time, her tears fell upon his cheek. Ah, they burned 
into his heart like lava ! He yearned to say, " forgive 
me !" but the term was a stranger to his lips, and he was 
silent. As he turned away, Mary rose, and taking 
Blanche by the hand, followed him down the stairs, and 
through the long hall, and they two stood in the portico to 
watch his going. The last look that Elliot caught of 
them through the carriage-window, showed him Blanche, 
with her little hand shading her eyes from the sunlight, — 
but he remarked that the hand of Mary was pressed close 
against her heart. 

At midnight, just a week from the time of his leaving 
for New York, Henry Elliot reached his home. He had 
written once during his absence, though but a hasty note, 
and had received an affectionate reply from Mary. Yet 
his mind had been ill at ease, and he had hurried home 
sooner than was expected. There was no one up to 
receive him, and letting himself in with his pass-key, he 
stole softly up stairs, careful not to awaken the household. 
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He first sought the nursery to see if it was " well with the 
child." The fair creature la/ in all the exquisite grace- 
fulness of infantile repose — with one hand against her 
rosy cheek, and' her soft, golden hair floating over the 
pillow. The fathers heart yearned over her in unspeak- 
able tenderness, and he raised his eyes in mute thankful- 
ness to Heaven. Suddenly the child turned, and moaned 
in her sleep — then slowly opened her eyes, raised herself 
in her bed, and began weeping silently, a touching pecu- 
liarity of the little girl's always. When she saw her 
father, she sprang to his embrace, and nestled against his 
breast. When he questioned her why she wept, she said, 
" Nurse put me to bed without letting me go to mamma, 
for her good-night kiss." 

After a little gentle soothing, Elliot left his daughter 
fast falling into another sleep, and entered the chamber 
of his wife. The room was dimly lighted, and had a 
strange stillness to him. He listened in vain for the 
sound of the deep-drawn breath of slumber. He walked 
softly to the bed, and drew aside the snowy curtains, 
saying "Mary!" 

She was lying there before him, but she did not start 
up at the sound of the beloved voice — she was very pale 
— her hands were folded on her bosom — great Heaven ! 
she was dead ! 

With one long, wild cry of unutterable anguish, Henry 
Elliot threw himself beside his lifeless Mary — caught her 
cold form to his breast — called her fond names, and 
kissed her cold lips and closed eyes, as with a terrible 
transport, in the passion of his agony ! 
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But one took him at last almost by force from her and 

led him from the room. This was Mr. Hamilton, the 
desolate father of Mary, who unperceived by Elliot, had 
been sitting on the opposite side of the bed, the sole 
watcher by his dead child. 

Poor Mary had died very suddenly, on the morning of 
the day of her husband's return. She had been reading, 
as was her usual custom, a portion of the sacred book, to 
her dear father. It happened that she came to that most 
beautiful and divine passage of the Psalmist, " He giveth 
His beloved sleep," and she paused and said, " I never so 
felt the peculiar blessedness of this promise, as now." 
" And why, my child V 9 said her father. 

" Because for a long time I have not slept well — not 
known real repose. This troublesome nervous afFec- 
tion' 1 — Suddenly she started — dropped the volume she 
had been reading, pressed her hand to her side, and with 
a succession of sharp, quick cries, fell forward in a swoon. 
From this she partly revived, but though medical aid was 
promptly summoned, she did not regain her full conscious- 
ness till just at the last, when she spoke once, these 
words very faintly — "My dear ones I bring them also 
home, Oh Christ, my Redeemer !" 

In little more than an hour from the time when she sat 
reading by her father's side, supported on his breast, she 
breathed out her pure life, and her meek spirit returned 
to the sheltering bosom of the Divine Father, who 
u giveth His beloved sleep." 

The flowery May-turf was broken in the beautiful 
cemetery of , for one more grave 'neath the cool 
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shadows and beside the clear waters, and Mary Elliot 
was laid to her rest, with all the loveliness of nature in 
her loveliest season gathered about her. But though the 
light and warmth of sunshine, and the warbling of innu- 
merable birds were abroad in the air above her, down 
low, where she was lying, there were but cold, and dark- 
ness, and silence. The place of the dead may be made 
a Paradise to the outward sight, but to the spirit that 
has loved and mourned, it is ever sadder, and wilder, and 
more fearfully desolate than a desert-land. 

The day succeeding that on which Henry Elliot had 
seen the grave close over the chosen of his heart, the 
bride of his youth, he was sitting in her favorite room, 
with his child upon his knee, gazing fixedly upon a 
portrait of the lost one, which hung opposite to him. 
Blanche had fallen asleep, leaning against her poor 
father's widowed heart, and his fast dropping tears 
gleamed in her golden hair. 

Suddenly Henry's glance fell on a rose-tree, which 
stood on a flower-stand, at his side. It was that from 
which Mary for many weeks had been accustomed to 
take daily a half-opened flower, for him. It now bore 
but one single rose — the last of the season, and to this 
was attached a small slip of paper. This Elliot eagerly 
removed and read " For Henry? 

Oh, how like his lost Mary ! In her loving care, in the 
exquisite refinement of her beautiful devotion, jealously 
watchful lest another should take even a rose-bud dedi- 
cated to him, the one beloved! Oh, as he tenderly 
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severed that rose from the stalk, bedewed its delicate 
petals with tears, and pressed them apart with kisses, 
how did he look into the still, buried heart of his Mary, 
as he had never looked into it when it throbbed and 
glowed for him. How did her life of gentle forbearance, 
of humility, patience, and loving kindness, rise up before 
him with sweet reproachfulness ! How she ever stood 
afar off as he last beheld her — with mournful eyes 
looking farewell through tears, and that hand pressed 
close against her heart ! 

From that hour, the sacred rose, with those dear words 
wrapped around it, enclosed in a small locket, has been 
worn as the most hallowed of mementos near the 
bereaved and softened heart of Henry Elliot. Around 
his darkened paths the love of his motherless child plays 
like tender starlight, and a still higher and diviner love 
hath come to his wounded spirit "with healing in its 
wings." And yet the past haunts him, and must ever 
haunt him with its sweet and mournful visions; and 
naught but the sound of a voice long passed from earth 
can still his own soul's reproachful voices, naught but a 
meeting in Heaven's full sunlight, may comfort him for 
that parting under a cloud. 



RHYME OF THE ANCIENT TROUBADOUR. 

A LEGEND BALLADIZED. 

QIOHOE P. MOBBI8. 

" Come, list to a lay of the olden time," 
A troubadour sung on a moonlit stream : 

" The scene is laid in a foreign clime, 
A century back, and love is the theme." 

Love was the theme of the troubadour's rhyme, 

Of lady and lord of the olden time. 

" At an iron-barred turret a lady fair, 
Knelt at the close of the vesper chime ; 

Her beads she number'd in silent prayer, 
For one far away, whom to love was her crime. 

Love," sung the troubadour, " love was a crime, 

When fathers were stern, in the olden time. 



" The warder had spurned from the castle gate, 
The minstrel who wooed her in flowing rhymi 

He came back from battle in regal estate — 
The bard was a piince of the olden time. 

Love," sung the troubadour, " listened to rhyme, 

And welcomed the bards of the olden time. 
4 
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" The prince in disguise had the lady sought— 
To chapel they hied in their rosy prime : 

Thus worth won a jewel that wealth never bought, 
A fair lady's heart of the olden time. 

The moral," the troubadour sung, " of my rhyme, 

Was well understood in the olden time/' 



MY SWEDISH FRIEND. 

A LIFE PICTURE. 

UBS. 8 A. BAH JOSIFHA. HALS. 

" Every life would be a volume of instruction, could 
we open and read the leaves of the heart," — says a 
distinguished German writer. 

We shall not attempt this heart history of the lady we 
are about to sketch ; it would be thought a romance. 
Our aim is to give a simple and true narrative of the 
most important events and circumstances in the life of a 
dear friend. As a preface to show our labor is not 
wasted on an undeserving object, we will say here, that 
this lady was richly gifted by nature with beauty, wit 
and genius : she had also a highly cultivated mind and 
refined taste, joined with the most winning manners. 
And then, as the crown of all these perfections, she 
sustained herself, through many vicissitudes and cares 
and sorrows, with the dignity of a true woman and the 
faith of a fervent christian. 

Would that my pen could portray her truly. 

Marie de Verdier was a native of Sweden, born in 
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Malmo, a town of considerable importance and nearly 
opposite Copenhagen. 

Her father — a Captain of Hussars in the Swedish 
service — was of French descent, and prided himself on 
being considered one of the most accomplished gentle- 
men among the officers ; her mother was connected by 
birth or marriage with several noble families, and both 
parents cherished high pretensions and aristocratic 
prejudices. 

Marie was their second child, (she had an elder sister 
Louise) and at an early age gave decided indications of 
genius. She was of a gay disposition and full of wild 
fancies, with the tendency a strong, imaginative mind 
usually shows to gain knowledge or enjoy excitement 
from every event. Easily governed through her affections 
or by appeals to her reason, she yet never could be 
effectually drilled into that blind, unquestioning belief in 
the wisdom of all her teachers enjoined, which is so 
essential to constitute a good subject under despotic rule. 
In short, she seemed born a republican. 

Madame de Verdier was a devoted observer of all 
forms in religion and in etiquette. She sedulously 
instructed her children in these forms, never doubting but 
the national established Church would secure their salva- 
tion hereafter; while she was equally careful to give 
them the manners and accomplishments that confer 
distinction in this life. But she found it very difficult to 
regulate the mind and movements of Marie, by the 
standard of ceremony and inanity then required for 
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Swedish young ladies ; and so she left her almost entirely 
to the guidance of Captain de Verdier. 

Marie was always the favorite of her father, who was 
a gay, witty, accomplished man. But though he was 
proud of her, and took great pains in cultivating her 
taste and talents, yet he sedulously strove to repress every 
effort of her youthful genius, whenever it showed itself, 
as was often the case, in a literary form. Those who 
have read the novels of Miss Bremer, — and who in our 
country has not? — must have observed how often she 
alludes to the prejudice even now existing in Sweden 
against literary ladies. Thirty or forty years ago the 
prejudice was undoubtedly much stronger ; and moreover, 
there had been a most unfortunate instance, within the 
knowledge of Captain de Verdier, of the evil effects of 
female authorship. 

A young lady of distinguished rank, having been so 
indiscreet as to write a few stanzas, ridiculing the dress 
and manners of some scion of the royal stock, was 
arrested, and had been either exiled to the wilds of 
Finland or imprisoned for life — which was not known — 
and her family remained in disgrace on her account. 

Captain de Verdier doubtless thought, therefore, he 
was only performing his duty to his darling daughter in 
thus repressing all her original fancies and intellectual 
aspirations. He did do this in every possible way ; but 
as he found he could more easily mortify her vanity than 
convince her reason, he usually had recourse to satire. 
Whenever he learned, as he always did from her mother 
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or sister, that Marie had been writing, he never rested 
till he found or made her show him the production ; if it 
was poetry (her favorite mode of writing,) he ridiculed 
her so unmercifully that, in the last years of her life, she 
could not recur to those scenes but with the most painful 
emotions. Not that she blamed her father — his memory 
was one of the most dear and cherished treasures of her 
heart — but she felt that the system of government under 
which he lived, inducing him thus to stifle, as it were, the 
soul of his child, lest its free, joyous expression should be 
punished as guilt, was most cruel and degrading. 

Marie had just entered her fifteenth year when her 
father suddenly died. He left little property, and his 
family were dependant on the small pension from Gov- 
ernment allowed to the widow of a deceased military 
officer, and the assistance of friends. 

Madame de Verdier had a very dear and intimate friend 
married to a wealthy merchant of Copenhagen. The 
merchant and his wife urged the widow to remove to 
their city, which she finally did with her two daughters ; 
her two sons had been taken by their father's kindred to 
be provided for and educated. 

This arrangement, which promised to be pleasant for 
the young ladies, was soon broken up by the death of 
Madame de Verdier ; her daughters were left without 
property or protector, except the kind merchant and his 
wife. They received the orphans into their family, 
and would have kept both, but a sister of Captain de 
Verdier's, settled at Brussels, sent for the eldest, Louise, 
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and the young sisters were parted never to meet again in 
this world. 

Marie was now separated from all her relations, and 
though she had a pleasant home in the good merchant's 
family, where she was treated in the most indulgent 
manner, still she was in a great measure thrown on the 
guidance of her own heart and judgment. The sequel 
proved she was guided and upheld till her yearning 
spirit obtained freedom, the object of her earliest and 
most cherished dreams. Freedom — that which the Gospel 
in its pure, simple precepts affords, but which, under the 
chilling influence of regal rule and church establish- 
ments, where she was born, she never would have 
enjoyed. 

A year or two went swiftly by and very tranquilly for 
Marie de Verdier, when another and more decided 
change in her destiny occurred. 

There came to Copenhagen a young American — Cap- 
tain Lothrop Turner, a native of Plymouth, Massachu- 
setts. He was a fine specimen of New-England char- 
acter, enterprising, intelligent, and faithful, as was shown 
by his success and the trust reposed in him ; for though 
hardly two and twenty, he had been in command of a 
vessel several years, employed by some of the first 
merchants of Boston. 

Young Turner was the intimate friend of an English- 
man, Captain Robinson, who was then also at Copen- 
hagen, and his cargo consigned to the Danish merchant 
with whom Marie de Verdier resided. Captain Robinson 
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introduced his American friend to the merchant, who 
was so favorably impressed that he invited both Captains 
to dine with him on the following day. 

In making this arrangement known to his family, the 
merchant described the young Aifterican as quite a 
model of manly beauty, and laughingly told Marie that 
she would certainly fall in love with him. And she did. 
It was the true novel passion — " love at first sight," with 
both parties. The dark and comely countenance of the 
youthful sea-captain impressed her as deeply as her pure 
Saxon lily-and-rose beauty fascinated him; but there 
seemed an almost insurmountable obstacle to any expla- 
nation of these sentiments ; as they could not converse 
together. Marie, to be sure, understood several languag- 
es, but the English was not one of these, and Captain 
Turner, American-like, spoke no language but his own. 

However, the eloquence of the eyes and the language 
of smiles and sighs are soon understood ; and then there 
was Captain Robinson who did speak a little French, to 
interpret between them; and the result was that the 
American youth and the Swedish maiden were soon 
plighted lovers. 

The Danish merchant and his wife were greatly 
troubled. True, they had no power to control Miss 
de Verdier's choice, but they represented in the strongest 
light the imprudence of which she would be guilty if she 
married a foreigner and left her native land ; and with a 
noble generosity, they pledged themselves, if she would 
give him up, to provide for her most amply. But she 
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only took counsel of her own heart, and that said like 
Rebecca of old — " I will go." 

It certainly was not a very prudent arrangement for 
either of the lovers. Captain Turner was entirely 
dependent on his precarious profession ; he had no home 
for his bride except his father's house, and his family, 
though excellent people, he must have known did not 
keep up the style of elegance and taste to which she had 
been accustomed. 

There was one circumstance which, had she under- 
stood, might have changed her resolution. Her lover 
had told her he had no fortune, but neither had she ; and 
as he assured her he should always be able to provide 
amply for her, she felt they would be rich enough, as 
with him she could be " content" to be poor. But educa- 
tion had made her exceedingly tenacious of rank ; and 
when she learned that Lothrop Turner's father was a 
captain in the militia service of the State, she was satis- 
fied, as she considered it equal to her own father's rank 
in the Hussars. Had she then understood what the 
American militia system really was, and that Captain 
Turner, Sen. was only a respectable mechanic, she frank- 
ly acknowledged that her pride might have conquered 
her love, though her heart had broken in the conflict. 
" But how glad I am that I did not know it," — she would 
playfully add, when she told me the story. 

And so they were married. It was in April, 1812, — 

and notwithstanding the difficulties and dangers of then 

crossing the ocean, when hostilities had commenced 

5 
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between the United States and Great Britain, Captain 
Turner reached Plymouth safely with his lovely bride ; 
where during her married life she continued to reside. 

In the first three years some events occurred of the 
deepest import to the character of my heroine, now Mrs. 
Turner. The birth of a daughter, the only child she ever 
had, was followed by a long and distressing illness. It 
was while slowly recovering, and reading the Bible in the 
new language love and her husband had taught her, that 
she became, as she believed, and as all who knew her 
intimately felt was true, a real Christian — a new creature 
in Christ Jesus. 

This change was to her more marvellous because she 
had never been taught to consider it necessary or even 
possible. She was not only brought from the darkness 
of human reason to the light of divine truth, but the 
chains imposed by human authority, arrogating to itself 
the power of God over conscience, were dissolved like wax 
in the living, purifying warmth of faith which the Holy 
Spirit imparted to her soul. She felt that she was free ! 
And never, probably, did woman more prize the blessings 
of our free institutions and the personal piety which the 
"voluntary system" infuses into the religion of Americans, 
than did this emancipated daughter of the Swedish 
national church. 

Soon after her own recovery, her little daughter sick- 
ened and died. This bereavement tested most effectually 
her new faith, and fixed her heart firmly on Heaven. 
Often in speaking of the event, while tears rose to her 
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eyes as she dwelt on the loveliness and promise of her 
sweet child, she would add — " I was not worthy of such 
a blessing. I should not have trained her rightly, and I 
thank my Savior that he loved my dear little Maria (she 
had anglicised her own name and that of her child) and 
took her so early to his bosom." 

The succeeding seven or eight years of Mrs. Turner's 
life might be marked with a "white stone." Beloved 
and cherished by her husband, whose affection she 
returned with devoted tenderness, admired and caressed 
by all who knew her, and improving constantly, which 
was with her nature essential to happiness, — in the 
knowledge of her new country and new duties as a Chris- 
tian and a responsible being, she probably enjoyed more 
felicity than is usually the lot of woman. It was to this 
period that, when in after years sorrows pressed heavily 
tipon her, she would recur with a cheerful thankfulness 
that she had been so happy ! 

She had been married about twelve years when her 
husband died — died, too, far from her and his own land — 
died among strangers, and she had reason to fear he had 
none to soothe his last sad hours. This was the severest 
ordeal of her faith and fortitude. She bore the trial like 
a Christian, yet her heart never recovered from the sor- 
row, and she cherished with true and tender sentiment 
the memory of the husband she had so devotedly loved, 
and who had always proved worthy of the affection he 
inspired. 

But Captain Turner had never been worldly wise. He 
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was one of those on whom Fortune seems always about 
to smile ; and he could live very happily on this hope and 
the avails of his own exertions. But he had never accu- 
mulated property, and he died poor. 

Mrs. Turner was also blessed with this same cheerful 
temperament ; instead of complaining that she was left 
destitute, she determined that the memory of her husband 
should never be clouded by the reproach that he left his 
widow to be supported by others. She felt she could 
sustain herself, and that she would do this in such a man- 
ner as to retain her dignified position in society. Her 
accomplishments in drawing, painting, and ornamental 
needlework of all kinds, were, at that time, unrivalled in 
New England ; and she determined to open in Boston a 
school for young ladies. Before she had effected this, 
however, she was visited by a gentleman, an intimate 
friend of her deceased husband, who told her of a plan hi 
was maturing for her benefit. This was a subscription 
among the merchants and ship-owners of Boston who had 
employed Captain Turner ; and in the joy of his heart 
this friend showed her a paper, setting forth her destitute 
condition and claims, whereunto a goodly list of names 
and donations was already appended. 

Now, to her sensitive delicacy and independent spirit, 
this public proclamation of her wants was deeply morti- 
fying. She felt as though it was insulting the memory 
of her husband thus to appear soliciting charity as soon 
as he was dead ; she thought, too, that her character as 
an American woman, which she was proud of sustaining, 
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would be compromised if she accepted pecuniary assist- 
ance, while she had the capacity to support herself. So 
she positively forbade her friend to proceed, declaring, in 
the most solemn manner, she would never forgive him if 
he persisted, and never accept one dollar he obtained. 

Of course, he was compelled to give up his plan of 
providing for her, which had he gone on would, no doubt, 
have been easily and liberally effected. 

She regretted afterwards her hasty decision, as she 
frankly confessed to the writer of this sketch. 

" But," said she, " my friend should not have told me of 
his generous plan till it was completed. Had he brought 
me the papers, securing the money, invested as he kindly 
proposed, I should have accepted the gift most gratefully, 
and been spared many heavy cares and bitter griefs ; — 
but how could I allow him to go begging for me ?" 

Let not those who have never known the trials poverty 
brings to the sensitive, refined feelings of a lady who has 
always been sheltered from want and the world, say that 
she deserved to suffer, if she was too proud to accept the 
assistance proffered. Our Savior has declared that " it is 
more blessed to give than to receive." Surely every 
noble mind must have felt that the pleasure of giving is 
exquisite, while to accept pecuniary favors cannot be 
otherwise than attended with many painful emotions, 
although there may be in the heart the deepest sense of 
gratitude and thankfulness. 

Yet this lot of dependence is appointed to some men — 
and generally speaking, to all women. Had Mrs. 
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Turner yielded gratefully to the plan proposed, her life 
would doubtless have been happier or, at least, less 
marked by those heart-wearying cares that a woman, 
struggling alone on the ocean of life, must necessarily 
encounter. 

But Mrs. Turner, though she would not accept obliga- 
tions, conferred them, and her generosity was of a kind so 
sacred and disinterested that it should be recorded for 
the honor of our sex. Some years after her marriage, the 
Captain Robinson, to whom allusion has been made, as 
the friend of her husband, died, leaving a wife and four 
children in Liverpool. Captain Turner heard they were 
in distress, and went himself to visit and assist them. He 
found them so destitute that, to make his assistance effec- 
tual, he took the eldest child, a boy of seven years old, 
and adopting him as his son, brought him home to 
14 Maria" — who, for her husband's sake, willingly under- 
took the mother's part. When the death of Captain 
Turner took place, a year or two later, his relations 
urged Mrs. Turner to place the boy with some good 
mechanic, who would bring him up to the trade ; but 
her feelings could not be reconciled to this. She said 
that her husband had taken the child as his own, that it 
was her duty to fulfil his intentions so far as she was 
able — that if the boy were really her child she would 
submit to every possible self-denial rather than allow him 
to be brought up in such a manner ; (no doubt her aristo- 
cratic education had some influence on her feelings) and 
that while God gave her the ability to support the child 
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she would do it, let the care and privations to herself be 
ever so severe and heavy. 

She accordingly kept him with her, instructing and 
providing for him with all the tenderness and solicitude 
of a real mother, till he was about twelve years old ; then 
a countryman of her own, settled in Boston, a merchant 
of considerable wealth, who was childless, adopted the 
boy. Was not her self-sacrificing spirit and devotion to 
her husband's benevolent wishes of the most noble and 
holy kind ? 

When the writer of this narrative had first the pleasure 
of knowing Mrs. Turner, she had just succeeded in pro- 
viding this permanent home for her "Jemmy," as she 
called the boy, and was at liberty to consult her own 
inclinations. She had had a hard struggle to sustain 
herself in her lady-like position and support the child, 
but she had done both ; and besides had greatly improved 
her mind, and developed her talents. A work she had 
prepared, " Drawing and Shadowing Flowers," the litho- 
graph plates of which she executed herself, had been 
very successful, and she began to think of literature as 
one of her resources. And then the hope of doing some- 
thing for her own native land, the still dear Sweden, had 
become one of her day dreams. 

Perhaps the conversations we held together increased 
this desire, as her reminiscences of Sweden and the scenes 
of her early life were, partly from their novelty and partly 
from the naivete of the relator, so interesting to me, that 
I was constantly recurring to the theme whenever we 
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were together. Miss Bremer's pictures of Swedish life 
and manners, or those quite as entertaining, were shown 
up by this fascinating woman, till I no longer wondered 
she should clasp her hands when she concluded the 
description of some merry scene or delightful incident, 
and exclaim — " Oh ! I must go to Sweden.'" 

And she did go. During the summer of 1830, she 
sailed from Boston in a vessel bound to Copenhagen. 
We parted, scarcely expecting to meet again in this life, 
as she had concluded to settle permanently in Sweden. 

She first visited her brother, who resided at Christian- 
stadt, and from thence went to Stockholm, as her letters 
informed me. I gathered indeed from her expressions 
that she was not at home in her own country, yet I con- 
cluded she would remain. My surprise, therefore, almost 
-equalled my pleasure on seeing her enter my apartment 
After an absence of about three years. 

I could fill a volume with the interesting details and 
•descriptions she gave me of her visit — but in this brief 
sketch only the results can be told. She had been sadly 
disappointed. The Sweden of her childhood and youth, 
which had lived in her imagination, and been beautified 
and hallowed by absence, was no more like the Sweden 
the judgment of the matured woman found, than stones 
and rubbish are like the fairy gold and diamonds of fable. 
No doubt she felt the difference between the freedom of 
mind and conscience, which is the birthright of every 
American, and the civil and spiritual bondage of the 
Swedish subject much more oppressive and galling, than 
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any one who was not a native of the latter country 
would have done. It seemed to her, that her own land 
had deteriorated in every thing — cities, towns, and ham- 
lets looked old and decaying — and intemperance and 
immorality were destroying the souls of men ; while 
religion was only a cold form, having no fire in the 
censer it pretended to hold between the living and the 
dead. 

These differences were not speculative merely. She 
felt their pressure on every side. She had intended 
residing .with her brother, Orloff de Verdier, as he had 
earnestly urged her to do — but he held a post under 
Government, and was afraid to allow her to speak her 
sentiments freely or instruct his four young sons, lest her 
religious and political opinions might compromise him. 
And so she went to Stockholm. 

In that beautiful city she had a most delightful home, 
as far as wordly considerations are concerned. Soon 
after reaching Stockholm she was invited by the Countess 
Fersen to reside with her as her companion and the 
friend and chaperone of her only daughter. The Coun- 
tess was in delicate health, and seldom went out except 
when her duties at court (she was one of the ladies who 
on occasions of state attended the Queen) required. Mrs. 
Turner was treated with the most considerate and kind 
attentions by this excellent lady, and also by all the noble 
friends of the family. Still in her heart she was an exile. 
She was alone in her religious feelings. The people she 

met were the fashionable and gay, professors of religion 
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it is true, as all Swedes are obliged to become at the 
prescribed age, sixteen; but they thought not of any 
further requirement for salvation. Spiritual piety was 
never alluded to, and any observation of Mrs. Turner's, 
even when conversing with clergymen, tending to this 
subject, was received as strange or dangerous doctrines. 
As for her republican sentiments, of those she found it 
necessary to suppress all expression. And she had no 
encouragement to prepare several works on primary 
education, which she had planned before leaving 
America. 

In short, she seemed shut up from all those sources of 
improvement and advancement that in America are 
around us, common and accessible as the light of day and 
the breezes of spring. 

I have often wished, since reading the charming works 
of Frederica Bremer, that she and Mrs. Turner could 
have met while the latter was in Stockholm. It was 
about the beginning of Miss Bremer's literary career. 
How warmly would their hearts have responded to each 
other on many subjects ! and what sweet communion 
would they have taken together ! 

But no such soul-friend could Mrs. Turner find; and 
though she had a warm affection for the Countess Fersen 
and loved her daughter, the beautiful Louise, dearly, yet 
they could not sympathise in her thoughts and aspira- 
tions. 

The iron shroud around her mind seemed daily narrow- 
ing, and one bright window of hope after another disap- 
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peared, till she felt she should not only fail of accomplish- 
ing the good she had intended to do in her native coun- 
try, but she also feared that her own faith would become 
dim, and she should lose in the gay world around her 
that spiritual communion with heaven, which was the 
life of her soul. So she determined to return to 
America. 

The manner in which this determination was first 
made known to the Countess, was so characteristic of 
my friend, that I shall be pardoned for relating it 
minutely. 

Mrs. Turner was riding with the Countess apd another 
lady, where, from the window of the carriage, the ships in 
the harbor were seen. Mrs. Turner looked out and saw 
the American flag flying from the mast of a vessel just 
anchored. It was the first memento of her adopted 
country she had seen since she left it. Clapping her 
hands like a child she exclaimed — "See the stars! See 
the stars ! See the stars !" 

The Countess and her friend, not believing stars were 
visible in the broad sun light, thought Mrs. Turner was 
going crazy. She soon, however, satisfied them that her 
" stars" were to be seen, as she pointed out the American 
flag ; and then told them that where those " stars" ruled 
there was her home, and, next to heaven, the place of 
her heart. And she added — "I must go now — in that 
vessel, when it returns to America." And she did. 

It was a great disappointment to the Countess Fersen, 
who had intended to retain Mrs. Turner all her life as 
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her companion and friend. Still, when the latter had 
explained her feelings, the countess would not urge her 
to remain, though assuring her that a home and a most 
cordial welcome would await her whenever she should 
come back to Sweden. Both the countess and her daugh- 
ter thus assured her while loading her with tokens of their 
affection; and after her return to America the friend- 
ship and correspondence continued while Mrs. Turner 
lived. 

She left this home of luxury where her earthly comforts 
would have been secure, and returned to earn by her own 
exertions her daily bread ; she left her own native coun- 
try and returned to a land where she had not a single 
relation and but few connections; — and what repaid 
these sacrifices ? 

The enjoyment of freedom — freedom of mind, h6art, 
soul, expression, which she found essential to her mental 
as well as spiritual improvement and happiness. She 
understood and acknowledged the truth of the poet's 
lesson — 

" Better to dwell in Freedom's Hall, 
With a cold damp floor and mouldering wall, 
Than bow the head and bend the knee 
In the proudest palace of slavery." 

During her passage to America she commenced the 
translation of a novel — "Waldemar, the Victorious" — 
from the Danish of Ingermann, with the hope that she 
should make a work, which pleased her much, of some 
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importance to her slender means of living. Her. health 
had become very delicate. No doubt the crushing of 
those bright fancies with which she had returned to 
Sweden, and the struggles of feeling before she could 
gather strength to leave it forever, had a depressing 
effect on her excitable temperament. Then the cold 
winters of Stockholm had given her a cough, which 
though slight was troublesome. It was plain that she 
had suffered. She remained with her friends in Boston 
some months, and then an opportunity offering where she 
might give lessons in Drawing, Painting, and the French 
language, in a school in New York, she went to that 
city. But the symptoms of pulmonary disease gradually 
increased, and she was advised by her physicians to try 
the effect of a milder climate. A generous friend in Cin- 
cinnati had urged her to visit that city ; thither she went, 
and remained at the West about two years. 

While there she published a small volume — "The 
Young Ladies' Assistant in Drawing and Painting ;" — and 
also wrote a short treatise which has not yet been printed, 
showing the " Advantages of simplifying the Botanical 
Language." The science of Botany was one of her 
favorite studies; and this treatise proves how earnestly 
she desired to make every science popular. 

She returned to New- York improved in health, as she 
thought, and with her cherished work "Waldemar," 
nearly completed. This she hoped to dispose of advan- 
tageously; but "the times" were unfavorable, and the 
publishers, who had given her encouragement of printing 
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the book did not choose to purchase the manuscript. 
Again her health visibly declined. 

Oh ! if those who have the power of extending aid — 
not in alms, which could not be accepted without humil- 
iations more poignant to the sensitive mind than actual 
want — but the aid of encouragement to the talents and 
efforts of those who are striving to sustain themselves, 
how many despairing hearts might be made to rejoice in 
hope ! how many blessings from those " ready to perish" 
would be called down on the heads of the rich and 
prosperous ! 

Would not such kindnesses, when done to the poor 
believer in Christ Jesus be met with his cheering 
approval — "inasmuch as ye have done it to this my 
servant ye have done it unto me V 9 

In May, 1837, Mrs Turner returned to Boston and 
passed several months with the writer of this sketch. 
The Consumption was then evidently making sure pro- 
gress on the delicate constitution of my dear friend; 
still her buoyancy of spirit was unbroken and her cheer- 
ful gaiety always made sunshine in a household. Her 
mind was brilliant and active as ever, and her matured 
judgment gave her more discreet command over her own 
stores of experience and information. She planned a 
series of original stories which, had she lived to complete, 
would have given her a reputation in the literary 
and moral world, equal to that held by most female 
writers. 

One of these # stories, "The Boarding House, ,, (finished 
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after her decease from an outline she had given me) was 
published in the Lady's Book of 1838. Another story, 
completed, the last she ever wrote, is still on hand. The 
reason for withholding it has been that it relates to a 
subject we do not choose to discuss in our periodical, 
namely, the slave question. 

Mrs Turner, during her residence at the West, passed 
several months in Kentucky. The impressions she there 
received of the condition of the colored people, and the 
probable effects of sudden and universal emancipation 
(unless they could be removed to Africa) were decidedly 
against the abolitionists. And if O'Connell himself, who 
was never a more ardent friend of liberty and human 
progress than was Marie Turner, could have been placed 
for months among the noble and generous hearted 
citizens of the South and West, and watched the kind 
manner in which their servants are treated, and seen the 
comforts they enjoy — and then contrasted this condition 
of ease and plenty with the state of the poor, toiling, 
starving millions of Ireland, — as Mrs. Turner did with 
the poor of Sweden — he would, if he was as truth-loving 
and honest as she — have come to the same conclusion, 
namely, "that it was much better to be the slave of a 
free American citizen then the pauper subject of an 
oppressive government in Europe." 

But the literary plans Mrs. Turner had formed she did 
not live to execute. As the autumn drew on her disease 
increased, and through the winter, though she still cher- 
ished hopes of reviving with the spring, and completing 
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some works she had much at heart, (one was on this 
subject of slavery, and she intended it for Europe) yet 
she kept her soul in preparation for the final departure 
which she felt could not be long delayed. 

Her death occurred March 24th 1838. She fell asleep 
calmly in the full and blessed hope of pardon and 
redemption through her Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

Her remains were removed to Plymouth, and laid by 
the side of her little daughter. There she sleeps in 
peace, released from all the changes, trials and sorrows 
which through life were appointed her. And oh, with 
what resignation, cheerfulness and dignity she sustained 
her lot ! 

She was indeed a noble being — lovely in person, grace- 
ful in manner and refined in feeling — a "lady" in the 
highest sense of the term ; and a warm-hearted, consci- 
entious christian, ever watchful to do good. 

It was in this hope that she requested me, if ever her 
translation of "Waldemar" was published, to prefix a 
notice of her life. In the last conversation I held with 
her on the subject, the day previous to her decease, as 
she gave me some of the data I have employed, she 
remarked in substance, as follows: — 

"It may seem like pride in me to desire to have my 
insignificant life made the subject of comment — but I 
feel that it may do' good. I trust it will serve to make 
the ladies of America more sensible of the inestimable 
value of their free institutions, more thankful for their 
religious privileges, more American when they read my 
story. 
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"I would do something for the country where I have 
found a Saviour for my soul, where I have had a home, 
and where I shall have a grave." 

Must the hope of her death-bed be in vain ? It would 
not be if 1 could have givento the world the impression 
of this dear friend which my soul retains. 

But how inadequately I have done this no one can be 
so sensible as the writer. Indeed the difficulty of the 
task, the fear of saying less than my promise to the deceased 
implied, or more than the public taste — rigidly regarding 
the sacredness of private life — would approve, prevented 
me for years, from offering the manuscript of "Wal- 
demar"* for publication ; as that is no longer in my 
keeping, perhaps I might have plead exemption from my 
promise, but I could not feel perfectly satisfied without 
giving this tribute of affection to the memory of my 
Swedish friend. I have endeavored to fulfil her design 
without entering into details which might offend or 
wound any living individual with whom she was ever 
associated or connected. 

One parting lesson to the young ladies of America must 
be hazarded. While Mrs. Turner was in Sweden she 
received a very advantageous offer of marriage, which 
she refused. On being urged to give her reason for this 
rejection, which seemed unaccountable to the gentleman, 

* " Waldemar," the novel translated by Mrs Turner, was to have been published in New 
York, when a fire occurred there, and the manuscript was consumed with the office where it 
was deposited. 

It is useless now to speak of the merits of the translation ; I feel sure however the work 
would have been popular with those who like historical novels and descriptions of the olden time. 

7 
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when he had good looks, fortune and official station to 
recommend him, she replied : — 

" I have been the wife of a free citizen ; I will never 
lower my rank by marrying a subject." 
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OLD LETTERS. 



MB3. J08SPH 0* HXAIi. 



Through her tears she gazed upon them, 

Records of that brief bright dream ! 
And she clasped them closer— -closer — 

For a message they would seem 
Coming from the lips now silent — 

Coming from a hand now cold, 
And she felt the same emotion 

They had thrilled her with of old : 



Blended with a holy grieving — 

Blended with a throbbing pain— 
For she knew the hand that penned them 

Might not clasp her own again. 
And she felt the desolation 

That had fallen on her heart ; 
Bitter memories thronged around her, 

Bitter murmurs would upstart. 
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She had waited for their coming, 

She had kissed them o'er and o'er — 
And they were so fondly treasured 

For the words of love they bore, 
Words that whispered in the silence, 

She had listened till his tone 
Seemed to linger in the echo, 

" Darling, thou art all mine own !" 



Faster still the tears came falling 

Through her white and wasted hands, 
Where the marriage ring — the widow's— 

Linked their slender golden bands. 
Sobs half stifled still were struggling 

Through her pale and parted lips ; 
Oh, her beauty with life's brightness 

Suffered a most drear eclipse ! 



Slowly folding, how she lingered 

O'er the words his hands had traced ! 
Though the plashing drops had fallen, 

And the faint lines half effaced. 
" Gone forever— oh, forever /" 

Murmur'd she with wailing cry — 
Ah, too true, for through the silence 

Came no voice to give reply. 
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It is passed. The sob is stifled — 
Quivering lips are wreathed with smiles, 

Mocking with their strange deceiving, 
Watchful love she thus beguiles — 

With the thought that o'er her spirit 
Sorrow's shadow scarce is thrown ; 

For those letters have a message 
To her heart, and hers alone. 



CHAUCER'S TALE OP THE PRIORESS. 



JOHN 8. HABT. 



Chaucer, in his Canterbury Tales, imagines a company 
of persons, thirty in number, to have met accidentally at 
the Tabard Inn in South wark, all bound on a pilgrimage 
to the tomb of Thomas-a-Becket, at Canterbury. These 
pilgrims, after some conference, resolve to perform the 
journey together, under the guidance of their jolly host of 
the Tabard as master of ceremonies, and to beguile the 
tedium of the way by each one telling a Tale, both going 
and returning. The tales thus supposed to have been 
told by these Canterbury pilgrims, give the name to the 
work, " The Canterbury Tales." 

These Canterbury pilgrims were probably the most 
various and motley, as well as the most joyous cavalcade, 
that ever set out on such an expedition. Every one of 
the thirty was from a walk in life differing in some 
respects from the rest, each representing some particular 
phase of society, and yet all brought together by an 
interest that blends all social distinctions, and at that 
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exhilarating season of the year — the spring — when the 
heart opens most readily to all genial and kindly influ- 
ences. 

Such is, in general terms, the plan of the Canterbury 
Tales — to delineate with discrimination thirty different 
characters taken from as many different walks in life, to 
construct for each of these one or more tales which 
should be in keeping with the character of the narrator, 
and yet creditable of itself as a separate performance, 
the whole connected and dove-tailed together by a lively 
description of the incidents of the journey, the observ- 
ances at Canterbury, amusing episodes, and a generous 
symposium at the close — to make, in short, a great histo- 
rical painting of life and manners, social, civil, political, 
and religious, as they existed in England through one 
of its most stirring and glorious periods. 

The object of the present essay is to put the reader in 
possession of one of these tales, and of the character of 
the narrator. Before proceeding to the accomplishment 
of this design, I must make one or two preliminary 
remarks. 

There are serious difficulties in the way of introducing 
quotations from Chaucer in works intended for popular 
circulation. The spelling, and, consequently, the syllabi- 
cation are so different from those now in use, that no 
little study and practice are necessary to enable a person 
to appreciate the rhythm. Very many words, too, are 
found in Chaucer that are no longer in common use, or 
are msed by him in a sense which they have since lost. 
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A few lines quoted without alteration, will show at once, 
though faintly, the nature of these difficulties* 

" Of smale houndes hadde she, that she fedde 
With rosted flesh, and milk, and wastel brede. 
But sore wept she if on of hem were dede, 
Or if men smote it with a yerde smert : 
And all was conscience and tendre herte. 
Ful semely hire wimple ypinched was ; 
Hire nose tretis ; hire eyen grey as glas ; 
Hire mouth ful smale, and thereto soft and red ; 
But eikerly she hadde a fayre forehed. 
It was almost a spanne brode I trowe ; 
For hardly she was not undergrowe. 
Ful fetise was hire cloke," &c. 

Here are difficulties both of sense and sound. The 
obsolete words such as tretis, fetise, <fec, render it difficult 
for one not familiar with old English to perceive the 
meaning ; and something else quite as obviously prevents 
him from perceiving it to be flowing and rhythmical 
verse. 

To obviate these difficulties, attempts have been made 
at various times to translate Chaucer into modern English. 
The most conspicuous of these attempts are those made 
by Pope and Dryden. The portions modernized by these 
writers maybe splendid compositions, but they can hardly 
be regarded as the poems of Chaucer, not only the diction, 
but in many instances even the ideas, being entirely new. 
A more successful attempt to modernize Chaucer was 
made a few years since by Wordsworth, Leigh Hunt, 
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Miss Barrett, R. Henry Home, and others. In this work, 
which however embraces only a few pieces, we have, not 
imitations of Chaucer, nor paraphrases, nor yet translations, 
but to some good degree Chaucer himself, modernized 
indeed so as to be entirely intelligible to the common 
reader, but still retaining much of the original diction and 
even of the peculiar cast of thought characteristic of the 
author — his venerable simplicity, his exquisite touches of 
nature, his quiet humor, his sweetness, truth and unaf- 
fected pathos. 

There is still another method of modernizing Chaucer, 
first suggested by Mr. Godwin, and very successfully 
adopted by Mr. Charles Cowden Clarke in his work enti- 
tled "The Riches of Chaucer." This consists mainly in 
modernizing the spelling. Sometimes the ancient spelling 
is necessary to the rhyme, sometimes also to the rhythm, 
as where a word formerly dissyllabic has become a mon- 
osyllable. In such cases the original spelling is retained, 
or at least so much of it as may be necessary for the 
purposes mentioned. In all other cases the modern 
method of spelling is adopted. Those who have never 
made the experiment, will be surprised to find how much 
the difficulty of understanding an old book is thereby 
diminished. If there be added an occasional foot note 
explanatory of the few words really obsolete, the difficulty 
almost disappears. This method of modernizing, more- 
over, leaves the integrity of the author unimpaired. 
Some few very fastidious people object to this change of 
spelling, as though it were a sort of sacrilege, forgetting 

8 
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apparently that the same thing has been done, nemine 
conlradicente, in regard to Shakspeare, the English Bible, 
and various other books. 

After reducing the spelling, and explaining the obsolete 
words, two other difficulties remain, which relate not to 
the sense, but to the sound. The reader may find the 
sense perfectly obvious, while perusing the work silently, 
but he becomes embarrassed the moment he attempts to 
read aloud or to appreciate in any way the rhythm of the 
verse. The first of these difficulties arises from the fact 
that many vowels now silent or dropped, were vocal in 
the time of Chaucer. Thus grease, now a monosyllable, 
iis found in the Canterbury Tales as a dissyllable, grease, 
the final e being sounded. Thus also we find woulde for 
-** would," sang'e for "sang," cuppe for "cup," wordes for 
M words," or " word's," <fec. The usage in these cases is 
•not uniform, the vowel being sometimes sounded, and 
sometimes as now, dropped or silent. Hence the reader, 
even after adverting to the general fact, never knows till 
he has tried a line, whether it will be necessary to give 
the ancient and full pronunciation or not. To obviate this 
difficulty, in the extracts which are about to be given, 
the vowels which according to modern usage are silent 
or dropped, but which the rhythm here requires to be 
written and sounded, are marked with a diaeresis, as 
lippes, meats, sweetely, pained, <fec. 

The other difficulty arises from the shifting of the 
accent which has taken place in many words since the 
time of Chaucer. Words then recently imported from 
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the French, still retained the accent which they had 
brought with them over the channel. Thus we have 
labour, licour, courage, usage, nature, &c. all with the 
accent on the final syllable. These words have since 
become more fully naturalized, the accent having shifted 
to the first syllable, in conformity to the general analogy 
of the language. If, in reading Chaucer, these words are 
pronounced according to modern usage, the rhythm of the 
verse is often utterly ruined. Yet the reader, even after 
adverting to the general fact, cannot always recollect at 
sight which words have undergone this change, and he is 
furthermore embarrassed by finding the same word some- 
times with the old or French accent, sometimes with the 
modern or English one ; and it is only until after trial, 
that he can in any given case tell which accentuation 
to employ. To remove this difficulty, in the following 
extract, the accent will be marked wherever it differs 
from the modern usage. 

With these explanations, I proceed to the performance 
of my promise, and to place before the reader the char- 
acter and the tale of the Nun or Prioress. 

CHARACTER OF THE PRIORESS. 

There was also a Nun, a Prio%ess, 
That of her smiling was full simple and coy ; 
Her greatest oath 'n'as but by Faint Eloy ; 
And she was a eleped Madam Eglantine. 
Full we she sange the servfce divine, 

1. A* 'at (ne wuj wh not. 2. Cleped, called. 
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Entuned in her nose fall sweetely ; 

And French she spake full fair and 'fetisly, 

After the school of Stratford-atte-Bow, 

For French of Paris was to her "unknow. 

At meate was she well "ytaught withal, 

She let no morsel from her lippes fall, 

Ne wet her fingers in her sauce deep. 

Well could she carry a morsel, and well keep, 

4 Thatte no morsel fell upon her breast. 

In courtesy was set full much her § lest 

Her over-lippe wiped she so clean, 

That in her cuppe was no "farthing seen 

Of grease, when she drunken had her draught. 

Full seemely after her meat she 7 raught. 

And 7 sikerly she was of great disport, 

And full pleasant, and amiable of port, 

And pained her to counterfeiten cheer 

Of court, and be 9 estately of manner, 

And to be holden "digne of reverence. 

But for to speaken of her "conscience, 
She was so charitable and so "pitous, 
She woulde weep if that she saw a mouse 
Caught in a trap, if it were dead or bled. 
Of smalle "houndes had she, that she fed 
With roasted flesh, and milk, and wastel bread, 
But sore wept she if one of them were dead, 

1. Fetisly featly, neatly. 2 Unknow, unknown. 3. Ytaught, taught. This y, which it 
still not entirely obsolete, is the remains of the old Teutonic participial prefix, ge. It is sounded 
like » in machine. 4. Thatte, that. 5. Lest, pleasure. 6 Farthing (far thing) very small 
thing, speck. 7. Raught, reached. 8. Sikerly, surely. 9. Estately, stately, ceremonious. 
10. Digne, (pronounced as dign, in condign) worthy — Lat. dignus. 11. Conscience, here used 
for "sensibility." 12. Pitous, pronounced with the accent on the last syllable, and sounded so 
as to rhyme with " mouse." 13. Houndes, dogs. 
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Or if men smote it with a "yarde smart : 
And all was conscience and tender heart. 

Full seemely her "wimple •ypinched was, 
Her nose ^retise, her eyen grey as glass ; 
Her mouth full small, and thereto soft and red ; 
But B sikerly she had a fair forehead : 
It was almost a sparine broad I trow ; 
For hardily she was not e undergrow. 

Full T fetis was her cloke as I ware. 
Of small coral about her arm she bare 
A pair of bedes 8 gauded all with green, 
And thereon hung a brooch of gold full sheen, 
On which was first y written a crowned 4k*t 
And after, &mor binclt oumfa. 



Such is the Nun of the Canterbury Tales. She was 
evidently a favorite with the author. Let us pause a 
moment to recapitulate some of the particulars of her 
character as they are here presented. 

In the first place, she was not a mere nun, but a person 
of considerable official rank, the "Prioress," or Lady 
Superior, (if I understand the matter) being next in dig- 
nity and importance to the Lady Abbess. It is not 
unlikely that before entering upon her sacred vocation, 
she had been a member of some opulent and aristocratic 
household, as all the circumstances related of her indi- 

1. Tarde, stick. 2. Wimple, kerchief for the neck. 3. Ypinched. crimped, or plaited. 
4. Tretise, well shaped. 5. Sikerly, surely. 6. Undergrvw, undergrown, of short stature. 
7. Fetis, feat, neat. 8. Gtauded, made gaudy, garnished, ornamented. 9. Sheen, shining. 
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cate one who had been always accustomed to the refine- 
ments and elegancies of life. But no elevation of birth 
or station could engender a feeling of pride in that gentle 
heart. No harshness of look or of language ever escaped 
her, but she was to all, " of her smiling" at once " full 
simple, and coy." As were her looks to man, so was her 
voice to God. " Full sweetly" she sang those exquisite 
choral hymns of the olden " service divine." Sweetness 
and simplicity indeed pervaded all she did. Her educa- 
tion was one fitted to her social and official position. She 
spoke French aptly and fluently; not, indeed, like a 
Parisian, or one "to the manner born," but, at least, 
" fair and featly," after the style of the best school then 
known in England. But no refinement of intellect, no 
sacredness of character or of office, can atone for careless- 
ness, especially in the gentler sex, in regard to personal 
habits. The "blue-stocking" is never so offensive as when 
it has a hole in the heel. Personal untidiness is never 
more disagreeable than when coupled with an affectation 
of delicate sensibilities. Our " sweet nun" is the very 
pink of neatness. At table, where of all places care in 
this respect is most desirable, and the want of it even in 
modern times not entirely obsolete, she never did aught 
that could be offensive to the most delicate. The evi- 
dences of her scrupulous care in this respect may, indeed, 
raise a smile in the modern reader. It may seem at first 
no great stretch of refinement in a young lady not to 
thrust her fingers deep into the dish of meat, not to drop 
her victuals between the dish and their place of destina- 
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tion, not to leave the marks of grease upon her cup when 
it is applied to her lips : — we forget, that we were never 
present at one of the rude banquetings of those " barons 
bold;" we remember not that even the luxury of the 
common eating fork was not invented until the middle of 
the sixteenth century, and not introduced into England 
until some time after the reign of Elizabeth : we transfer 
involuntarily to the days of the Black Prince and the 
troubadours an idea of manners derived from an age of 
cotton-mills and mechanical contrivances. Chaucer is 
evidently sincere in these commendations of his Nun. 
He wishes us to believe that she has that scrupulous 
neatness in her person and habits which we might expect 
from her general intellectual and moral refinement. 
While careful, however, not to offend the most exacting 
by the least approach to grossness, she was equally dis- 
tant on the other hand from any feeling or manifestation 
of haughty reserve towards her inferiors. Nothing 
pained her more than the mere formalities of etiquette, or 
to be approached with undue servility. She was, on the 
contrary, " full pleasant and amiable of port." This com- 
plaisance of manner was not the result of affectation or 
hypocrisy. On the contrary, it sprang directly from her 
heart. She had a smile, and a kind word for all, because 
she was " kindly affectioned'' to all. Her " conscience," 
that is, her sensibility and her sympathy for the feelings 
of others, were such that they extended even to the brute 
creation. With all her high qualities, intellectual, moral 
and religious, she does not interest us the less, that she is 
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both good looking and well dressed. There is an air of 
elegance in the general cast of her features, while the 
incipient temptation of a " mouth full small and thereto 
soft and red," is ever held in check by the broad expanse 
of her noble forehead. While her mantle was neat and 
well-fitting, and all her apparel, so far as mentioned, in 
keeping with her general simplicity of character, she 
was yet willing to wear such ornaments as were suited to 
her position. I am not sure, indeed, that she looked with 
entire indifference to the pretty corals, with their orna- 
ments of green and locket of gold, that^encircled her arm, 
or that she did not know, as well as the spectators, how 
very becoming was her whole appearance. 

Such then was Madam Eglantine — simple-hearted, but 
not a simpleton — refined, but not fastidious — elevated in 
rank and personal character, yet gentle and meek to all 
— not careful, and yet not indifferent about the advan- 
tages of person and dress — and withal, pervaded with an 
unvarying and universal sweetness of temper — a woman, 
in short, suited to rouse in man all the chivalry of his 
nature, without any agitation of his selfish and more 
debasing qualities. Manhood must be at a low ebb 
where the Nun of Chaucer would need a protector, or 
fear an insult. 

The Tale of the gentle Prioress is well suited to her 
character. It is a pathetic story of a Miracle wrought 
in the case of a pious little boy who had been cruelly 
murdered by the Jews for his devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin. It needs no comment. 
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the tale of the prioress. 

There was in Asia, in a great city, 
Amonges Christian folk a x Jewery, 
Sustained by a lord of that country, 
For foul usure and lucre of villainy, 
Hateful to Christ and to his company, 
And through the street men mighten ride and wend, 
For it was free, and open at either end. 

A little school of Christian folk there stood 
Down at the farther end, in which there were 
Children a heape come of Christian blood, 
That learned in that schoole year by year 
Such manner doctrine as men used there ; 
This is to say, to singen and to read, 
As smalle children do in their childhede. 

Among these children was a widow's son, 
A little "clergion, seven years of age, 
That day by day to schoole was his won ; 
And eke also, whereas he saw th' image 
Of Christes mother, had he in usage, 
As him was taught, to kneel adown, and say 
Ave Maria as he go'th by the way. 

Thus hath this widow her little son ytaught 
Our blissful Lady, Christes mother dear, 
To worship aye, and he forgot it nought ; 
For 'silly childe will alway soon 4 lere. 
But aye when I remember on this mattere 
Saint 'Nicholas stant even in my presence, 
For he so young to Christ did reverence. 

1. Jcmery, Jew*' quarter. 2. Clergion, little clerk or student 3. Silly, simple. 4. Lert, 
lean. 5. Saint NUkola* wm oejebnted for his eariy piety, said hence became the pttroa 
Stint of children. 9 
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This little child his little book learning, 
As he sat in the school at his primere, 
He Alma Redemptoris hearde sing, 
As children learned their 1 antiphonere, 
And as he durst he drew him near and near, 
And hearkened aye the wordes and the note, 
Till he the first verse "conde all by rote. 

Nought wist he what this Latin was to say, 
For he so young and tender was of age ; 
But on a d y his fellow gan he pray 
T' expounden him this song in his language, 
Or tell him why this song was in usage : 
This prayed he him to construe and declare 
Full often time upon his knees bare. 

His fellow, which that elder was than he, 
Answered him thus ; " This song, I have heard say, 
Was maked of our blissful Lady free, 
Her to 'salue, and eke her for to pray 
To be our help and succour when we Mey. 
I can no more expound in this mattere : 
I learne song ; I § con but small grammere." 

" And is this song maked in reverence 
Of Christes mother ?" said this innocent : 
" Now certes I will do my diligence 
To § con it all ere Christemas be went, 
Though that I for my primer shall be *shent, 
And shall be beaten thries in an hour, 
I will it con, our Lady for t' honour." 

1. Antiphonere, the antiphonal or responsive chaunt. 3. Conde (pret of count) knew. 
3. Salue, praise. 4. Dey, die. 5. Con, know. 6. £tafitoprimanded. 
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His fellow taught him homeward privily 
From day to day, till he it could by rote, 
And then he sang it well and boldely 
From word to word according with the note : 
Twies a day it passed through his throat, 
To schoolward and [to] homeward when he went ; 
On Christes mother set was his intent. 

As I have said, throughout the Jewery, 
This little child as he came to and fro, 
Full merrily then would he sing and cry 
" O Alma Redemptoris /" ever more. 
The sweetness hath his hearte pierced so 
Of Christes mother, that to her to pray 
He cannot stint of singing by the way. 

Our firste foe, the serpent Sathanas, 
That hath in Jewes heart his waspes nest, 
Up swelled and said ; " O Ebraike people, alas,. 
Is this to you a thing that is h nest, 
That such a boy shall walken as him lest 
In your despite, and sing of such sentence, 
Which is against our lawes reverence." 

From thennesforth the Jewes have conspired 
This innocent out bf this world to chase : 
A homicide thereto have they hired, 
That in an alley had a private place, 
And as the child 'gan forthby for to pace, 
This cursed Jew him 'hent and held him fast, 
And cut his throat, and in a pit him cast 
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I say that in a 'wardrope they him threw 
Where as these Jewes casten their offkl. 
O cursed folk ! of Herodes 'all-new, 
What may your evil intente you avail ? 
Murder will out, certain it will not fail ; 
And namely "there th' honour of God shall spread 
The blood out crieth on your cursed deed. 

This poore widow awaiteth all that night 
After her little child, and he came nought, 
For which as soon as it was dayes light, 
With face pale of dread and busy thought, 
She hath at school and elles where him sought, 
Till finally she 'gan so far espy, 
That he last seen was in the Jewery. 

With mother's pity in her breast enclosed, 
She go'th, as she were half out of her mind, 
To every place where she hath supposed 
By likelihood her little child to find ; 
And ever on Christes mother meek and kind 
She cried, and at the laste thus she wrought, 
Amopg the cursed Jewes she him sought 

She 4 freyneth and she prayeth piteously 
To every Jew that dwelt in thilke place, 
To tell her if her child went ought forth by ; 
They saiden Nay ; but Jesu of his grace 
Gave in her thought, within a little space, 
That in that place after her son she cried, 
There he was casten in a pit beside. 

1. Wardrope, common sewer. 2. .Atf-new, anew. 3. Tkf, where. 4. Fregmtk % acittth. 
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O greate God, that performest thy land 
By mouth of innocents, lo here thy might ! 
This gem of chastity, this emerald, 
And eke of martyrdom the ruby bright, 
1 There he with throat a ycarven lay upright, 
He Alma Redemptoris 'gan to sing 
So lond, that all the place 'gan to ring. 

The Christian folk that through the streets went, 
In comen for to wonder upon this thing, 
And hastily they for the provost sent : 
He came anon withouten tarrying, 
And *herieth Christ, that is of heaven king, 
And eke his mother, honour of mankind, 
And after that, the Jewes let he bind. 

This child with piteous lamentation 
Was taken up, singing his song alway, 
And with honour and great procession 
They carry him unto the next abbey : 
His mother sorrowing by the biere lay : 
'Unethes might the people that was there 
This newe Rachele bringen from his bier. 

With torment and with shameful death each one 
This provost doth these Jewes for to 'starve, 
That of his murder wist, and that anon : 
He Volde no such cursedness observe : 
Evil shall he have that evil will deserve ; 
Therefore with wilde horse he did them draw, 
And after that he hung them by the law. 

1, There, where. 2. Tcarven, carved, cut, 3. Hcrietk, praiseth. 4. Unethes, uneasily, 
searoerj. 9. Starve, die. 8. JVjAfo, (ne wolde) would not. 
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Upon his bier aye li'th this innocent 
Before the altar while the masse last, 
And after that, th 1 Abbot with his convent 
Have sped them for to bury him full fast ; 
And when they holy water on him cast, 
Yet spake this child, when ^prent was the holy water, 
And sang, O Alma Redemptoris Mater ! 

This abbot, which that was a holy man, 
As monkes be, or elles ought to be, 
f his younge child to conjure he began, 
And said : " Odeare child ! I *halse thee, 
In virtue of the holy trinity, 
Tell me what is thy cause for to sing, 
Since that thy throat is cut, to my seeming." 

" My throat is cut unto my necke bone," 
Saide this child, " and as by way of 'kind 
I should have died, yea longe time agone, 
But Jesu Christ, as ye in bookes find, 
Will that his glory last and be in mind, 
And for the worship of his mother dear, 
Yet may I sing O Alma loud and clear. 

" This well of mercy, Christea mother sweet, 
I loved alway, as after my cunning ; 
And when that I my life should forlete, 
To me she came, and bade me for to sing 
This anthem verily in my dying, 
As ye have heard ; and when that I had sung, 
Methought she laid a grain upon my tongue. 

1. SpntUj sprinkled. HaltCy entreat. 3. JBy wag of kind, in the course of nature 
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" Wherefore I sing, and sing I must certain, 
In honour of that blissful maiden free, 
Till from my tongue off taken is the grain. 
And after that thus saide she to me ; 
" My little child, then will I fetchen thee, 
When that the grain is from thy tongue ytake : 
Be not aghast, I will thee not forsake !" 

This holy monk, this abbot, him mean I, 
His tongue out caught, and took away the grain, 
And he gave up the ghost full softely. 
And when this abbot had this wonder seen, 
His salte teares trill'd adown as rain. 
And 1 groff he fell all flat upon the ground, 
And still he lay as he had been ybound. 

• 

The convent lay eke on the pavement, 
Weeping and 9 herying Christes mother dear ; 
And after that they risen, and forth been went, 
And took away this martyr from his bier, 
And in a tomb of marble stones clear, 
Enclosen they his little body sweet : 
* There he is now, God 4 lene us for to meet. 

1. Oroff t flat. 2 Herying, praising. 3. There, where, 4. Lene, grant 



THOMAS A'KEMPIS. 

[WRITTEN ON A BLANK LEAF OF THOMAS a'kEMPIS.] 

MM. 3. OAZX8 SMITH. 

What though a gloomy faith were thine, 

With vigil pale and penance stern, 

That deemed it sinful when the heart 

For kindly sympathy should yearn, 
And thou, within thy monkish cell 
For weary years thy beads didst tell- 
Yet, Kempis, it is sweet to feel 

That God's own spirit from above 

Will rightly guide the blinded child 

By its own law of truth and love ; 

That, let the creed be what it may, 
The heart will find the better way. 

We praise thee not, that to thy limbs 

The hairy vesture torture gave ; 

That all thy cloister vows were kept, 

And fastings wore thee to the grave — 
But humble peace to thee was given, 
And love, which leads to God and heaven. 

Brooklyn, L. L 
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In a solitary and romantic region in one of the northern 
counties of England, there lived upwards of two centuries 
ago, one of those fathers of modern science, a devoted 
alchemist. His house, mean and neglected, might almost 
have passed for uninhabited, had not the silvery thread 
of smoke arising from its broken chimney, betokened the 
presence of an occupant, and the lurid light that nightly 
would gleam from an upper window, betrayed his occu- 
pation to be of an unusual nature. It was several years 
since the philosopher Hermanus had fixed his abode in 
this solitary spot, to which, however, the fame of his deep 
learning, his knowledge of the healing art, and his skill 
in compounding simples, drew many visitants; few of 
whom were able to penetrate farther than the threshold of 
his dwelling, where their demands were generally an- 
swered by an aged crone, whom most of them believed to 
be his sole companion. 

Ignorance, with her hand-maiden, Superstition, were 

10 
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of course, at no loss to assign a reason for Hermanus thus 
cutting himself off from the society of his species, and 
many were the wild stories circulated among the neigh- 
boring peasantry of the strange sights and sounds that 
haunted the precincts of his solitary dwelling. Unearthly 
music, fairy shapes, demoniac mutterings, dark, mysterious 
forms that vanished through the unopened door, and anon, 
were seen to issue from it, at the starlit dawn, and glide 
beside the philosopher through wood and wild, aiding 
him to gather the early dew or seek the baneful herb. 
These last were doubtless brother Rosicruscians, who vis- 
ited him from time to time in silence and in secrecy, while 
Teresa, his lovely daughter, and next to science her 
father's idol, might well have passed for a creature of no 
mortal mould, shedding the light of her beauty upon a 
spot so desolate. 

But the affection of her father and the devotion of his 
aged house-keeper, did not fill the void in the maiden's 
heart, or compensate for the isolation of her mode of 
•existence. In her father's mysterious researches she felt 
no sympathy, and among the few rapt and eager seekers 
after the universal solvent, or the elixir of life, or the 
philosopher's stone, who were admitted to the hospitalities 
of his house, she could find no companionship. It is not, 
therefore, to be wondered at, that she was often dull and 
cheerless, or that while bending over her embroidery 
frame, or singing to her lute, the tears would sometimes 
fall unbidden at the thought of the many pleasures that 
were denied her. 
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It was not, however, decreed that the fair Teresa was 
always thus to waste her sweetness on the desert air ; for 
she had scarcely attained her eighteenth summer before 
she was seen and loved by one greatly her superior in 
wealth and rank. It was the heir of the proud Sir Wil- 
liam Darcy, who, having lately returned from the Conti- 
nent, where he had associated with some of the disciples 
of the renowned Jacob Boehmen, was led by curiosity to 
visit Hermanus, and had discovered in his humble dwell- 
ing metal even more attractive than that of which the 
philosopher was in such laborious search. 

The advent of the stately and handsome young stranger, 
was an epoch in the existence of Teresa, and, as his visits, 
encouraged by her father, who believed he had found an 
enthusiastic pupil, soon became frequent, the youth and 
maiden in a short time discovered that they loved. The 
youth to his dismay — for his hand was destined for 
another ; the maiden to her happiness — for her cheerless 
life was now one dream of bliss. 

It needs not here to tell the efforts made by the young 
Julian to free himself from the engagements in which his 
father's ambitious views had involved him. It is enough 
to say that they were all in vain. Sir William Darcy 
was proud and imperious, and could not brook the slight- 
est opposition to his will. His son had yielded at first 
with passive indifference to his wish for the alliance with 
the daughter of a wealthy baronet, and although he sub- 
sequently revealed the state though not the object of his 
affections, his father sternly required the fulfilment of his 
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engagements. Sir William's sagacity soon discovered 
what his son had endeavored to conceal. He detected 
his secret visits to the dwelling of Hermanus, which was 
some twelve miles distant from his own, and so fearful 
was his wrath, so deep his denunciations against the fair 
and innocent girl, whom he accused of every foul and 
malignant art in ensnaring his son's affections, that we 
can scarcely wonder at the result. Julian wedded his 
wealthy bride, and Teresa awaked from her blissful 
dream to the reality of utter desolation. 

As Hermanus, absorbed in his own pursuits, had not 
been aware of the happiness, so now he hardly observed 
the misery of his child. He missed the society of his 
hopeful pupil, and sighed deeply that so few were found 
worthy to penetrate the secrets of Nature's mystic tem- 
ple. He saw that his child was pale and joyless, and 
administered to her apparent symptoms the medical relief 
they seemed to require. But a suspicion of the truth 
never reached him, and he died a few years afterwards, 
just as he believed himself on the eve of the grand dis- 
covery. 

Teresa was now hopeless, helpless, friendless. Her 
father had nearly exhausted his scanty patrimony in his 
fruitless researches, and she was left with little but the 
dangerous dowry of beauty to the charities of a cold, and 
in her case a suspicious world. 

" There goes the wizard's daughter !" — were the sounds 
that saluted her on her first visit to the village, a few 
miles distant, in search of something that she needed. 
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The words, " the wizard's daughter !" rang in her ears, 
and led her to recall much that rendered them significant. 
Disjointed sentences that had dropped from her father's 
lips, conveying wild imaginings about the spirit world ; 
his strange absence from home, often prolonged for days ; 
his eager curiosity and laborious investigations into all 
that was wonderful, mystical, and profound ; and the soli- 
tary and desolate girl would tremble as she cast her eye 
towards the deserted laboratory, and marveled whether 
it might not still be the haunt of some mysterious beings, 
powerful alike either to injure or befriend her. 

Strange to say, she drew comfort from the thought 
even amid her fears ; it was a species of faith, and Teresa, 
alas ! had no better. If such beings existed, they had 
been friendly to her father — might they not prove so 
to her also ? and with a prayer to the Author of nature, 
she had been taught all other worship was superstition — 
the orphan resigned herself to the protection of a Higher 
Power. 

But few days passed before she received, as she be- 
lieved, an answer to her petition in the offer of an asylum 
in the house of a friend of her father's, residing in Flan- 
ders, and thither Teresa had resolved to repair, when 
just on the eve of her departure she was surprised by a 
visit from her former lover — now, by the death of his 
father, Sir Julian Darcy. They had not met since his 
unhappy marriage — for unhappy it had been in every 
sense of the term — and he now hastened to inform her 
that death had released him from its fatal bond, and to 
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implore her by the love they had once borne each other, 
to postpone her departure and to become his wife. 

Teresa was proud — but where is the pride that will 
not yield to pure affection where no principle is compro- 
mised ? She had been deserted by her lover, but never 
deceived ; for the hour that witnessed the confession of 
his love, had told her also that his hand was pledged. In 
her perfect ignorance of the world she knew not the 
sacrifice Sir Julian made in wedding one so humble. 
She remained, and they were united a few months after- 
ward. 

Great was the change from the poverty of her former 
home, to the splendor and luxury that now surrounded 
her. The ancient residence of the Darcy's was situated 
on the slope of a hill, down the sides of which stretched 
the terraced gardens with their marble fountains, grottos, 
vases, and all manner of quaint conceits ; while beyond 
the large park that enclosed them, extended the thick, 
dark woodland of a noble forest. It was one of those 
rambling houses with numerous gables, ornamented groups 
of chimneys and numberless windows, that characterize 
the domestic architecture of the Tudors — great part of it, 
in fact, having been erected from the spoils of some rich 
church lands which fell to the share of Sir William's 
grandfather, as a reward for the zeal he displayed in the 
suppression of the monasteries under Henry the Eighth. 
The ruins of the Old Abbey itself were not far distant, 
and one wall of the chapel, containing the remains of a 
beautiful Gothic window, could plainly be seen from the 
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house, mingling its dark grey tint with the brighter hues 
of the surrounding forest. 

Sir Julian was now lord of all this fair domain, and 
wedded at last to the object of his warmest affection, 
he hoped to enjoy within its shades the happiness his fate 
had denied him during his former union with a woman 
whose violent temper and austere habits had embittered 
every hour of his existence. She had borne him one 
child, a son, who, at the time of Teresa's marriage, was 
between three and four years old. 

To win the affections of so young a child would seem 
an easy task ; but strange to say, Teresa found it an impos- 
sible one. The boy had inherited his father's beauty, with 
his mother's unhappy temper ; and, as though he had 
been aware of that mother's secret wrongs, resisted to the 
uttermost, every effort of her innocent rival to supply her 
place towards him. He would shrink from her caresses, 
scream if she endeavored to remove him from his father's 
or his nurse's arms, and displayed in every way an antip- 
athy exquisitely painful to her. She would fain have 
loved the boy with a mother's tenderness, and as time 
passed on and his feelings of dislike to her were still cher- 
ished, she became increasingly anxious for children of her 
own, on whom she could bestow the affection the little 
Geoffrey so decidedly rejected. 

Other causes of unhappiness were added to this. She 
had been received by her husband's friends and connex- 
ions with a stately courtesy, indeed, but with no real 
kindness ; and a more intimate knowledge of the ways of 
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thinking of the class to which he belonged, soon revealed 
to her the cause. She saw they thought her an intruder in 
their midst, and as her own modest lids would fall beneath 
their cold and supercilious glances, the words, "the 
wizard's daughter I" would sound in her ear and give the 
meaning she thought their looks conveyed. Soon, there- 
fore, she withdrew as much as possible from all inter- 
course with them, never accompanying her husband when 
business called him from home, and occupying herself 
with her domestic duties and the simple enjoyments of a 
country life. 

Thus years passed away, and still to her sorrow, Teresa 
continued childless. Often as she wended her solitary 
way among the cottages of her humble tenantry, when 
the sound of children's mirth would fall upon her ear, she 
would murmur bitterly that such blessings were denied 
her, and on one occasion, which subsequent events im- 
printed most strongly on her memory, she gave vent to 
lamentations which seemed as though they might have 
reached some unseen ear. 

Sir Julian had just quitted her for London, where he 
was to make some sojourn, and Lady Darcy had wan- 
dered into the skirts of the forest, accompanied only by 
a favorite dog, when having reached the ruins we have 
mentioned, she seated herself on a fallen stone and fell 
into deep musing on the scene before her. High over her 
head stretched the gnarled and aged branches of an 
immense oak which had withstood the storms of ages, 
and to which the other trees that clustered round seemed 
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but things of yesterday. A winding bridle path led far 
into the forest, and gave to view a deep dingle, in the 
midst of which chafed a brawling brook whose murmurs 
seemed to mingle with her own. Before her the ruin 
raised its beautiful but dilapidated front, the deep nave 
of the chapel terminating in the once gorgeous Gothic 
window, whose rich stone tracery was overgrown by 
many a parasitic plant; while here and there, through 
the long drawn aisle, the mutilated effigies on the scat- 
tered tombs, showed where "many a knight and baron 
bold and dame of high degree" had found their last, still 
resting place. As her eye fell upon these frail memorials 
of earthly greatness, and then wandered through the beau- 
tiful ruin, a feeling of deep depression stole over the lady's 
spirit and she wept long and bitterly. 

" Where," she murmured, " are the pious hands that will 
rear my tomb ? childless as I am — alone in the midst of a 
proud race who spurn me, though surely my lineage is 
pure as their own. — Beloved father!" she added, as she 
raised her streaming eyes through the branches that shad- 
owed her to the sky that gleamed between them — " Your 
work was surely nobler than was theirs — exploring with 
reverent tread great Nature's mystic temple, while they 
were desecrating shrines like these. — Oh, Mysterious 
Power ! help me to reverence Thee as I ought, and com- 
fort me in my appointed trial !" 

A sudden shivering in the foliage above her head star- 
tled the Lady, for no leaf stirred in the still autumnal 
noon. A sort of superstitious fear crept over her, and she 
hastened homeward with her inute companion. 
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Next day, it was the last of October, she joined her 
step-son and his tutor in an excursion the former had 
long anticipated. He had been presented with a fine 
young falcon which had long been training under the 
experienced eye of an old domestic, and it was this day 
to make its first flight in a meadow at a considerable 
distance. Teresa, who delighted in all sylvan sports, 
had proposed accompaning the little party, and as Geof- 
frey being in an unusually good humor did not object, 
the excursion was determined on. 

They reached the destined point ; the bird acted her 
part most bravely, and the whole party were returning 
home towards eventide when, as they skirted the forest 
approaching the ruins, they heard a strain of music of 
singular yet perfect melody. They stopped and listened. 
It was low and plaintive and seemed to proceed from 
the chapel itself. A few steps brought them to the spot, 
but no musician could be seen, and while wondering 
what the sound could mean, their dogs, which had been 
racing down the path, barked and yelped so loudly, that 
one of the attendants went round to see what game 
they had discovered. 

At a loud call from him the rest soon followed, when 
to their astonishment they beheld, sleeping at the foot of 
the old oak tree, a child of most rare and surpassing 
beauty. Her complexion was of dazzling fairness, a 
profusion of rich golden hair fell round her exquisitely 
formed shoulders and her lips of glowing redness were 
slightly parted by the deep full breathing betokening the 
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most unconscious slumber. She was clad in a little kirtle 
of green and a chain of curious workmanship to which 
was attached a golden cross encircled her neck. Lady 
Darcy gazed on the fair vision as if entranced, she dis- 
mounted immediately, but as she bent over the child to 
raise her from the ground the old domestic, Adam, held 
her back exclaiming — 

" Good guide us, my lady, you will not meddle with 
it ? — Sure it is All Hallow's even and this is one of the 
good neighbors children!" 

Lady Darcy felt strangely agitated, but she answered 
calmly, " It is perhaps the child of some of the gay vis- 
itors down at Hollescombe who has wandered from her 
careless nurse. It was she, probably, that sang so sweetly 
as we approached. Ride down the path, Joseph" she 
added to one of the attendants, " and see if you can find 
her — if not go on to Hollescombe, and make further 
enquiries." 

The lady waited a few moments for the return of the 
messenger, and on his hallooing to his companions that 
he could see no one, she insisted, notwithstanding the 
opposition of old Adam, on awaking the child. She lifted 
her from the ground but the sleep still continued, presently 
however she opened her eyes, and after gazing for a 
moment round, she raised her full dark blue orbs to the 
lady's face with a look of mute appealing affection that 
fairly startled her by its beauty. 

" Whence come you pretty one ?" she said — the child 
appeared between two and three years old — "What is 
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your name and how came you into this thick dark 
wood ?" But no answer was elicited. A look of ineffable 
sweetness, a most bewitching smile, the little head nest- 
led closely to Teresa's bosom, was the sole response. 

" We must take her home Mr. Allwyn" said Lady Darcy 
at last "you will bear the lovely burthen." But the child 
resisted and clung so pertinaciously to Teresa that it wets 
impossible to transfer her to the tutor, and sheltered 
in the lady's arms the little foundling soon reached the 
door of the Priory. As they alighted Teresa's super- 
stitious feeling was increased by thinking she remarked 
a strange interest exhibited by her brute companions in 
her adventure. The noble horse on which she rode 
showed, she fancied, by his distended nostril and flashing 
eye a consciousness of an unwonted presence ; the dogs 
crowded round and by their yelping and fawning exhibited 
their delight; even the pet falcon could scarcely be 
restrained by her silken jess from forsaking her place on 
Geoffrey's wrist to greet the little stranger, with whom 
Lady Darcy hastened at once to her chamber and placed 

her in the arms of her astonished waiting woman. 

* 

The messenger returned from Hollescombe without 
bringing any clue to the child's history ; none could be 
derived from herself, for she had not yet acquired the use 
of language ; and all the subsequent inquiries that were 
immediately sent forth through the surrounding country 
proved equally fruitless. Strange whispers circulated 
among the household, but care was taken they should not 
reach Lady Darcy's ears, who was each day more and 
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more engrossed with her new found treasure, to whom on 
finding she could retain her permanently she gave, in 
memory of her father, the name of Erminia. 

But there was something so remarkable in the whole 
adventure, and something so singular about the little one 
who had thus mysteriously been thrown upon her pro- 
tection, that Lady Darcy felt the love she bore her ever 
mingled with a species of awe. So spiritual, so etherial 
was her beauty, and every movement betrayed so sylph- 
like a grace and activity, that Lady Darcy influenced by 
her superstitious fancies, would sometimes fear she might 
vanish as suddenly as she appeared, into the air of which 
her lithe and lovely form seemed to be composed. The 
same activity also characterized her intellect, she learned 
to speak with surprising ease, and soon began to amuse 
those about her with the quaintness and originality of her 
ideas. Towards Lady Darcy and her favorite attendant 
she exhibited an engrossing fondness, but to none beside. 
Wilful, capricious and wayward, she obstinately defied all 
other control, but there was so exquisite a grace mingled 
with this rebellion that it disarmed Jby its fascination 
those who attempted to oppose her will. Sir Julian, 
therefore, on rejoining his family after an absence of 
many months, found the child, of whose romantic discov- 
ery his wife had informed him, exercising a control in his 
family that both amazed and surprised him. At first he 
attempted to change the new order of things, but as 
Erminia soon distinguished him with the same fondness 
she lavished on his lady, it was not long before he vied 
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with those around him in humoring to the utmost her 
capricious fancies. 

Could Lady Darcy have dispossessed herself of the 
misgivings we have alluded to, she would now have been 
really happy. The tenderness of her nature so long 
repressed now flowed freely forth towards this lovely 
object. She forgot the coldness of her step-son, and no 
longer pined for children of her own, satisfied with Er- 
minia's devoted affection. 

Her grace and beauty charmed her eye, the aptitude 
with which she acquired knowledge gave full imployment 
to her intellect, and her childish caprice and wilfulness was 
an unending source of amusement. The result may 
easily be anticipated; as the child grew the wilfulness 
increased and sometimes assumed a form Teresa thought 
most dangerous. From the first Erminia's passion for 
the open air had been intense, she almost lived in the 
gardens and park, and more than once had eluded the 
vigilance of her attendant and wandered to the borders 
of the forest. 

" It seemed," as the old nurse declared, " as if the child 
were talking to the trees— and her eyes dance and her 
cheeks redden until she looks for all the world uncanny, 
with her long curls streaming in the wind. And then 
to see her climb ! — eh sirs ; but you would think she was 
a squirrel sitting so lightly on the boughs !" 

The word uncanny sank into Teresa's heart. In vain 
she forbade the dangerous amusement ; urged on by 
Geoffrey who loved to vex his mother, Erminia would 
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attempt more dangerous feats and assert a more decided 
independence, which after many a fruitless struggle 
became at last to be recognized by those about her, 
though it cost Lady Darcy many anxious hours. 

But there was one influence that had not yet been 
brought to bear upon Erminia's wayward spirit. Both 
Sir Julian and his lady lived in the most fearful neglect of 
all religious duty. Educated as they had been at a period 
when the ancient superstitions having been broken down, 
the minds of many, wearied with religious dissension, had 
reacted into a careless skepticism, which the tendency of 
Sir Julian's youthful studies had unhappily tended to 
increase. He had been disgusted with the inconsistencies 
and austerities of his first wife, whose father was a fanat- 
ical nonconformist, and after his second marriage to one 
whose sentiments corresponded more closely with his 
own, the obligations of religion were unacknowledged in 
his household. Equally opposed to Papist, Puritan, and 
High-churchman, he avoided the partizans of each denom- 
ination, and even the rector of his own parish, who occu- 
pied with the quiet performance of his sacred duties, kept 
himself unspotted from the world of controversy, was 
never seen within the priory walls. 

*It so chanced, however, that Erminia, whose favorite 
hauntwas the ruin near which she had been discovered, 
one day encountered there this good divine, and there 
surrounded by the symbols of the ancient faith, he, from 
time to time, unfolded to her the sacred tenets of his purer 
creed. Here he opened to her wondering spirit the mys- 
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terious treasures of the sacred volume, and witnessed 
with surprise the readiness with which her ardent mind 
and vivid imagination was impressed by the sublimity of 
the truths he labored to unfold. With the independence 
that marked her whole deportment, Erminia soon became 
an occasional, and subsequently, a constant attendant on 
the till then unvisited house of God, and amidst the dis- 
couragement and sneers of those most dear to her, yielded 
herself entirely to its holy influences. 

But there was something so touchingly beautiful in the 
exhibitions of Erminia's faith that it soon disarmed all 
opposition, and both Sir Julian and Lady Darcy were at 
length led to believe there must be some reality in what 
produced effects so wonderful. A new nature seemed to 
be given to the child. She who before had been so impe- 
rious, wild, and wayward, became mild, and gentle, and 
submissive. A heavenly love, such as might irradiate an 
angel's face, beamed from the eyes that so often had 
flashed with freakish passion, and Teresa, as she watched 
her in her holy, calm and sacred ways, and listened to 
the lofty themes on which she loved to dwell, often, like 
the Virgin Mother of old, pondered them in her heart, and 
wondered whether from a spirit of earth she were not 
now transformed into one from Heaven. 

Thus Erminia grew to womanhood, beautiful, beloved, 
and holy, when Sir Julian's death wrought a change in 
the tenor of her secluded, happy, and saint-like existence. 
Geoffrey, who had been of later years greatly estranged 
from his home — for after leaving the University, he had 
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been much in London with his grandfather— now returned 
to it, its rightful master. The civil and religious dis- 
unions that so long had convulsed the kingdom, had by this 
time grown into open war, and Geoffrey, influenced by 
his mother's family, had zealously espoused the parlia- 
mentary interests. 

But on his return the spirit of faction for a while was 
stilled. During his absence Erminia had altered from 
the girl into the woman, and so different was she, from 
the stately dames with whom he had of late associated, 
in her unstudied, sylph-like grace, the soft yet fervid 
earnestness of her whole demeanor, and the strange influ- 
ence by which she seemed to win the love of every living 
thing that approached her, that her beauty, which until 
now he had regarded with indifference, produced a new 
and powerful effect upon him. Towards his step-mother 
Sir Geoffrey still retained the same ill-feeling as of old, 
and it was not without a severe struggle that he yielded 
to a passion, which, if successful, would unite him yet 
more closely with one he had always so much disliked, 
and disliked now more than ever, as his estate was bur- 
dened by his father's will with a considerable annuity 
during her life and that of her adopted child. 

Besides this, he well knew that no alliance would be 
less acceptable than this to the powerful family of his 
grandfather, who, well acquainted as they were with 
Erminia's whole history, had always persisted in asserting 
that the " old wizard," as they called Hermanus, had more 
to do with her strange discovery than any good Christian 

12 
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could tell. His own intense pride offered a still more 
formidable obstacle, but in spite of all Geoffrey loved the 
maiden, and for her sake treated his step-mother with a 
consideration he had never shown before, while she at 
first, unsuspicious of the truth, hailed the change as the 
dawn of better feelings in one hitherto so unkind. 

But soon, when she observed how closely he followed 
Erminia's footsteps, as she tended the flowers that seemed 
to grow beneath her hand ; how he would stroll with her 
into the forest depths, and sit for hours by her side listen- 
ing to her converse on themes in which she knew he felt 
no sympathy, Lady Darcy with great uneasiness saw 
the truth. She knew too well the undisciplined, vindic- 
tive temper of her step-son not to fear the result of the 
repulse she knew awaited him, but even she was appalled 
by the fierce outbreak Erminia's gentle but determined 
refusal produced. Geoffrey's love was a perfectly grovel- 
ling passion, but like every other that agitated him, it 
had for a while mastered him completely. But now, 
stung by disappointment, with his cherished pride of 
birth and rank outraged by a dependent on his father's 
bounty daring to refuse the alliance he had stooped to 
offer, it was turned to hatred. Every malignant passion 
seemed let loose within his breast, and Lady Darcy in 
her agony of terror, feared lest some act of horrid violence 
might terminate the dreadful scene. 

Erminia, still and beautiful as a Grecian statue, her white 
hands folded and her eyes raised to the Heaven in which 
she trusted, seemed neither to see the livid rage that dis- 
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torted Geoffrey's handsome features, nor to hear the oblo- 
quy he poured forth upon her, though every sentence tor- 
tured like a sword of fire. After exhausting himself by 
invective, he was rushing from the apartment, when, 
stopping a moment before the terrified Lady Darcy, whom 
he accused of rejoicing over his misery, he vowed a deep 
and dread revenge for the malignant arts by which 
he had been ensnared into so fatal and debasing a pas- 
sion. 

At the close of that memorable day, Lady Darcy and 
Erminia left the Priory. Their destination was a small 
dwelling that Sir Julian had erected on the site of the 
ancient dwelling of Hermanus, his wife's humble patri- 
mony, which now being untenanted, was soon arranged 
for their reception, and here they lived for a time in per- 
fect seclusion, occupying themselves in their religious 
duties, and in works of charity and mercy to the poor 
around them. Often, indeed, their power of befriending 
these was very limited, for Sir Geoffrey's agent, through 
whom the means of their support came, dealt his supplies 
with a most niggardly hand, and as they feared to pro- 
voke still further his incensed master, they offered no 
resistance to this unjust conduct. But their forbearance 
availed them little. The vengeance he had vowed 
against these defenceless women had never slumbered, 
and the more he brooded over his fancied wrongs, the 
deeper had grown his wrath and the more determined 
his revenge. The time had now come when he could 
let loose against them a fearful power, within the reach 
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of which the peculiar circumstances of their history easily 
placed them. 

A severe penal law had long existed in England against 
the crime denominated witchcraft, to which hundreds 
had fallen victims, and at this unsettled time, when the 
royal authority being subverted men did what seemed 
good in their own eyes, a set of blood thirsty fanatics 
assumed the title of witchfinders, and through the excite- 
ment stirred up by them in different parts of England 
many unhappy, unprotected creatures, especially of the 
weaker sex, had been imprisoned, tortured, and finally 
destroyed. The victims were principally confined to 
those belonging to the humbler ranks, but occasionally 
some of higher condition suffered from the accusation of 
being implicated with them in this mysterious crime. 

Among the pensioners of Lady Darcy was a poor old 
woman, who, with a lame and helpless daughter, lived in 
a woodland cottage not far distant, where -they were 
frequently visited by their kind benefactress, and where 
Erminia spent many a happy hour in reading to them 
from the Bible and instructing them in sacred things To 
these ignorant and harmless creatures she seemed a very 
angel. They regarded her with a species of adoration, 
and often as she left them, the aged mother would pursue 
her with prayers and blessings, as she retreated through 
the wooded pathway. This unhappy woman was, under 
some frivolous pretext, accused and tried for this imagi- 
nary crime. She was kept without food or sleep for 
days, torture was added to her other sufferings, and when 
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at length both mind and body were sinking under its 
effects, her incoherent ravings for her benefactress were 
interpreted into the foulest accusations against them. 

Next day the dread commissioners assembled at Lady 
Darcy's sequestered home. They had been busy collect- 
ing their evidence, and the nature of it stunned and 
bewildered the unfortunate lady. It had been gathered 
principally from stories circulated in the household of 
Sir Geoffrey (against whom having parted in anger 
she was accused of practising her malignant arts) and at 
once recognizing the hand that dealt the blow, and know- 
ing well how vain the hope of escaping a charge so 
dreadful, the unhappy Teresa lost all self control, and 
seemed as though her reason had forsaken her. 

She knelt before Erminia, exhorting her to fly with 
her from these vile miscreants who could have no power 
over a creature such as she — spoke of her purer source 
of being — her more ethereal nature — called upon her 
father to come to her assistance, and in short her bewil- 
dered, tortured brain conjured up every wild fancy at 
this dread moment that had haunted it through years 
gone by. 

This was interpreted by her accusers into a confession 
of her guilt, while Erminia striving to calm and soothe 
her, listened to the record of her own crimes. The fan- 
tastic humors of her early girlhood were sedulously 
recorded, and coupled with her mysterious discovery on 
All Hallow's even, were now converted into proofs of 
her connection with the powers of evil. She had met 
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them in the forest depths, had invoked them in mysteri- 
ous chaunts of supernatural melody. They had followed 
her in the shape of dogs and birds, and by their aid she 
and Lady Darcy had wrought much evil ; many of them 
having been the familiars of that lady's wizard father. 
When the strange recital was ended, Erminia was 
required to confess her guilt, but she only answered : — 

"We both are Christian women — vowed to battle 
against the very powers with which you say we are in 
league. I know not of so monstrous a crime. I have 
chaunted, indeed, in the forest shades, but they were 
the praises of Him who knows my innocence and 
has power to deliver me in greater straits than these. 
In him I trust, for He is my strength, and my song, 
and will be my salvation. I ask no favor at your hands but 
for my unhappy benefactress. She is ill, perhaps dying 
under this unlooked for violence. Give her medical assis- 
tance, I implore you, or let us at least remain together." 

This slight favor was denied. Lady Darcy was re- 
moved to another chamber, where she was strictly 
guarded, and a watch was set over the unfortunate 
Erminia to see that she had no food or rest until she had 
confessed her crime. Whether the watch slept does not 
appear, but the prisoner next morning was no where to 
be found. Strict search was made through the neigh- 
borhood, but in vain. The following evening, however, 
as Sir Geoffrey was returning from a solitary walk in the 
forest, where he had been feeding his malignant fancies 
with the prospect of the revenge that now awaited him, 
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he chanced to halt beneath the ancient oak. The sight 
of it recalled the hour that he first beheld the innocent 
object of his present vengeance, and many a recollection 
of her childish loveliness flashed through his memory 
with a pang of something like remorse. 

At that moment he happened to cast his eye through 
the nave of the ruined chapel. An unusual object met 
his glance. He advanced quickly towards it and beheld 
Erminia stretched before the broken altar. Her hands 
were folded on her bosom, and in one of them she held to 
her heart the golden cross that had been found around 
her neck in infancy. Her glossy curls, released from 
comb and band, fell round her lovely form like a stream 
of glory, and as Sir Geoffrey bent over her he smote his 
breast and uttered a long despairing cry. It seemed as 
though a band of Angels had laid softly there on* radi- 
ant, and pure, and beauteous as themselves — but she was 
dead — stone dead. The Angels had been there, but they 
had borne her ransomed spirit away to their bright 
abodes. 

The legend further tells us that Sir Geoffrey was from 
that time an altered man. He lived many years after- 
ward in perfect seclusion, ever haunted by the recollec- 
tions of that awful moment. The proceedings against 
Lady Darcy were immediately stopped. She left her 
home, however, and proceeded to France, where she 
abjured the Protestant Faith and died a Nun in a French 
Convent. 
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The spirit of persecution may compel obedience, but 
never inspires love ; and true believers are sometimes 
inclined to embrace errors, when these errors are too 
vehemently denounced. 
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THE POET'S WIFE. 



THOMAS BUCHANAN BEAD. 

Thou who walkest the dewy vales 
When the light of evening fails, 
listening to the birds that weave 
Songs which sanctify the eve ; 
More than doubly blest thou art 
When within thy happy heart 
Thou canst hear the Minstrelsy 
Of the birds of Poesy. 



Thou who wanderest, like a dream, 
Down beside the primrose stream, 
Being moulded by th* impress 
Of all outward loveliness— ^ 
Still more beautiful art thou 
Hearkening to the tranquil flow 
Of that more delightful brook 
Whispering through thy poet's book. 

13 
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Thou whose large and lustrous eye 
Loves to read the starry sky 
Till the falling rays impart 
Thoughts that penetrate the heart — 
Brighter still thine eyes shall be ; — 
When thy poet sings for thee 
Constellated thoughts shall rise 
Through thy soul's unclouded skies. 



HOW TO BE HAPPY. 

A SOUTHERN SKETCH. 

UBS. MART 8. B. DANA. 

Old Mr. Cleveland sat by his comfortable fireside 
one cold winter's night. He was a widower, and lived 
alone on his plantation ; that is to say, he was the only 
white person there ; for of negroes, both field hands and 
house servants, he had enough and to spare. He was a 
queer old man, this Mr. Cleveland ; a man of kind good 
feelings, but of eccentric impulses, and blunt and startling 
manners. You must always let him do every thing in 
his own odd way ; just attempt to dictate to him, or even 
to suggest a certain course, and you would be sure to 
defeat your wisest designs. He seemed at times posses- 
sed by a spirit of opposition, and would often turn right 
round and oppose a course he had just been vehemently 
advocating, only because some one else had ventured 
openly and warmly to approve it. 

The night, as I have said, was bitter cold, and would 

have done honor to a northern latitude, and in addition to 

13 
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this, a violent storm was coming on. The wind blew 
in fitful gusts, howling and sighing among the huge trees 
with which the house was surrounded, and then dying 
away with a melancholy dirge-like moan. The old trees 
rubbed their leafless branches against the window panes, 
and the fowls which had roosted there for the night 
were fain to flap their wings, and make prodigious 
efforts to preserve their equilibrium. Mr. Cleveland grew 
moody and restless, threw down the book in which he 
had been reading, kicked one of the andirons till he made 
the whole blazing fabric tumble down, and finally called, 
in an impatient tone, his boy Tom. 

Tom soon popped his head in at the door, and said, 
" yer's me, sir." 

" Yer's me, indeed !" exclaimed Mr. Cleveland, "what 
sort of a way is this to build a fire ?" 

"I rispec you is bin kick um, sir," said Tom. 

" Hey ? What ? Well ! suppose I did bin kick um, 
if it had been properly made, it would not have tum- 
bled down. Fix it this minute, sir?" 

"I is gwine to fix um now, sir," said Tom, fumbling 
at the fire. 

"Well! fix it, sir, without having so much to say 
about it; you had better do more, and say less," said 
Mr. Cleveland. 

"Yes sir," answered Tom. 

"You will keep answering me when there is no occa- 
sion?" exclaimed Mr. Cleveland; "I just wish I had my 
stick here, Fd crack the side of your head with it." 
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" Yer's de stick, sir," said Tom, handing the walking 
cane out of the comer. 

"Put it down, this instant, sir," said Mr. Cleveland; 
" how dare you touch my stick without my leave ?" 

"I bin tink you bin feay you bin want urn, sir," said Tom. 

"You had better tink about your work, sir, and stop 
answering me, sir, or I'll find a way to make you," said 
Mr. Cleveland. "Bring in some more lightwood, and 
make the fire, and shut in the window shutters. Do you 
hear me. sir ?" 

" Yes sir," replied Tom. 

"Well, why don't you answer, if you hear, then ? How 
am I to know when you hear me, if you don't answer?" 
said Mr. Cleveland. 

"I bin tink you bin tell me for no answer you, sir," 
said Tom. 

"I said, when there was no occasion, boy, that's what 
I said " exclaimed Mr, Cleveland, reaching for his stick. 

" Yes sir," said Tom, as he went grinning out of the 
room. 

Mr Cleveland was in the main a very kind master, 
though somewhat hasty and impatient. Tom and he 
were forever sparring, yet neither could have done with- 
out the other ; and there was something comical about 
Tom's disposition, which well suited his master's eccen- 
tric and changeable moods. Tom evidently served as a 
kind of safety valve for his master's nervous System, and 
many an explosion of superfluous excitability Tie had to 
bear. 
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On the night in question, Mr. Cleveland was particu- 
larly out of sorts. The truth is, he was naturally a 
generous warm hearted man, but in consequence of early 
disappointment, had lived a solitary life, and was really 
suffering for the want of objects of affection. His 
feelings, unsatisfied, unemployed, yet morbidly sensitive, 
were becoming soured, and his untenanted heart often 
ached for want of sympathy. 

He rose and took several diagonal turns across the 
room. At length he opened a window and looked out 
upon the stormy night. "What confounded weather!" 
he muttered to himself, "it makes a man feel like blowing 
Ais brains out! There are no two ways about it, Fm 
tired of life. What have I to live for? If I were to 
die to-morrow, who would shed a tear V 9 

Then whispered conscience, "It is thine own fault. 
A man need not feel alone because there are none in the 
world who bear his name, or share his blood. All men 
are thy brethren. Thou art one of the great human 
family, and what hast thou done to relieve the poor and 
suffering around thee ? Will not thy Master say to thee 
at the last day, 'I was an hungered, and you gave me no 
meat ; I was thirsty, and you gave me no drink ; I was a 
stranger, and you took me not in; naked, and you 
clothed me not ; sick, and in prison, and you visited me 
not ? Inafgpucli as you did it not to one of the least of 
these n^Ajethren, you did it not to me. 9 ' 9 

This ^p a strong and direct appeal, and it was not 
without its effect. Then muttered Mr. Cleveland to 
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himself again, " Well, how can I help it ? It has not 
been for the want of inclination. Heaven knows I am 
always ready to put my hand in my pocket whenever 
people call on me for charity. How can I help it 
if the poor and suffering do not make their wants known 
to me?" 

Then again spake Conscience, " thou art trying to 
deceive thyself, but thou canst not deceive nor silence me. 
Thou hast known of the existence of suffering, and thine 
indolence has prevented thee from going abroad to relieve 
it. Did thy Master thus ? Did he not go about to do 
good ? Did he not sit down to meat with publicans and 
sinners? Can you stand here, and look out upon such a 
night as this, and not think of those who are exposed to 
its bitterness ? Can thy human heart beat only for itself 
when thou thinkest of the thousand miseries crying to 
Heaven for relief? Resolve now, before thy head touches 
its comfortable pillow, that with the morning's dawn thou 
wilt resolutely set about thy work ; or rather, thy Master's 
work." 

" It is very hard," still muttered Mr. Cleveland to him- 
self, H that these thoughts will continually intrude them- 
selves upon me. They give me no peace of my life. 
Stifle them as I may, they come with tenfold force. 
People have no business to be poor. I was poor once, 
and nobody gave charity to me. I had to help myself up 
ia the world as well as I could. I hate poor people : I 
hate unfortunate people ; in fact, confound it ! 1 hate the 
world and every body in it." 
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Then answered once again the still, small voice : " For 
shame, Mr. Cleveland, for shame ! You will ruin your 
soul if you thus darken the light within. You know 
better than all this, and you are sinning against yourself. 
You want to be happy ; well, you may be so. There is 
a wide field of duty open before you, enter, in God's name, 
and go to work like a man. What you say about having 
helped yourself is perfectly true, and you deserve all 
credit for it. But remember that the majority of the poor 
are entirely destitute of your advantages. You had the 
foundation rightly laid. A thousand circumstances in 
your early life conspired to render you energetic and self- 
relying. You had the right sort of education, and Provi- 
dence also helped to train you. Besides, once more I ask 
you, did your Master stop to inquire how human misery 
was brought about before he* relieved it ? Away with 
this unmanly, selfish policy. Follow thy generous im- 
pulses, follow out the yearnings of thy heart, without 
which you never can have peace ; above all, follow 
Christ." 

Mr. Cleaveland shut the window, heaved a deep sigh, 
and took several more turns across the room. " I believe 
it is all true," at length he said, " and I have been a con- 
founded fool. I'll turn about, and lead a different life, so 
help me Heaven ! I have wealth, and not a chick nor a 
child to spend it on, nor to leave it to when I die, and so 
I'll spend it in doing good, if I can only find out the best 
way, that's the trouble. But never mind, I'll be my own 
He now rang the bell for Tom. 
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Tom immediately appeared, with his usual " Yer's me, 



sir." 



" Tom," said Mr. Cleveland, " put me in mind in the 
morning to send a load of wood to old Mrs. Peters." 

" Yes, sir," said Tom, " an* you better sen' some bacon, 
'cause I bin yerry (hear) little Mass Jack Peter say him 
aint bin hab no meat for eat sence I do* know de day 
when. I rispec dey drudder hab de meat sted o' de wood, 
'cause dey kin pick up wood nuf all 'bout." 

" You mind your own business, sir," said Mr. Cleve- 
land, " I'll send just what I please. How long is it since 
I came to you for advice? Confound the fellow!" he 
muttered aside, " I meant to send the woman some meat, 
and now if I do it, that impudent fellow will think I do it 
because he advised it. Any how, I'll not send bacon, Til 
send beef or mutton." 

Just at this moment, there was a knock at the door, 
and Tom, going to open it, admitted Dick, the coach- 
man. 

"What do you want, Dick, at this time o' night?" 
inquired his master. 

" Dere's a man down stays, sir," replied Dick, " and he 
seem to be in great 'fliction. He says dey is camping out 
'bout half a mile below, sir, and de trees is fallin' so bad 
he is fraid dey will all be killed. He ask you if you kin 
let dem stay in one of de out houses tell to-morrow." 

"Camping out on such a night as this?"^&Ukied Mr. 
Cleveland, "the Lord have pity on then^^^^^nany 
are there of them, Dick ?" 




14 >• 
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" He, an' his wife, and six little children, sir," answered 
Dick. 

" No negroes ?" inquired his master. 

" Not a nigger, sir," said Dick. " I aint like poor buck- 
rah, no how, sir, but I 'spect you best take dese people in> 
lest dey might die right in our woods." 

Tom, knowing his master's dislike of advice, and fear- 
ing that Dick had taken the surest method to shut them 
out, now chimed in, and said, " Massa, ef I bin you, I no 
would tek dem in none 't all." 

"What do you mean, sir?" exclaimed Mr. Cleveland; 
" you surely must be taking leave of your senses. Dick, 
you'll have to give that boy of your's a thrashing. I'll not 
stand his insolence much longer. Don't stand there grin- 
;ning at me, sir." 

" .No, sir," snickered Tom, skulking behind Dick, who 
was his father. 

" Let the man come up here, Dick," said Mr. Cleveland. 

When the traveller made his appearance, Mr. Cleve- 
land was startled at his wan and wo-begone appearance. 
" Sit down, my man," said he. 

" I thank you, sir," replied the stranger, " but I must be 
back as soon as possible to my family. Can you grant us 
a night's lodging, sir?" 

" Certainly, sir," replied Mr. Cleveland ; " have you any 
means of getting your family hither ? I am told you have 
six Uttlego^M. 9 ' 

"They JEkfift walk, sir," replied the stranger, "for our 
only horse has been killed by a falling tree ; but I have 
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not a word to say. It might have been my wife or one 
of my little ones, and, poor as I am, I can spare none of 
them." 

Mr. Cleveland, whose feelings were at this time in an 
unusually softened state, got up, and walked rapidly to 
the book-case to conceal his emotion, dashed away a 
tear, and muttered to himself, as was his wont, " 'Tis con- 
foundedly affecting, that's a fact." Then turning to the 
stranger, who was in the act of leaving the room, he said, 
"If you will wait a few moments I will have my carriage 
got ; your wife and little ones must not walk on such a 
night as this." 

44 God bless you, sir," said the stranger, in a trembling 
voice, " but I am too uneasy to stay a moment longer." 

44 Well, go on," said Mr. Cleveland, and the carriage 
shall come after you, and I will go in it myself." The 
stranger brushed his hand across his eyes, and left the 
room without speaking a word; while Dick and Tom 
exchanged glances of surprise at their master's uncommon 
fit of philanthropy, Tom feeling fully assured that the 
" poor buckrah's" as he termed them, owed their good for- 
tune to his seasonable interference. 

The carriage was soon in readiness, and Mr. Cleveland 
rode in it to the spot. He found the family all gathered 
around the dead horse, and lamenting over it ; while the 
father having just arrived, was expatiating upon his kind 
reception by Mr. Cleveland. It took them some little 
time to stow themselves away in the carriage, and Mr. 
Cleveland actually carried two sturdy children on his 
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knees. Yes, there he was, riding through the dreadful 
storm, in danger every moment from the trees which 
were falling all around him, with an infant in its mother's 
arms squalling with all its might, and a heavy boy Qn 
each knee, and squeezed almost to death into the bargain, 
for there were nine in the carriage, — and yet feeling so 
happy ! ay, far happier than he had felt for many a long 
day. Truly, charity brings its own reward. 

When they arrived at Mr. Cleveland's house, instead of 
being stowed away in an out-building, as the poor man 
had modestly requested, they were comfortably provided 
for beneath his own roof. That night as he laid his head 
upon his pillow, he could not help feeling surprised at his 
sudden accession of happiness. " Well, I will go on," he 
soliloquized ; " I will pursue the path I have this night 
taken, and if I always feel as I do now, I am a new man, 
and will never again talk about blowing my brains out." 
He slept that night the sleep of peace, and arose in the 
morning with a light heart and buoyant spirits. # 

His first care was to take the father of the family aside, 
and gather from him the story of his misfortunes. It was 
a long and mournful tale, and Mr. Cleveland was obliged 
more than once to pretend a sudden call out of the room, 
that he might hide his emotion. And the tale was by no 
means told in vain. True to his new resolutions, Mr. Cleve- 
land thankfully accepted the work which Providence had 
given him to do, and the family of emigrants, to this day, 
mention the name of Cleveland with tears of gratitude 
and love, and, when they implore God's mercy for them- 
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selves, never forget to invoke for their kind benefactor, 
Heaven's choicest blessings. Nor is that the only family 
whose hearts glow at the mention of Mr. Cleveland's 
natae. Far and wide his name is known, and honored 
and beloved. 

And Mr. Cleveland has found out the real secret of 
happiness. It is true that he and Tom still have their 
squabbles, for Tom is really a provoking fellow, and Mr. 
Cleveland is, and always will be, an eccentric, impulsive 
man ; but his heart, which, when we first introduced him 
to our readers, was far from being right with God, or with 
his fellow-men, is now the dwelling place of love and 
kindness, and the experience of every day contributes to 
strengthen the new principles he has imbibed, and to 
confirm him in the right. 

Reader ! art thou sad or solitary ? I can offer thee a 
certain cure for all thy woes. Contemplate the life of 
Jesus. Follow him through all those years of toil and 
suffering. .See him wherever called by the sorrows of 
his human brethren, and witness his deeds of mercy and 
his offices of love, and then — " go thou and do likewise. ,, 



TO JAMIE IN HEAVEN. 

Mil 8 HAN N All 7. GOULD. 

Six summers, dear Jamie, had spread their bright flowers, 
With joy for thine eye, as thyself was to ours ; 
The song of the bird, to thy glad infant ear, 
Was sweet, as to ours, thy loved accents to hear. 
But, Ah ! when the seventh spring-budding came round, 
Alone in our hearts could thine image be found ! 
The birds flitted through the green branches, and gave 
Their sweet morning hymns round our little one's grave. 

We go to thy pillow — but find it impressed ; 
Thy fair, open brow has forsaken that rest ; — 
We hear not thy lisping of soft-murmured prayer 
To God, for his angel to watch o'er thee there : 
Thy dark, loving eye, with its light, which the lid 
There veiled fir the night-h« urs, forever is hid ! 
Thy bright, cherub lips have been robbed of their breath, 
And changed in their hue, by the chill touch of death. 

We wait, and we list, — but we hear thee no more, 
With light bounding foot, on the step of the door ; 
Thy place at the table, — the ground of thy play, 
Doth sorrow's drear shade overhang day by day : 
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A void hast thou left earth and time ne'er can fill ; 
And yet, ever-present, sweet child, art thou still ! 
Our spirits their darling so view and infold, 
That death cannot hide thee, nor loosen our hold. 

Thy raiment — thy playthings — now sacredly dear, 
When viewed touch the heart like the point of a spear. 
Thy small, precious book, oft so fondly perused, 
Intent, on the tale, while thy young fancy mused, 
No more by thy warm, tender fingers impressed, 
Seems now, like thyself, laid forever at rest. 
Its story's short sequel in thee has been given ; 
" The good little Boy" 1 has been taken to Heaven. 

But, He who has called thee thus early to him, 
Before thy bright soul in earth's ways had grown dim ; — 
Ere yet thy free heart had been caught in their snares, 
Oppressed with life's burdens, or torn by its cares — 
That Savior once wept with the mourner below : 
He numbers our tear-drops — he pities our woe. 
And oh ! may he teach us the wisdom and trust, 
To meet thee with him, above sorrow and dust ! 

1. The title of the iweet little child's favorite book, which he read continually, 



WOUNDED HONOR. 



T. 8. ARTHUR. 



A few years ago, two young officers, while heated 
with wine, got into a quarrel. It is worthy of remark, 
by the way, that most quarrels originate when the parties 
are "heated with wine," as it is said. 

Lieut. T who had given cause of offence, and 

Capt. R who considered himself insulted, were, 

at the time the difficulty occurred, passing a few days in 
the city of New York, previous to going south to join 

their respective companies. T was an unmarried 

man ; but R had a wife and one child, a beautiful 

boy three years old. Mrs. R was in New York at 

the time. All the parties were staying at the A 

hotel. 

The origin of the quarrel was this. After drinking 

rather freely one day at dinner, T and R ,in 

company with two officers of the navy, went over to 

Hoboken, and while there, R who had taken more 

wine than he could well bear, was betrayed into the 
utterance of a light and insulting remark to a young lady, 
who, with a female companion, had come over from the 
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city to enjoy a walk in the pleasure grounds. The girl 
burst into tears, and taking the arm of her friend, went 

quickly away from the vicinity of the young men. T 

had a sister for whom he had a most tender regard, and 
the thoughts of such words being addressed to her, 
aroused his indignant feelings. Turning hastily towards 
Capt. R he said, with flashing eyes : — 

"That was a shameful outrage, and if she was my 
sister, I would resent it." 

R drew himself up, and replied, angrily, " Con- 
sider her your sister." 

"No," said T , " As she is not my sister, I will let 

the outrage pass. It is perhaps, well for both of us, that 
the young lady has no claims upon me." 

"But I shall not let the matter pass, you may be sure." 

Retorted R , with assumed calmness, turning away 

as he spoke. 

The friends of both parties sought anxiously to recon- 
cile the difficulty; but without effect. R — — - must have 

an apology, and T was by no means prepared to 

make one. 

At ten o'clock that night as Lieut. T sat in his 

room, a friend of Capt. R entered with a demand 

for a retraction of the insulting language used at Ho- 
boken. 

"You know that I cannot retract," replied the young 
man. "Had I, in the heat of the moment, said what my 
cooler judgment does not approve, I would instantly 
apologize for the wrong done. But, his wanton insult to 

15 
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the young lady was a shameful outrage, and I cannot 
retract the words I uttered; though, if there had been time 
for reflection, I might not have spoken as freely as I did." 

"Nothing will satisfy Capt. R but an apology." 

"I am sorry for it. If he exacts from me an impossible 
thing, he must not wonder if I do not comply with his 
demand. I am ready to say that I spoke from a sudden 
impulse — from the heat of the moment — but nothing 
more. The truth of my words, hastily as they were 
uttered, are undeniable, and therefore they cannot be 
recalled." 

"Then a meeting cannot be avoided. Will you name 
your friend V 9 

"I will." 

"Say that I shall be glad to see him to morrow mor- 
ning, in my room, at ten o'clock." Lieut. T bowed* 

and the representative of Capt. R departed. 

It too often happens that those who are called "friends" 
in affairs of this kind, are the worst enemies of both 
parties, carefully blocking up all the avenues to a recon- 
ciliation by heaping fuel upon the revengeful fire 
that burns in the bosoms of their respective principals, 
instead of seeking, if possible, to extinguish it. It was so 

in this case ; particularly as regarded R 's second. 

He had killed his man, and, instead of suffering the pangs 
of an undying remorse for the murderous deed, rather 
gloried in the fact, and felt a secret pleasure as he con- 
templated the meeting between T and R > 

which he saw to be inevitable. 
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A night's repose, and the company of his wife and 

child, to whom Capt. R was tenderly attached, 

made him feel rather more serious than he had felt on 
the evening before. Shame too, for what he had done, 
could not be entirely stifled by anger at the insult 
received from a brother officer. He had insulted a vir- 
tuous and unprotected woman, and that fact he knew 
would come out, and reflect but little upon his honor as a 
man, even though in vindication of his honor, he should 
brave the fire of his adversary. To keep down such 
thoughts and feelings, he drank brandy almost every 
hour, and this soon gave him what he considered a right 
state of mind under the circumstances. 

Notwithstanding the most careful efforts to conceal 

from Mrs. R what was in contemplation, that lady 

could not help perceiving that something was wrong, and 
she very naturally became alarmed, and besought her 
husband to tell her the cause of his strange and altered 
manner ; but he evaded all her eager inquiries, and tried 
to laugh at her apprehensions. He was too ill at ease, 
however, in his own mind, to be able to quiet the uneasi- 
ness of his wife, who saw deeper than his words and 
affected indifference. 

The meeting was fixed for the day succeeding that upon 
which the seconds met to arrange preliminaries, and the 
spot selected was about a mile above the place where the 
cause of the difficulty occurred — time, nine o'clock, in the 
morning. 

As a knowledge of the affair passed from one to 
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another, as such things will pass, spit© of the efforts of 
those most concerned to keep every thing as quiet as pos- 
sible, the real friends of both parties began to come 
forward, and make use of all the influence they possessed 
to prevent a hostile meeting. But, as Lieut. T 
could not and would not retract what he had said, and 

Capt. R was resolute in demanding reparation for 

his wounded honor, all such efforts proved in vain. 

As a last resort, one of these friends waited upon Mrs. 

R , and apprised her of what was about to take 

place, trusting that the wife's tears and entreaties might 
possess a stronger power over him than the arguments of 

his fellow-men. But with Capt. R , pride was an 

over-mastering passion; and this acting upon his false 
notions of honor, sustained him in his mad purpose, even 
against the agonized appeals of his wife. 

" It is useless to urge me, Adelaide," he replied to her 
almost frantic entreaties, " As a man of honor, I cannot 
retrace my steps. He insulted me in the presence of 
others, and I demanded an apology. That he refused to 
give ; and nothing was left me but to require satisfac- 
tion." 

" But your life is not your own to throw away, nor have 
you a right to take his," said the tearful wife, forcing her- 
self into some composure, and trying to appeal to his 
reason. 

" I have nothing to do with that, Adelaide," he returned. 
" He insulted me, and, by the laws of honor, must render 
me satisfaction." 
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u It is a false code of honor," urged Mrs. R- 



u Let the responsibility rest with those who made the 
laws ; while they exist, I must obey them." 

Hopeless of moving him by arguments, Mrs. R , 

in the terrible anguish which was almost maddening her, 
lifted their little boy in her arms, and holding him up 
before his father's eyes, said — 

* Albert ! If your love for me is not strong enough to 
keep you from throwing away your life, think whether 
you dare leave this dear babe alone in the world." 

" I will leave it with you, Adelaide, as a sacred trust, 
should I fall ;" replied Capt. R , with strong emo- 
tion. 

*• With me !" The wife put down the wondering child 
gently, and covering her pale face with her hands, sunk 
upon a chair, adding in a mournful voice — " And who 
will care for me V 9 

Capt. R. was deeply moved. But no appeals nor 
entreaties could make him give up his purpose. Brave 
as he believed himself, he had not the courage to do that. 
He had been insulted, and by the laws of honor he must 
have satisfaction. The cause of the insult — the honor- 
ableness of the act which provoked it — were not ques- 
tions to come into the account. 

As for Lieut. T , the more he reflected on the 

affair, the more deeply did he regret the aspect it had 

assumed. He knew the wife of R , and esteemed 

her for the loveliness of her character, and honored her 
for the devoted attachment she bore her husband. Their 
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dear little boy, too, had been a favorite with him. To 
rob the one of a husband, and the other of a father, should 
his aim prove fatal, was a thought that filled his breast 
with exquisite pain. 

" I will fire in the air ;" he said to himself, rising in 
agitation from the table at which he had been writing, 
and moving about hurriedly, as the image of the widowed 
wife and orphaned child came up distinctly before him. 

But the love of life is strong in all, and all have indi- 
vidual duties and responsibilities. A recollection of these 

soon came to the mind of T , and changed the 

current of his thoughts. 

" No— no — I dare not do that," he said, again seating 
himself; "I am dragged into this, and it is a duty I owe 
to myself, as well as-to others, to save my life if I can. If 
R mill not regard his wife and child, I cannot." 

There was a gentle tap at his door as he said this. On 

opening it, the wife of Capt. R , with pale face and 

quivering lips, came in. He closed the door, and they 

were alone. It was some time before Mrs. R 

could speak, after she was seated. At last, she said in a 
low, tremulous voice, that gradually gained steadiness : 

" Lieut. T , I need not explain the purport of my 

visit. Your own heart will conjecture it. Hopeless of 
influencing my husband in this dreadful business, I have 
come to you." 

"Are you not aware, Madam," replied T , as 

firmly as he could speak, "that I am the challenged 
party?" 
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" ^- yes ! I am aware of that." 

" Do you know the cause of this unhappy misunder- 
standing, and the position in which I am placed ?" 

" Not fully. I can get no one to explain it to me. Will 
you do so ?" 

" No, Madam, I cannot. All I can tell you is, that I 
am asked to retract or apologize for words which, though 
uttered under the impulse of the moment, expressed the 
simple truth." 

" But cannot you say that you spoke hastily ?" 

" I have said that. But it will not do." 

" To let death hang upon a mere expression ; a hasty 
word ; an overstrained idea of honor ! Oh, it is dreadful !" 
sobbed Mrs. R -, wringing her hands. But she con- 
trolled herself, and said in a firmer voice : 

" Lieut. T , a wife and mother will go far and 

sacrifice much to save the life of her husband and the 
father of her child. You cannot know what I suffer, and 
may not understand how it is that I can come to you with 
the appeal I have to make. But, it is my only hope, and 
I must urge it upon you. Oh, sir ! the thought of my 
husband's going forth on this dreadful business, makes 
me feel as if I was going mad ! !" 

" But what can I do, Mrs. R ? 7 am the challenged 

party." 

" Refuse to fight." 

" And b* branded as a coward ! You ask of me too 
much, madam !" 

" Is the mere word * coward 1 to be put against every 
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other consequence ?" said Mrs. R . '• Will not the 

thought that you have saved your friend from murder by 
your own hand, his wife from widowhood, and his child 
from orphanage, sustain you under the false imputation ? 
0, sir ! I know it will ! Have the courage to do right. 
Be truly brave !" 

The tears and entreaties of a young, beautiful and 
distressed woman, pleading for the life of her husband, 
must have in them a power of eloquence sufficient to 
soften the most resolute will. Lieut. T found him- 
self placed in a new difficulty. After a long struggle 
with himself, during which the anxious wife urged him 
by many and various considerations to do as she wished,, 
he said : 

"What you ask, madam, I cannot grant. But, FU tell 
you what I will do." 

Mrs. R listened eagerly. 

" I will receive your husband's fire, and then discharge 
my pistol in the air. If I am killed, let it be so ; if I 
escape, all will be well." 

T-^ expected to see the beautiful face of Mrs. 

R — i — instantly covered with a glad expression, and to 
hear from her an overwhelming burst of gratitude. But 
he was mistaken. She looked at him for a moment, and 
then replied, sadly : 

" For such a generous self-devotion my heart blesses 
you. But that sacrifice cannot, must not be made. I 
will not accept even my husband's life from you on such 
terms. No— no — ." 
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" What more can I do, madam ?" asked T , unable 

to conceal the surprise he felt. 

u Refuse to fight," said Mrs. R , firmly. 

u Impossible I" 

But Mrs. R plead so long, so tearfully, and so 

earnestly, that Lieut. T at last yielded to her 

entreaties, and she left his room with tears of joy and 
gratitude upon her face. We need not repeat all she 
said, nor give the many appeals she made to the higher 
and nobler attributes of his mind. Enough, that her 
efforts were successful. 

On the next morning, when Lieut. T 's second 

called upon him at an early hour, he was confounded to 
hear him say, very calmly — 

■ 

" I have concluded not to fight." 

" What !" he exclaimed. " Not fight I Have not you 
accepted the challenge, named the weapons and appointed 
the time ?" 

" Yes, I have done all these ; and yet I do not mean to 
fight." 

"Why? Why?" 

" People will say that it is because I am a coward ; and, 
perhaps it is, I have not the courage to keep my appoint- 
ment with Capt. R ." 

" T !" exclaimed the second, looking at him with 

an expression of astonishment and bewilderment. 

" It is true what I say ;" added T , his steady eye 

showing no trace of any fear. " I cannot meet R 

without returning his fire. It would be wrong for me to 

16 
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throw my life away where a chance of saving it remained. 
If I fire at him, I shall most probably kill him ; and I own 
that I have not the courage to make his lovely young 
wife a widow, and that sweet child of his an orphan." 

" That is his business, not yours," said the second. 

44 1 am aware that the world would say this, and, more- 
over, laugh at my reason, if I were to permit it to go 
forth, which I do not, for I must hold you to honorable 
secrecy. All you have to do is to say that your principal 
refuses to fight." 

" T ," said his friend, with a marked expression of 

feeling, " I cannot but admire your motive, but dare not 
advise you to act from it. Your honor as a man is at 
stake. You are not responsible for the consequences of 
your present position, for you were dragged into it against 
your will. If you refuse to fight, you will not be able to 
hold your position in the army," 

" I may not ; but I am not so sure that I cannot. I 
trust the time will come, and that soon, when it will be 
seen whether I am a coward in a good cause. This is a 
bad one, viewed in any aspect." 

No argument could move Lieut. T from his 

resolution. When his second gave notice that his princi- 
pal declined going out, there was quite an excitement 
among those who had been made acquainted with the 
fact that a duel was to take place between the young 

officers ; and it was admitted on all hands that T 

had " shown the white feather." 

" Then he has got to apologize or be disgraced ;" was 
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the remark with which Capt. R received the intelli- 
gence. 

" You must post him as a coward, or cane him as a 
poltroon f said the individual who had stood his friend in 
the matter. 

" I will cane him !" exclaimed Capt. R , and taking 

up his rattan, went down into the great hall below, to 

await Lieut. T 's appearance. He did not wait 

very long, for T , who was very far from being a 

coward, and who did not mean to hide himself away in 
fear of the sneer or frown of his fellow-men, came down 
stairs at the usual time in the morning. His friend, who 

knew the violent temper of Capt. R , feared that 

there would be trouble, and therefore, felt it to be his duty 
to keep in company with T . 

There were, perhaps, fifty persons, in the hall and par- 
lors when Lieut. T appeared. The moment Capt. 

R saw him, he stepped fiercely up and said, in a 

voice so loud that it could be heard through the parlors, 
and ringing up the stairway and along the passages of 
the house: 

" Lieut. T you insulted me, and would not apolo- 
gize ; I demanded honorable satisfaction, and you agreed to 
give it; but, at the last moment, like a coward, refused to 
meet me. Now, sir, you must make an apology, or I will 
disgrace you !" 

And, as he spoke, he raised the cane as if about to 
strike. 

T folded his arms calmly, and without a muscle 
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of his face moving, lifted his eyes to those of his assailant, 
and looked at him steadily. By this time the two men 

were surrounded by a crowd, and the second of T 

had placed himself in a position to catch the arm of Capt. 

R and prevent the outrage he contemplated. A 

moment or two of agitating suspense elapsed, and then 
Lieut. T— — — said, in a very firm, deliberate, and calm 
voice : 

" Capt. R , I admit that I spoke to you from the 

impulse of the moment, warmly, and severely. You 
know the cause, and can best tell whether my words 
expressed the truth. I believe they did, and, therefore, 
cannot recall them; although, if I had taken time to 
reflect, I might have spoken differently or not at all. As 
to giving you the satisfaction you have demanded. I at 
first consented to do so; but subsequent reflection has 
caused me to change my mind. The reason why I have 
done so, honor forbids me to state. Call it cowardice if 
you will ; I will not gainsay your words ; though the 
time may come when the opportunity will be given to 
prove that the epithet belongs not to me. And yet I am 
free to own that I have not the courage to meet you in 
the deadly encounter you desire, and will not do it." 

" Then you shall apologize !" exclaimed Capt. R > 

losing all control over himself, " or I will disgrace you I" 

" Never !" was the calmly spoken answer. 

A quick flush went over the face of R , and there 

was a motion in his arm as if he were about to do as he 
had threatened, when a sudden cry was heard on the 
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stairs just behind him, and his wife came springing down, 
and bursting her way through the crowd, seized his 
uplifted hand. 

" For Heaven's sake, Albert ! let me speak to you a 
word ;" she said, drawing him, almost by force, a little 
apart from the crowd, that separated and left them alone, 
when she hurriedly explained the interview that had 

passed between her and Lieut. T on the previous 

day. 

As soon as Capt. R clearly comprehended the 

truth, the cane fell upon the floor. Turning suddenly 

away from his wife, he again stood facing Lieut, T , 

but with an altered countenance. 

" Gentlemen," he said, addressing those who " stood 
around, " I find that I have wronged, and was about to 
wrong still further, a man who deserves my respect and 
honor more than my hate. True, he spoke harsh, and 
what I felt at the time to be, insulting words : but for 
that I now forgive him. Yesterday, I now learn, that my 
wife, despairing of moving me from my purpose, called 

upon Lieut. T , and implored him to decline the 

hostile meeting which had been appointed to take place 
this morning. That he said he could not do, but nobly 
proposed, in order to make her mind easy in regard to 
her husband, to receive my fire, and then discharge his 
pistol in the air. But to this she would not listen a 
moment. Finally, he yielded to her tearful entreaties, 
and, for the sake of my wife and child, refused to meet 
me in deadly strife, although he well knew, that he must 
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inevitably receive the brand of a coward, and be, perhaps, 

driven from the army. " Lieut. T ," added Capt 

R , extending his hand as he spoke, " let us forgive 

the past and be friends for the future." 

Lieut. T accepted the proffered hand, saying, 

with a smile, as he shook it heartily : 

" With all my heart, Captain, and I am sure that our 
honor is just as whole as if the Devil had succeeded in 
getting us over the river, and we had fired a shot at each 
other. He's a terrible bad adviser, and sure to involve 
us in trouble if he can only force his way, in some 
unlucky moment, into our councils." 

This was assented to all around. The company 
approved the reconciliation, and gave both parties credit 
for letting better feelings take the place of hatred and 
revenge; and so will every one else. 

Mrs. R , when she was looked for, had retired to 

her room. Her husband, after a short time, followed, and 
found her with their little boy held tightly to her breast. 
Her tears were falling over his face in large drops. 
Throwing his arms around them both, he held them tightly 
to his bosom for a long time without speaking. 

" Did I do wrong, dear ?" at length said Mrs. R , 

in a timid voice. 

" Wrong ?" replied her husband. " No ! But why did'nt 
you tell me sooner ?" 

" It was my first opportunity. You kept away from me 
most of the time, and would not hear me when I tried to 
speak." 



^ 
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"Because I was a madman. But, thanks to your love, 

and the noble spirit of T , I have been saved from a 

deed whose evil consequences might have been of the 
most afflictive kind." 

" Is it not strange," said Mrs. R , looking up ten- 
derly at her husband, and smiling through her tears, 
" that you can now see the madness of what you were so 
bent upon doing only a little while ago ?" 

" It is because, as T justly intimated, I had taken 

the Devil for an adviser, and he blinded my eyes so that 
I could see nothing but my wounded honor. As soon as 
he was cast out, right perceptions came, and right actions 
followed. I hope to be a wiser man in future." 



THE TRIBUTE. 



MRS. L. H. 8IOOUBN1T. 



[On seeing a painting of the Cemetery on French Island, in China, where Mr. James D. 
Perrit was buried.J 



On with your burden, — On. — The spot is fair, 

The cool, green trees their peaceful branches spread, 
Soft is the quiet wave that ripples there, 

And smooth the pillow for the sleeper's head ; 
There waits the boat that bare the youthful dead, 

While with sad step the father goes to lay 
'Neath the turf-covering of a foreign bed 

The lov'd companion of his lonely way. 

On with your burden, — On. — 'Tis holy rest, — 

There's grief of strangers at your lowly bier,— 
The tear of China falls upon his breast 

That yielded back his noble spirit here,— 
But far away, amid his native earth, 

His mother dreams not of her darling's urn, 
And his fond sisters round the cheerful hearth 

Revolve the promise of his quick return. 
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On with your burden, — On. — Words may not tell 

How dear the dust that here in hope doth lie, 
But when from farthest clime and darkest cell 

Earth's summoned myriads seek the judging sky, 
Blest he thy meeting, Youth of many a charm, 

With those who mourn thee on thy native shore, 
Blest he the meeting where no pain can harm, 

And parting sorrows pierce the soul no more. 



4 
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DIVINE POWER 

AS SEEN IN THE PHENOMENA OF LIFE. 

BT. RIV. ALONZO POTTER, D D. 

In the last volume of the Opal some remarks were 
offered in respect to the light which Vital Phenomena, 
and especially the phenomena of microscopic life, cast on 
the Power of the Creator : it being our object to show 
how this attribute of God, no less than His wisdom, can be 
illustrated through the smallest as well as the greatest of 
His works. 

In the remarks that follow, it is proposed to show that 
even according to the popular apprehensions of Power, 
this perfection of God is most impressively exhibited in 
the functions of Life. For the sake of greater simplicity 
we may consider Life as a single force, and we may 
attempt to estimate its dynamic energies either by con- 
sidering the multiplicity of organized creatures (of species 
as well as individuals) which originate through its 
agency ; or by reflecting on the mighty resistances which 
it overcomes. 

We shall confine our attention to the latter of these 
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points, and shall notice a few of the barriers, chemical, 
physical, and mechanical, which Life is able to prostrate as 
it pours its ceaseless and multitudinous streams over and 
around our globe. 

First. — Consider the chemical forces, which the Vital 
Power is able to master and subdue. 

Deprive an individual plant or animal of life, and how 
quickly does it decay and putrefy — its constituent ele- 
ments hastening to abandon the state of unstable equi- 
librium in which they have been imprisoned, and return- 
ing to chemical conditions more congenial to their 
physical properties. Life is the power which has thus 
mastered them and bound them, as it were, with chains. 
So long as this power pervades the organism, it can sub- 
due some of the strongest affinities, and transmute some 
of the most refractory substances in nature. It can 
solidify gases ; it can digest limestone and flints ; it can 
bring together from earth, air, and water, the most hete- 
rogeneous elements, and transform them into living, 
organized substances ; — in plants, transforming all these 
elements into sap, and from that sap evolving fibrous 
matter by one process, gum by another, resin by another, 
oil by another, sugar by another ; — in animals, digesting 
every kind of food into blood, and from this fluid extract- 
ing bone for one part, muscular fibre for another, nervous 
matter for another, gelatinous matter for another, albumin- 
ous for another, and so on almost without limit. 

Second. — Consider again the hostile physical powers, in 
spite of which Life maintains itself. There is hardly a limit 
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which men have been accustomed to set to the onward 
movement of the Vital Power which it does not pass. It 
is so with the limit of light, of cold, of heat, of moisture, 
of time. It was once thought that plants could not 
grow, or, at least, acquire a fresh color without light : — 
yet, at the depth of more than one thousand feet below 
the surface of the sea, where it must be as dark as mid- 
night, plants not only grow, forests not only wave, but 
they acquire a vivid green hue. — It was once supposed 
that animal life could hardly maintain itself by natural 
means beyond certain lines of latitude : and yet in the 
neighborhood of either pole, in the residuum of melted 
ice, which floats as high as 78° 10', far beyond where 
larger animals have ceased to exist, many new varieties 
of invisibly minute infusoria, have been found not only 
living, but contending actively and successfully, with the 
intense cold. — It was once believed by all, that no living 
organism could long exist in a heat above 150°, P., or 
when wholly deprived of moisture. And yet the acari 
live in boiling water as well as scathing alcohol : the 
rotifer or wheel animalcule, has been revivified after 
having been dried for twenty-eight days in vacuo, and 
after having been subjected to a heat of 248°, P., mixed 
with oil of vitriol. Seeds have germinated that were 
taken from the stomach of a man buried beneath a Ro- 
man barrow, nearly two thousand years ago ; as has been 
the case with seeds taken from Egyptian mummies, four 
thousand years old. In some species even the developed 
plant seems to be endowed with an almost deathless vital- 
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ity. There are trees in South America, such as the 
boabab, which are supposed to have attained the enor- 
mous age of five thousand years, and which have thus stood 
unharmed amidst the war of elements, while kingdoms 
have risen and declined, and unnumbered generations of 
mighty men of war have gone the way of all the earth. 

Even where the individual dies, and dies soon, he rarely 
does so without detaching a portion of himself containing 
the germ of another like individual, perhaps of many 
such, so that though he disappears, he leaves behind him 
an unbroken stream of vital power which flows on from 
generation to generation, and which no natural causes, 
known to man, can arrest. All our living species are 
about six thousand years old. It is doubtful whether one 
of those that lived, when the great progenitor of our race 
was created, has perished. It is known that many 
species now living, must have existed through all preced- 
ing geological epochs, back even to the time when animal 
life first appeared on the earth. And when those, whose 
fossil remains are entombed in the rocks and mountains 
of our globe, became extinct, their death, says a great 
naturalist, 1 seems to have been a violent rather than a natu- 
ral one, thus intimating, that as it required a God to 
create, so it requires a God to destroy a living species. 
u We have" he adds, " no Experience of the extinction of a 
species by a gradual abrogation of the procreative powers in 
the individuals of successive generations." 

1 Mr. Owen. 
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Consider, in the third place, the power which Life 
exerts in overcoming mechanical resistances, and which 
we can of course, measure more accurately. Observe 
first the dynamic agency exerted by the vital principle in 
plants. It has been ascertained by careful experiment, 
that the force which causes sap to ascend in the trunk of 
a pear tree, is sufficient to balance a column of mercury 
thirty-eight inches in height. The pressure of the atmos- 
phere can balance a column of mercury only twenty- 
eight to thirty inches in height, so that the upward pres- 
sure of sap is in this case nearly one fourth greater than 
the upward pressure of the atmosphere. But the latter 
is equivalent, as is well known, to a pressure of about 
fifteen pounds to the square inch, and is sufficient to raise 
and keep suspended all those clouds which curtain this 
our earthly habitation — and from which our rain de- 
scends. Now it is computed that were these same clouds 
to be raised by human strength it would tax the efforts 
of all our race for a period of two hundred thousand 
years. Extravagant as this estimate may at first sight 
seem, it will appear less so if we consider that the rain 
discharged annually from these clouds, falls, over the 
whole globe, to an average depth of thirty inches, so that 
a hollow sphere of the diameter of the earth, of the spe- 
cific gravity of water, and thirty inches in thickness, would 
represent less than the vast weight of these clouds. It 
required one hundred thousand men for twenty years, 
aided doubtless by machinery, to build the great pyramid 
of Egypt. But what were the masses they raised to 
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those which are raised by the vital energies of the 
ascending sap and of the absorbing, digesting leaf! 
What is every forest, but a forest of nature's pyramids 
in which each tree rises by the power of life ! Not only 
the trees, that stand on from year to year, perhaps from 
age to age, but their leaves and branches also, with the 
annual plants that have fallen and perished, — all must be 
embraced when we ^ould reckon the weights raised or 
mechanical effects produced. 

Take annual plants alone. Look at the earth in the 
opening of Spring when all is yet a waste. Innumerable 
seeds deposited, some by man, some by nature, slumber 
beneath the clods. They soon begin to shoot forth their 
plumules, and as they do it, what immense masses of 
super-incumbent matter are silently upheaved ! The 
Corinthian capital is but a transcript of an acanthus 
forcing its way upward, around a weight which had 
been laid upon it. 

Hardly any soil is so impervious but the tender shoot 
can make its path towards the light and heat. In a few 
months what teeming abundance, what tangled matted 
masses of vegetation load the fields and the wildernesses 
lately so sterile. The ships of commerce, which are 
ploughing every sea and thronging every port, find a 
large portion of their freight in the seeds and seed-vessels 
which are the growth of a single season ; and these, be it 
remembered, are the least weighty parts of the plants 
from which they are taken ; while those plants ag;ain are 
but an insignificant fraction when compared with the 
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immeasurable quantity of vegetable matter which, du- 
ring the same period, has arisen spontaneously from the 
ground, and been upheld, in spite of gravity, by the 
power of Life. 

From vital dynamics, as seen in vegetables, turn to 
animals ; and first to the force exerted by the involuntary 
or vital organs. Take, for example, the human heart 
which contracts with a force of six pounds to the square 
inch, or sixty pounds for the whole interior surface of the 
organ. These contractions are repeated four thousand 
times in an hour, or nearly one hundred thousand times 
in a day. Multiply one hundred thousand by sixty, and 
you get a force of 6 000 000 lbs. representing the mechan- 
ical power exerted by each of these palpitating hearts 
of ours in every twenty-four hours. Or in other words, 
if all these separate contractile efforts of the heart, in 
one day, could be concentrated into a single mechanical 
effort it would be sufficient to lift from the earth a mass 
of rock weighing 6 000 000 lbs. ! If this, the heart work 
of one individual, be multiplied by the number of people 
on the earth, then we get an aggregate of six thousand 
billions of pounds to represent the diurnal heart work of 
the human family. And the heart, remember, is but 
one of many organs in man, and man is but one of more 
than a million of separate species of animals. Besides, 
to the involuntary and unintermitted motions in animals 
you must add their voluntary and intermitted motions. 
Busy insects, ever on the wing during their waking 
hours, fishes, ever in quest of prey or rioting in sport or 
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leaping from hungry pursuers, — birds, reptiles, quadru- 
peds 41 seeking food, shelter, and enjoyment, — man ever 
active, never satisfied — man that goeth to his work and 
to his labor until the evening, — here is an aggregate 
of dynamic power put forth by Life, between every rising 
and setting sun, which may well lead our adoring 
thoughts to Him in whom all organized creatures live 
and move and have their being. 

In conclusion look at the mechanical power put forth 
by the extinct life of vegetables. Look at that great 
instrument of modern civilization — the steam engine — 
every where at work, and every where working wonders. 
It is in the mill and in the factory — on the highway 
and at sea, at the bottom of deep mines and on the 
heights of lofty mountains. It excavates the ore, it helps 
to purify and prepare it for use, it bears the metal to the 
artizan, it beats it, rolls it, presses it, draws it. It spins 
yarn: it weaves cloth: it prints books: it flies with these 
and all other fabrics over the land and over the sea. It 
goes on its way, with the velocity of a bird, transporting 
letters, persons and property; bringing distant places 
near; bridging over half the ocean, and in one word 
achieving changes as rapid as they are great and unex- 
ampled. Now what is the moving power here? what 
gives to this instrument its amazing value and efficiency? 
Did it ever occur to you that it is the power of LIFE ? 

18 



THE SWISS ALP. 

TROU TH1 dXBlCAlT. 

Yester eve thy peaks were dark 

As the locks of her I love- 
When afar I gazed upon thee 

Towering in the bine above. 
Bnt the morn beheld them silver'd 

With a mantle bright of snow, 
Which the night, with chilly fingers, 

Sadden spread upon thy brow !— - 
Ah ! how swiftly link'd together 

Youth and Old Age ever seem— - 
As the days, (Me to another— 

Nothing but a dream between ! 
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THE PIONEERS, 

OE 
THE MISSION OF AMERICA. 

UBS HALB. 
I. 

" Go till the ground" — said God to man, — 
" Subdue the earth, it shall be thine ;" 

■ 

How grand, how glorious was the plan, — 

How wise the Law divine ! 
And none of Adam's race can draw 
A title save beneath this Law 

To hold the world in trust ; 
Earth is the Lord's, and He has sworn 
That ere old Time has reached his bourne 

It shall reward the Just. 

n. 

But Pride rejects this simple dower, 
And subtle Fraud and selfish Power 

To seize the gift their hands put forth ; 
And hence the strife, the woe, the guilt 
That since old Nineveh was built 

Have desolated this fair fertile Earth. 
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m. 
As burning sands by whirlwinds borne 
Blacken and blast the tasseled corn, 

And leave the verdant vale a waste,— 
So have the Eastern Empires sunk, 
When, like the Macedonian drunk, 

Or as by frantic Furies chased, 
The Conqueror's hand the pile has fired 
In which a Nation's hope expired ; 
And o'er proud Realms as o'er a wold 
The Juggernaut of War has rolled ! 

rv. 
Thus iron Rome her rivals crushed, 
Till every Nation's voice was hushed. 
Like Queen inhumed while yet her crown 

She wears Etruria was o'erthrown ; 
The plough had leveled Carthage down ; 

Palmyra on the sands was strown ; 
And God's own Temple to the flames was given { 
— — Till Rome alone, 
O'er Earth was known, 
Boasting to hold its sway as now the key of Heaven. 

v. 

Yet did the retribution come,— 

The brand she cast but sealed her doom ; 
Rome raised by war, by war was overthrown ! 

The spoil that she had rent away 

Became another spoiler's prey, — 
The curse she heaped on other Lands returned upon her own ! 

VI. 

Yet not like Babylon was she cast down ; 
Nor petrified like Petrae does she stand ; 
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Nor withered Egypt-like beneath God's frown ; 
Nor made like Tyre and Sidon ocean stran'd ; 
She had her Sabbaths !— These could save and bless, 
They save* her still in all her wretchedness. 
Nor will a people ever pass away 
Who keep one day in seven as holy day. 

vn. 

Thanks be to God that qur fair forest Land 

Was kept as in the hollow of His hand, 

Till, in the fulness of his gracious plan, 

The Pilgrim came — best type of Christian man ! 

He came in zeal, with energy and will 

To bear each sacrifice, each task fulfil 

The Bible path of duty had revealed ; 

And by his blood his faithfulness was sealed : 

And by his noble deeds he taught the way 

How man may rule himself and God obey. 

Now read the proof that strength from Labor comes, 

Behold an Empire mightier than Rome's, 
Won in obedience to God's high behest, 
By cheerful week-day toil, and holy Sabbath Rest ! 

vm. 

How bravely moves the warrior in panoply arrayed, 
As marching on to battle, he draws his shining blade ; 
His enemies are scattered, like chaff before the wind, 
He drives Despair before him, while Ruin stalks behind ; 
And wins, perchance, a Province to ruthless plunder given, 
And from the plundered curses, to drive his soul from heaven. 
But never rose a warrior among the sons of men, 
Not Cceur de Lion when he marched against the Saracen, 
More brave than peace has nurtured and America sent forth, 
With neither sword nor trapping, to the conquest of the earth. 
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Behold the young American, how cheerily he moves, 

And proudly as a Paladin protecting those he loves ! 

His sinewy arm shall wrestle with nature for the spoil, 

The giant trees shall feel his axe, his plough subdue the soil. 

And now he eyes his waggon, with its snow-white cover veiled, 

And steeds that like Bucephalus their master never failed. 

But pride is merged in gladness, and his heart is beating high, 

When through the veiling curtain, like stars in June's soft sky, 

The loving eyes of childhood peer upon his way of toil, 

And she, his gentle wife, looks forth to bless him with her smile ; 

Or by his side in pleasant talk they cheer the weary way, 

And through the grand old forest aisles like Nature's pilgrims stray. 

She smiles, that gentle lady, and yet a sigh will come, 
When rises on her reverie the- cherished scenes of home ; 
The clear and calm Connecticut, the school-house in the glade, 
The church upon the village green, the old elm's chequered shade ; 
The seat beneath the hawthorn when summer days were long, 
The seat beside the hearth-stone when winter winds were strong ; 
The friends ; — but here she pauses and forces back the tear, — 
Her husband is beside her, and shall she grieve or fear ? 
Her husband is beside her, their children at her knee, 
They go with blessings dowered to gain the birthright of the free ; 
A sovereignty unchallenged by earthly king or lord, — 
A home of peace and plenty, brave Labor's just reward. 
With Freedom's banner o'er them what foe will dare molest, 
And in God's forest Temple how sweet the Sabbath rest ! 
And so in faith, in hope and love those Pioneers move on, 
As though an angel led the way, toward the setting sun. 

IX. 

'Tis thus the Pilgrim spirit spreads, 
And like the sun's uprising sheds 
New joy and life along its way, 
While subject nature owns its sway. 
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Still pressing onward far and fast, 
The Alleghany's heights are passed ; 
And Mississippi's Valley vast, 
Where Gaul and Britain, side by side. 
And the Germanic Empire wide, 

Might all find ample room and verge, 
Now to the conquering hand of Toil 
Render a richer harvest spoil 
Than warrior's sword has ever reaped 
From cities sacked and corpses heaped ! 
While every day new victors press 
With courage to command success, 

Borne on fresh life's strong, swelling tide. 

x. 

And what shall bar the victor's way ? 
Or who shall bid the surges stay ? 
Over the Rocky Mountains' height, 
lake ocean in its tided might, 

The living stream rolls onward, on ; — 
And onward, on, that stream will pour, 
And reach the far Pacific shore, 

And fill the Plains of Oregon ! 

XI. 

'Tie sweet to feel the breezes play, 
As eve succeeds to sultry day, 

And bids the drooping world revive ; 
And sweet to see the morning light, 
That wakes the sick to hopes more bright, 

And shows the loved may live. 
But sweeter dawns the Day of Rest 
On forest glade and prairie breast, 

And cheerful village neighborhood 5 
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And o'er the city's crowded courts, 
Her toiling streets and traffic ports. 

Where tumult seems like solitude— 
The stillness falls like dewy showers, 
And gladdens faith's forsaken flowers, 
And from the hushed and peaceful calm 
The thirsty soul drinks heavenly balm. 
And as the bell, like warder lone, 
Breathes on the air its spirit tone, 

And tells the toiling week is past, 
What sweet relief the thought imparts 
To burdened minds and weary hearts, 

That all are called and free to cast 

The weight of worldly cumberings by, 
And seize, as 'twere the angel's wing, 
That can each earnest votary bring 
Nearer the heaven from whence it came 
To hear on earth the Savior's name, 

And bear the tidings to the sky, 
That one great People bow to God's behest 
Of cheerful week-day work and holy Sabbath Rest. 
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B3V. ABIL STEVENS. 



14 On booke for to rede I me delite, 
And to them give I faithe and full credence, 
And in my heart have them in reverence."— Chaucer. 



In all my changes I have kept sacredly my books. 
How many happy hours do I owe them ! In many a long 
journey, on horseback, in the wilderness, have I beguiled 
the weary day by converse with a favorite author. In 
sickness they have relieved me more than medicine ; in 
sorrow they have been my solace ; and in poverty my 
riches : and now, as I sit penning these lines, they are 
round about me, looking like the familiar faces of old 
friends, full of love, tried and true. Like the men who 
write them, they are of all characters, but we may select 
them as we choose our friends ; and when once we select 
good ones, unlike men, they vary not, but are steadfast in 
their integrity. 

I can never be solitary with good books about me; 

blessed society are they, ready at any moment to listen to 

our inquiries, and entertain us with their tranquil con- 

19 
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verse. By biographies, I can assemble round my winter 
hearth the men whose thoughts have stirred nations and 
impelled ages. While living, their company and converse 
were enjoyed only by those who moved in the same 
sphere of life ; but in books they obey my bidding, and, 
divested of those forms of life which would only have 
embarrassed me, they become familiar friends, and teach 
me the lessons of their wisdom. 

I have a few volumes of history. They crowd ages of 
existence into my evening hours: fields, cities, realms, 
with their armies, arts, and revolutions pass before me, 
within my humble walls, like a magnificent drama. 

I have books of travel. Though their authors are in 
their graves, I have only to open their pages, when, as 
by magic, they, appear before me; and I attend with 
breathless interest to the recital of their voyages, their 
adventures, the countries they visited, and all the scenes 
of novelty and marvel they witnessed. Thus in a few 
hours I sail over seas, and travel over continents, enjoy- 
ing all the pleasures, and suffering none of the perils of 
the journey. 

I have a few good volumes of poetry. The language 
of harmony and the bright ideals of genius, are addressed 
by them to the deepest susceptibilities of my heart. 

I have books of religion. In them, men who have gone 
up to Heavon still instruct me in the way thither, and 
console me in the trials of my pilgrimage. And, above 
all, in the Book of books I have an exhaustless treasure — 
the most simple and beautiful construction of the English 
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language, the richest poetry, the most graphic portraits, 
the most interesting history, and the purest truth. Kings, 
prophets, and apostles, move before me, and the visions 
and voices of the invisible world come down upon my 
soul. 

If there were but one copy of any of the great literary 
works extant — one Paradise Lost, one Pilgrim's Progress, 
or, above all, one Bible — how would it be prized ! What 
treasure would not be given for it ! How happy would 
be esteemed the possessor ! But are they less a blessing, 
because they may be obtained by the humblest man ? 

With such solace from books, it is not surprising that 
the love of reading, like the physical appetites, grows by 
indulgence, and frequently assumes the taste of a passion. 
u A taste for books," says Gibbon, " is the pleasure and 
glory of my life. I would not exchange it for the wealth 
of the Indies." Cicero says that he occupied himself with 
books at " home and abroad, in the city and the country, 
walking and riding." Pliny says that even in hunting, 
he employed his intervals in reading. And our earliest 
poet, Chaucer, has expressed a still stronger passion : 

" But as for me, although I can but lite, 1 
An booke for to rede I me delite, 
And to them give I faithe and full credence, 
And in my heart have them in reverence ; 
So heartily that there is game none 
That from my bookes meketh me to gone." 

1 Know bat little. 
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Thus books are sources of genuine pleasure. The mind 
like the body, is formed for activity. In higher studies, 
its activity, though more profitable,, is laborious and pain- 
ful, like the physical toil which excavates the golden 
mine ; but in miscellaneous reading, while it is not with- 
out profit, it is also easy and delightful, like the pleasure- 
able exercise of a walk amid the fresh breezes, the bright 
light, and varied charms of the landscape. As a relaxa- 
tion from manual toil, what can be more refreshing than 
good books ? In them the manifold scenes of life are 
painted, the affections of the heart are embalmed, the 
creations of the imagination are pictured, the gorgeous 
pageants of history revolve, the beauties of nature and 
the wonders of art are exhibited, the noblest thoughts of 
the noblest minds, the best sentiments of the best hearts, 
are treasured. 

Books are our best companions. They change not ; 
they forsake us not. They furnish us always the same 
faithful and sincere instructions. They are friends with 
whom we can converse in the loneliest solitude ; and 
often have they gladdened the spirit of genius amid the 
damps of the prison-cell, and the wretchedness of the 
garret. Well could the immortal author of the " Faerie 
Queene," in the neglect and want of his latter years, sing : 

" However men may me despise and spite, 

I feed on such contentment of good thought, 

And please myself with mine own self-delight, 
In contemplating things heavenly wrought ; 

And loathing earth I look to yonder sky, 

And being driven hence, I thither fly." 
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Books are the prime means of intellectual improvement, 
and no insignificant instruments of moral influence. 
Various reading has been condemned as unfavorable to 
mental vigor and originality. It has been said that per- 
haps the ancients owed much of their excellence to the 
fact, that they had fewer books than we, and, therefore, 
read less and thought more : and even in their compara- 
tive scarcity of literary works, one of them advised the 
studious youth of Rome, to read much, but read few 
books. 

The advice is certainly pertinent, but may be much 
qualified. It is unquestionable that the most powerful 
minds have been distinguished for extensive and varied 
research. Fisher Ames said that the largest library in 
the United States, in his day, did not equal the number of 
works referred to as authorities in Gibbon's " Decline and 
Fall." Some of the most distinguished English writers 
have been various and voracious readers. 

Bacon was a great reader as well as a great observer 
and thinker, and his own quaint remark suggests the 
manner in which he avoided any evil from the indulgence: 
" Some books," said he, " are to be tasted, some swal- 
lowed, and some few chewed and digested." Not only do 
individual instances confirm our position, but the most 
intellectual nation of the age presents an example of the 
most various and minute research, combined with the 
most profound originality. 

'i 

Bibliomania is the very genius of a German student. 
Nature has provided an endless variety for the nourish- 
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ment of man, and it is not the meagre and unvarying use 
of her blessings that invigorates ; the healthy may eiyoy 
them abundantly, provided they be seasonably and tem- 
perately used. 

But however strong may be the objections to the mis- 
cellaneous use of books by professed students, they do not 
apply to the popular mind. The mass of the people have 
neither disposition nor convenience for mental discipline. 
With them there is but one alternative, — either to reap 
the slight improvements, but genuine pleasures, of occa- 
sional and desultory reading, or suffer the inanition or 
worse accompaniments of an habitual neglect of books. 
But though their improvement by such a course be but 
slight, compared with the effects of systematic study, yet 
in itself considered, it is vast. The inert faculties are 
awakened ; the tendency of the uniform and minutely- 
divided mechanic arts to stint the mind is relieved ; the 
delightful instinct of taste is called into play ; the languid 
imagination is vivified, and the judgment exercised. 

A mechanic who is accustomed to spend an hour or 
two daily in judicious reading, will show its effects in his 
whole bearing. It may awaken within him no peculiar 
energy ; it may impart no new talent ; but it will give a 
better tone to his ordinary powers, and greater purity to 
his common sentiments ; and it will, almost invariably, so 
far modify his whole character, as to distinguish him from 
the mass of his class. 

If the vast thousands of the Russian empire were not 
only taught to read, but inspired with a love of reading, 
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and supplied with domestic libraries, who doubts that, in 
a few years a miracle of national improvement would 
follow? Who doubts that the whole national aspect 
would be transformed, and the whole realm lifted up as 
by its four corners ? The efficacy of such an experiment 
would be second only to that of a pure religious faith. 

The moral influence of popular reading is invaluable. 
The maxim that 

" A little learning is a dangerous thing," 

may be true (though not without much qualification) 
when applied to the scientific and the would-be learned ; 
but it is altogether fallacious in respect to popular intelli- 
gence. The people are not speculative; they are not 
generally vain; they are frank, confiding, implicit. 
Though the chief sufferers by religious or political errors, 
yet they are seldom their originators. They generally 
have too little presumption to disbelieve received truths, 
and too much common sense to propound theoretical 
absurdities ; if they cannot be learned, still they may be 
intelligent without danger. Their intelligence is the con- 
servative virtue of society. It is not the influence of the 
highly learned which preserves a community from the 
corruptions of error, but the aggregate intelligence of the 
middling classes. If religion is the salt of the earth, this 
is a part of its savor — it always co-exists with genuine 
religion, and cannot exist without it. 
Books are good means of domestic enjoyment and virtue ; 
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and if ever there comes a golden age of popular intelli- 
gence, its indication will be the domestic library, not 
scattered amid the rubbish of shelves, or concealed in the 
privacy of a closet, but placed prominently, as an article 
of most esteemed furniture. Next to the beautiful scene 
of domestic worship, what is more delightful than the 
sight of a family plying at the fire-side the light tasks 
of the evening, listening to the voice of the reader, and 
varying the tranquil time by conversational remarks ? 

A love of books thus inspired in the minds of the young, 
may have the most salutary influence on their coming 
years. It may develop the latent energies of genius, or 
quicken and attemper the aspirations of early virtue and 
piety. The mechanic with such an attraction, would 
learn to despise the gross pleasures of vice and convivi- 
ality; and the affluent and the educated would find in 
such a combination of the pleasures of the mind with the 
affections of the heart, one of the most elevated delights 
*>f life. 



A DREAM OF FLOWERS. 

OR 
THE PRIMROSE AND THE NIGHTINGALE. 

BY QRETTA. 

(From notes of a conversation which took place in a vision between the Marsh Mallow and 
the Lilac.] 

" Oh listen, dear Lilac, I've found it all out, 

I know what the Primrose's grief is about, 

I know why she's slighted ; Yes ! Yes ! I know all, 

And why she's ne'er asked to a rout or a ball ! 

I wondered and wondered — these several years 

I've missed her at court, and I've seen her in tears, 

But whenever I named her, if Flora was by, 

I was sure of a frown, or a glance from her eye 

That bade me be silent, and then when away 

And I'd beg of the flowers 'just tell me, I pray !' 

They would all shake their heads, and declare that the queen 

Had enjoined a strict silence on all that had been. 

So I wondered, and wondered, and thought I should die 

If I could not find out, but I did by and by. 

Oh, don't ask me how ; — that's a secret indeed, 

But there's always a way, when we wish to succeed. 

And now if you'll promise you never will tell 
20 
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I'll narrate what misfortune Miss Primrose befell. 
But mind you don't breathe it, for though it is true 
I ne'er would unfold it to any but you. 

Well ! some years ago, the queen gave a rout — 

You see there were plenty of buds to come out — 

A splendid affair, to begin with the dawn 

And be held on the greenest and shadiest lawn 

Where the zephyrs breathed softly on wind-harps and lutes 

And kissed merry music from clear reedy flutes, 

And the buds were expected to come in their best 

Since Flora gave orders how each should be drest — 

For you see she expected a stranger or two 

From a far distant land her assembly to view — 

And of course was most anxious no court they had seen 

Should eclipse in its splendor her rout on the green. 

Well, the Primrose was asked, but behold with all speed 

She sent her regrets — " she was sorry indeed, 

But for very good reasons she need not define . 

Was with much reluctance obliged to decline." 

The queen was astonished and sent back her page 

To know what this meant from a girl of her age. 

Then she stuttered and stammered and said that " indeed 

Good reasons were plenty and one she would plead 

Was, that on her best boddice a horrible stain 

Had been left ever since the last shower of rain." 

And she said, " as her Majesty wants us to shine 

She would not have there such a soiled dress as mine. 

So, as I'm not able between me and you, 

To do when in Rome, as the Romans all do, 

I hope that the Queen will my absence excuse, 

Though the thought of not being there gives me the blues. 

Besides I'm not well, I have fever and thirst, 

And mamma says, had better stay home and be nursed ; 
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Bat indeed this by no means should keep me away 
If I had but a suit for so brilliant a day, 
And I'm sorry, so sorry, the time is so near, 
For do what I will I can't get one I fear." 

Well, the messenger went and told all to the Queen, 
And the plea was accepted, at least so I ween, 
For no more was said of the Primrose's stay 
Except a remark on the grand gala day 
When a guest — 'twas Sir Aloe, who came from the East — 
Said, " he hoped that he saw all the belles at the feast ;" 
And then the fair Queen with the greatest good will 
Excused her « dear Primrose,' and said she was ill. 

Ah ! thoughtless young flower why didst thou deceive, 

And to plume for thy lover the festival leave ? 

For when it was over and all were at rest, 

Queen Flora stole out in a dark doublet drest 

(She wished to be incog,) and wandered about 

With her eyes on the sleepers and thoughts on the rout. 

'Tis a way that she has and I think it queer— 

'Tis none of our business, but don't you my dear ? 

Well she walked and she walked, when what should she hear 

But a love song low warbled right close by her ear ! 

And peeping around through the clear moonlit air 

She saw 'twas that lark, Mr. Nightingale, there ! 

And who do you think in her best vesture drest 

With the brightest of dew-gems stuck over her breast— 

At that time of night, too, and there all alone — 

Was standing beside him, the innocent one ? 

Why who but Miss Primrose ? the same who one day, 

When I stood by her side, had the boldness to say 

That ' she hated a gossip,' and then looked at me 

And of course the whole court her intention could see. 
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Well, there she was standing, and Flora turned pale, 
For she heard every word of his passionate tale, 
And she saw that the Primrose ne'er turned her aside, 
But hung down her head, and with blushes replied,' 
And asked that his love notes again he would sing — 
The Primrose, the Primrose ! to do such a thing ! 

Well, the Queen was incensed and turning away 
She summoned the elves from their midnight soiree, 
And told them the tale, and how the bold flower 
Had slighted her bid to the gay gala bower, 
And how she had found her at midnight alone 
Giving ear to what better she never had known. 

Well, the elves started off, and by morning's first breeze 
The poor captive lover was over the seas, 
Far, far from his Primrose, far, far from his home 
With leave, for the rest of his life there to roam. 
He didn't survive though, but died the next year, 
Some say 'twas consumption, but I doubt that my dear. 
And little Miss Primrose went into disgrace 
And never since then, has the sun seen her face. 
They say when the flowers have all gone to rest 
She steals out, and opes to the moonlight her breast, 
But shuts it again e'er from day's glowing fountain 
The first bubble breaks on the crest of the mountain. 

Now what do you say, love, to all I have told ? 

Would you ever have thought the coy primrose so bold ? 

Or are you, like me, in these strange altered ways 

Astonished at nothing at all now-a-days ? 

My poor head's distracted with uproar and whirl — 

Ah ! me, things have altered since I was a girl." 
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The sweet Lilac pensively hung down her head, 

And a soft tear-drop fell while with blushes she said, 

" Friend Mallow, who told you this pitiless tale 

And gave you a cue against Primrose to rail ? 

Poor Primrose, sweet Primrose, so gentle and lone, 

For one fault how dearly they make thee atone ! 

It is true, I admit, in her spring's early days 

That the Primrose did list to the Nightingale's lays ; 

That she loved, and her love was so tender and true 

That it won all his heart and he worshipped her too ; 

That she stole out at eve, when the flowers all slept, 

And only her lover his fond vigil kept, 

To listen to vows which no bud might disclaim, 

Nor a fully blown flower need mention with shame. 

They were breathed forth in tones so plaintive and clear, 

And fell so enchantingly soft on the ear — 

I am not surprised that the Primrose was won, 

And I've heard but few blame her for what she has done. 

To be sure she was cut by an old maid or two, 

But the young can excuse her — dear Mallow carCt you ?" 

" Oh of course," said the Mallow, " although my heart grieves" — 

And she looked with a smirk on her withering leaves — 

" Although, as I said, it is painful to know 

That one among us, should be talked about so ; 

Yet I hope the old flowers before they condemn 

Will remember that time has wrought changes in them." 

" Well then, since you think so," the Lilac replied, 
" I will not conceal what has happened beside. 
It is true that Queen Flora discovered the pair, 
And her anger was kindled at finding them there ; 
And, alas for the lovers ! she sent him away, 
Ere the moonlight had paled at the advent of day. 
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It is true that he grieved when he left her fond side- 
Alas ! must I say, it is true that he died ? 
He died ; and the Elves as they watched him depart, 
Brought back his last note to the bud of his heart. 
Then, Flora repenting;, decreed that afar 
His soul should be shrined in the bright evening star. 
And she mourned with poor Primro- e and begged she would live 
If but for her sake, if but to forgive. 
But Primrose was stricken, and ne'er since that night 
Has she ever been seen to unfold in the light. 
No more at the gala her presence is hailed. 
The nun among flowers, all hooded and veiled, 
She waits till the day-god has sunk to his rest, 
And the shrine of her lover is lit in the west, 
Then she softly steals out in the deepening gloom, 
And unclasps every band from her delicate bloom, 
And unfurls her sweet leaves, till they catch from afar, 
Like the winglets of fairies, the beams of her star ; 
And her bosom's sweet casket, her incense so rare, 
So hoarded by day light, is offered up there. 
And Night, as she passes, treads softly around 
And hushes still deeper, each murmuring sound, 
For she will not have any rude uproar to jar 
On the hour when the Primrose communes with the star !" 

Baltimore, 1848. 



THE GENIUS OF COWPER. 



SBV J. M. DA.NFORT1I. 



There are some names that instantly awaken a train 
of thought and association, the very passage of which 
through the mind leaves a fragrance, that refreshes all 
its faculties. 

Such a name is that of Cowper, the poet, less of the 
imagination than of the heart ; the painter, not of gor- 
geous scenes, that dazzle the fancies of men, not of 
glaring pictures, that bewilder them, but of the sober, 
the serene, the true in life, whether that life be the 
interior, hidden experience of the heart, or the outward 
and visible course of action or suffering. Cowper 
studied nature, studied men, and above all studied him- 
self. In contemplating the choice productions of his 
mind, we are constantly inclined to blend them with the 
history of the man. The undisguised simplicity of his 
portraits is but a deep and clear reflection from his own 
heart. In his views of domestic life, of " homeborn hap- 
piness," no artificial coloring can be discerned, nor, dark 
and dreary as his individual thoughts often were, does 
he ever dip his pencil in the gall of misanthropy. His 
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mind was like an opaque diamond, giving out in its own 
nature the reflected rays of beauty. He could not help 
indeed an occasional sally of satire, but it was never 
tinged with bitterness, though it might be accompanied 
with a sigh. 

Not so did Byron treat the follies of men, in the strange 
and severe tones of whose muse the ear so often detec- 
ted the hiss of the serpent. 

Cowper, too, uniformly respects the delicacy and 
dignity of woman, while Byron in the midst of his beau- 
tiful delineations of the traits of the tender sex, seems 
incapable of avoiding a fling at female virtue. With 
an unsurpassed sensibility to the various forms of beauty, 
physical and moral, he seems to regard them as naturally 
fitted to minister to the baser passions of the human heart, 

Cowper was content to leave the walks of fiction to 
those more imaginative spirits, who preferred to revel in 
their luxuriance, and confine himself to truth and nature. 
The domestic hearth — the garden — the alcove— the field 
— the wood furnished sufficient materials to awaken the 
genius, which, beset with gloom, was ever struggling to 
delight itself in those objects the Creator had set before 
it. " He impresses us with the idea of a being, whose 
fine spirit had been long enough in the mixed society of 
the world to be polished by its intercourse, and yet 
withdrawn so soon as to retain an unworldly degree of 
purity and simplicity." 

It has been said that the -quality of sincerity is a fun- 
damental constituent in the composition of a perfect 
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orator. It may be thought unpoetic to require this fea- 
ture in a true bard, but who can doubt that it adds 
greatly to the value of genius ? Is not this exemplified 
in Milton, in Herbert, in Wordsworth, in Montgomery, 
and above all in the Hebrew poets, whose immortal 
strains will be transmitted through the Scriptures, to 
the latest posterity ? Time, that destroys so many things, 
will but embalm these, because they are worthy to be 
embalmed. The fine disquisitions of the poet Campbell 
on the poetry of the Scriptures have set the doctrine of 
permanency in its true light. 

Now there are men, who, however delighted with the 
waters of Helicon, cannot be satisfied with these, but 
must ascend from the Pierian spring to a loftier height, 
and imbibe inspiration from that 

" Siloa's brook, that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God." 

Such an one was Cowper, and hence the deep religious 
philosophy that mingles itself with the spirit of his poe- 
try, imparting an additional charm to the effusions of his 
imagination, and deepening that tone of sincerity, which 
was a part of his nature. If he has invented no charac- 
ter in fable, or in the drama, if he has written neither 
comedies nor tragedies, he has given us in forms best 
suited to his genius, and, it may be added, best suited to 
an immense and increasing class of readers, the strong 
convictions of a mind deeply imbued with the love of 

truth and beauty, and profoundly conversant with the 

21 
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divine life. Without any of the complicated machineries 
of poetical conception, he has executed individual touches, 
and spread out before us connected scenes, which at once 
captivate the imagination, and improve the heart. "Con- 
sidering the tenor and circumstances of his life, it is not 
much to be wondered at, that some asperities and pecu- 
liarities should have adhered to the strong stem of his 
genius, like the moss and fungus that cling to some noble 
oak of the forest, amid the damps of its unsunned retire- 
ment. It is more surprising that he preserved in such 
seclusion so much genuine power of comic observation." 

Starting with a modest title — the " Sofa" for instance — 
he proceeds, with a variety and vivacity perfectly charm- 
ing, to execute a series of pictures, which make the 
author's "task" the reader's pleasure. His poem is "like 
a river, which rises from a playful little fountain, and 
which gathers beauty and magnitude as it proceeds. He 
leads us abroad into his daily walks ; he exhibits the 
landscape which he was accustomed to contemplate, 
and the trains of thought in which he habitually indul- 
ged." Happy is it for our common humanity, when the 
world is summoned to study and challenged to approve a 
constitution of genius like this, so healthy and cheerful 
amid the sorrows that have come to be considered its 
natural heritage, and which, instead of softening and 
subduing the spirit subjected to their endurance, have 
sometimes embittered its felicity, and defeated its mission 
to meliorate the condition of human society. 

Cowper was less accustomed to devote his fine powers 
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to the ideal than to the real. The liberty of man — made 
in the image of God — was a theme dear to his heart. 
Who can calculate the influence which his few lines on 
this theme have exerted on cultivated minds — on all 
minds that can so easily understand his simple words ? 
Truth — Hope — Charity — Peace — these, too, were themes 
that engaged his muse, and with what graceful instruc- 
tiveness he pursued them, every student of his poetry 
knows. 

He seems to have escaped the fascinations of the ten- 
der passion, but although he lived above the romance of 
love, and differed from the mass of poets in never looking 
to it for the inspiration of his song, he was deeply sen- 
sible to the influence of the female sex, and associated 
its purity and dignity with the best thoughts of his mind, 
and the noblest efforts of his muse. 

" The theme though humble, yet august and proud 
The occasion— for the Fair commands the song." 

Above all, the Gospel of peace and holiness swayed 
his submissive spirit, and awakened that homage, which 
was ever the voluntary tribute of his heart to that 
highest power over the destinies of man. That accom- 
plished poet and critic, Thomas Campbell, from whom I 
have already quoted, observes that " his religious indif- 
ference to the world is far indeed from blunting his 
sensibility to the genuine and simple beauties of creation; 
but it gives his taste a contentment and fellowship with 
humble things." 
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This is the law of Wordsworth's genius, on the early 
operations of which the wise critics affected to look with 
a depreciating eye if not with positive contempt ; but it 
has risen in its majesty, and without being divested of its 
humility, has vindicated its claim to a high rank in the 
empire of mind. And this because he converses with 
truth, nature, the real, and the common in humanity, and 
the things of the internal and external world. Ridiculed 
by Byron as a "dull disciple" of the school of Southey, 
as a "mild apostate from poetic rule," 

" Who both by precept and example shows, 
That prose is verse, and verse is merely prose," 

he has outlived the man and his satire, and holds an 
honorable place among the conscript fathers of the repub- 
lic of letters. He belongs to the same brotherhood with 
Cowper, and both remind us of the Cowperian lines : 

"Happy the bard (if that fair name belong 
To him that blends no fable with his song) 
Whose lines uniting, by an honest art, 
The faithful monitor's and poet's part, 
Seek to delight, that they may mend mankind, 
And while they captivate, inform the mind. 
Still happier, if he till a thankful soil, 
And fruit rewards his honorable toil!' 1 
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THE MAIDEN OF THE MOON. 



OHABLBS LAVMAXT. 



The following legend was obtained from the lips of a 
Chippeway woman, named Pe-na-qua, or the Female 
Pheasant, and I hardly know which to admire most, the 
simple beauty of the plot, or the graphic and unique 
manner of the narrative, of which I regret to say, I can 
hardly hope to give a faithful translation. 

Among the rivers of the North, none can boast of 
more numerous charms than the Saint Louis, and the 
fairest spot of earth which it waters, is that where now 
stands the trading post of Fond Du Lac. Upon this spot, 
many summers ago, there lived a Chippeway chief and 
his wife, who were the parents of an only daughter. 

Her name was Weesh-Ko-da-e-mire, or the Sweet 
Strawberry, and she was acknowledged to be the most 
beautiful maiden of her nation. Her voice was like that 
of the turtle dove, and the red deer was not more grace- 
ful in its form. The young men of every nation had 
striven to win her heart, but she smiled upon none. 
Curious presents were sent to her from the four quarters 
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of the world, but she received them not. Seldom did she 
deign to reply to the many warriors who entered her 
father's lodge, and when she did, it was only to assure 
them that, while upon earth, she would never change 
her condition. Her strange conduct astonished them but 
did not subdue their affection. Many and noble were 
the deeds they performed, not only in winning the white 
plumes of the eagle, but in hunting the elk and the 
black bear. But all their exploits availed them nothing, 
for the heart of the beautiful girl was still untouched. 

The snows of winter were all gone, and the pleasant 
winds of Spring were blowing over the land. The 
time for making sugar had arrived, though the men had 
not yet returned from the remote hunting grounds, and in 
the maple forests bright fires were burning, and the fra- 
grance of the sweet sap filled all the air. The ringing 
laugh of childhood and the mature song of women were 
heard in every valley, but in no part of the wilderness 
could be found more happiness than on the banks of the 
St. Louis. But the Sweet Strawberry mingled with the 
young men and maidens of her tribe, in a thoughtful 
mood and with downcast eyes. She was evidently 
bowed down by some mysterious grief, but she neglected 
not her duties, and though she spent much of her time 
alone, her buch^re-bucket was as frequently filled with 
the sugar juice as any of her companions. 

Such was the condition of affairs, when a party of 
young warriors from the far North, came upon a frolic 
to the St. Louis river. Having seen the many handsome 
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maidens of this region, the strangers became enamored 
of their charms, and each one succeeded in obtaining the 
love of one, who was to become his bride during the 
marrying season of Summer. 

The warriors had heard of the Sweet Strawberry, but 
neglected by all of them, she was still doomed to remain 
alone. She witnessed the happiness of her old play- 
mates, and, wondering at her own strange fate, spent 
much of her time in solitude. She even became so un- 
happy and bewildered that she heeded not the tender 
words of her mother, and from that time the music of 
her voice was never heard. 

The sugar making season was now rapidly passing 
away, but the brow of the Sweet Strawberry was still 
overshadowed with grief. Every thing was done to 
restore her to her wonted cheerfulness, but she remained 
uuchanged. Wild ducks in innumerable numbers arrived 
with every southern wind and settled upon the surround- 
ing waters, and proceeded to build their nests in pairs, 
and the Indian maiden sighed over her mysterious doom. 
On one occasion she espied a cluster of early spring 
flowers, peering above the dry leaves of the forest, and 
strange to say, even these were separated into pairs, and 
seemed to be wooing each other in love. All things 
whispered to her of love, the happiness of her compan- 
ions, the birds of the air, and the flowers. She looked 
into her heart, and inwardly praying for a companion 
whom she might love, the Master of Life took pity upon 
her lot and answered her prayer. 
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It was now the twilight hour, and in the maple woods 
the Indian boys were again watching the fires, and the 
women were bringing in the sap from the surrounding 
trees. The time for making sugar was almost gone, and 
the well filled makucks which might be seen in all the 
wigwams, testified that the yield had been abundant. 
The hearts of the old women beat in thankfulness, and 
the young men and maidens were already beginning to 
anticipate the pleasures of wedded life and those asso- 
ciated with the sweet summ^ time. But the brow of 
the Sweet Strawberry continued to droop, and her friends 
looked upon her as the victim of a settled melancholy. 
Her duties however were performed without a murmur, 
.and so continued to be performed until the trees refused 
to fill her buch^re-bucket with sap, when she stole away 
from the sugar camp, and wandered to a retired place to 
muse upon her sorrows. Her unaccountable grief was 
very bitter, but did not long endure, for as she stood 
gazing upon the sky, the Moon ascended above the hills 
and thrilled her soul with a joy she had never felt before. 
The longer she looked upon the brilliant object, the 
more deeply in love did she become with its celestial 
charms, and she burst forth into a song, a loud, wild 
and joyous song. Her musical voice echoed through 
the woods, and her friends hastened to ascertain the 
cause. They gathered around her in crowds but she 
heeded them not. They wondered at the wildness of 
her words and the airy-like appearance of her form. 

They were spell-bound by the scene before them, but 
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their astonishment knew no limits, when they saw her 
gradually ascend from the earth into the air, where she 
disappeared, as if borne upward by the evening wind. 
And then it was that they discovered her clasped in the 
embraces of the Moon, for they knew that the spots, 
which they saw within the circle of that planet, were 
those of her robe, which she had made from the skins 
of the spotted fawn. Many summers have passed away 
since the Sweet Strawberry became the Maiden of the 
Moon, yet among all the people of one nation, is she 
ever remembered for her beauty, and the mystery of 
her being. 



« 



A VALENTINE. 

MRS. X. V. XLX.VT. 

When Memnon's silent form the god of day, 
Touched at his rising with his glance of fire, 

A music as from harps that seraphs play 

Thrilled soft and golden from that silent lyre. 

All cold — the fable says — Pygmalion's stone, 
Till clasped the statue to the artist breast — 

And life's warm current, pouring from his own. 
Wakened the statue from its soulless rest ! 

Thus dull and cold my heart — till inspiration, 
Sweet lady, from your radiant smile it drew ; 

Ah, list the music of its low vibration — 
It murmurs but one song— and sings of you ! 



WAY-MARKS.' 

•AirOZL D. PATTZR80V 
I. 

Youth, with sunbeams glowing o*er thee, 

Looking forward with delight, 
To the opening years before thee, 

Full of bliss and promise bright : 
On thy path, no precious flowers 

Of the heart, lie sere and dead ; 
Thou hast known no sorrowing hours, 

Thou no anguished tear hast shed. 



n. 

In the fulness of thy pleasure, 

While thy soul rejoiceth high, 
Drinking rapture without measure, 

From the earth, and air and sky : 
While thy bosom lightly boundeth-^ 

While each pulse-throb tells of glee— 
And the song of joy resoundeth 

Cheerily, and wild and free : 

1. " Set thee up way-marks."-* JowiiuiA xixi. 21. 
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ni. 

9 



Pause — and to a softer measure, 
Let thy fluttering pulse subside ; 

And to Him, who pours the treasure 
Of His bounty full and wide, 

Let the voice of pure thanksgiving, 
From thy earnest heart arise, 

For the good thou art receiving- 
Good, His bounty rich supplies. 



IT. 



Vigorous manhood — great in power, 

In thy might exulting high — 
Firm and steadfast, when the hour 

Of fierce conflict draweth nigh— 
Thou who, danger boldly daring, 

When around thee trials throng, 
Meeteth them with lofty bearing, 

Proud resolve, and courage strong 



Y. 



Turn thy soul to Him who sent thee 

Strength to arm and nerve thy heart, 
And in every contest lent thee 

Aid to gain the conqueror's part. 
Every attribute that proves thee 

Great and noble, He bestows : 
Every glorious thought that moves thee, 

From His boundless wisdom flows. 
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Yl. 

Aged one — whose accents broken, 
Trembling gait, and feeble moan, 

Shadow forth the certain token 
Of thy journey nearly done : 

Soon, the sun whose brilliant beaming 
Lights thy weak and time-dimmed way, 

Shall its golden rays be streaming 

. O'er the turf that shrouds thy clay. 



VII, 

Like the Patriarch's, long and weary 

Have thy toilsome wanderings been, 
On, through rugged paths and dreary — 

Vexed by cares — beset by sin : 
And, though some fond relics hover 

O'er thy heart, of by-gone years, 
Memory only can discover 

Transient joy 'mid frequent tears. 



tiii. 



Now, that nature worn and wasted, 

Waits to lay its burden down, 
And the pleasure thou hast tasted, 

And the piercing grief thou'st known — 
Soon no thrill or pang shall waken 

In thy bosom cold and dead, 
Whence, th' enfranchised spirit, breaking 

From the mortal clay, is fled. 
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IX. 



Inward turn thy thoughts, and lowly 

Bow the head, and bend the knee, 
And with fervent thanks and holy, 

Praise the God who guarded thee, 
When thy failing heart would languish, 

'Neath iU heavy load of care — 
And, in time of bitter anguish, 

Grave thee strength thy woes to bear. 



x. 



Ardent Youth, with promise glowing — 

Manhood, vigorous, strong and brave — 
Reverend Age, with frail form bowing 

Trembling, o'er the opening grave — 
Set thee up thy way-marks — telling 

Of the blessings God has given, 
And let thankful praises, swelling 

From your hearts, ascend to Heaven. 



THE HERMIT OF WYSOX. 

UBS. JULIET E. L. CAMPBELL. 

" Ellen, I warn you !" said Robert Dewart, to his sister. 

The haughty village beauty tossed her head, and rose 
with an angry pout, to leave the room. Robert strode to 
the door, turned the key, and placing it in his pocket, 
resumed his seat by the fire. 

" Now, sister," said he, swallowing some choking emo- 
tions, " you must hear me through ; I have a right to 
speak, and it is your duty to listen: when our dying 
mother called me to her side, and placing your soft little 
hand in mine, implored me to be your protector, I vowed 
I would devote my life to you. A feeling of manliness 
took possession of my childish heart, and a new energy 
sprang up in my bosom, nerving me through the dark 
days that followed. You remember them, Ellen, you 
remember the childhood of toil, when, without a friend to 
smile on us, we were the world to each other. Now we 
are comfortable, in our own little home, and ought to be 
happy ; but when I see your estrangement from me, I 
look back upon those cheerless days with regret." 

" We are both of us older, brother," said Ellen, some- 
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what softened ; " and it is natural that we should form 
new attachments ; you love Rose Miller, even as I love — " 
i " Hush !" interrupted Robert ; " I do love Rose Miller, 
and with God's blessing, will make her my wife ! Would 
to Heaven you could as freely call down a blessing on 
your unhappy love !" 

" I don't know what you mean," said Ellen pettishly. 

" I mean this, sister : it is a harsh truth, but it must be 
spoken. This lover of your's will never make you his 
wife ; he seeks only to lure you to dishonor !" 

" It is false !" said Ellen ; " how dare you !" — and with 
her beautiful face and neck suffused with a crimson glow, 
she sought the door. 

Robert gazed with mingled pain and pleasure. Plea- 
sure at the blush so eloquent of purity and innocence — 
pain at the implicit confidence of her womanly faith. 

" My sister — my child ! I have not battled with the 
world from childhood without learning its ways ! I know 
the truth of what I say. Is not St. Clair haughty, rich, 
and learned ? Are you not humble, poor, and ignorant ? 
Does the eagle mate with the sparrow? You have a 
fair face, and a loving heart, that may shed their sunshine 
in a poor man's home, as they have done in mine ; then 
be contented with a lowly lot, marry within your station, 
and you will be its pride, and ornament ! leave it, and 
disgrace, sorrow, and blight attend you !" 

Long and earnestly, the brother reasoned with his 
young charge, but ah ! how unavailing ! When did ever the 
voice of sober warning check the hoping youthful heart ? 
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With a confidence unshaken in the faith of her lover, 
and the purity of his intentions, Ellen retired to rest ; and 
when Robert Dewart arose next morning, he stood with a 
sickened heart, in a deserted home — Ellen had fled ! 

The hardships of early life he had borne with the 
energy of youth — poverty and adversity had failed to 
appal his hoping heart — and if, for a moment, his courage 
faltered, the thought of his sister's sweet dependence, had 
nerved and urged him on. But she had fled! despised 
his counsel, — outraged his affection, — and bowed his des- 
pairing spirit to the dust ! Henceforth, the world must 
be dark to him, who had been deserted and disgraced by 
the child of his adoption. 

So felt Robert Dewart, as each day he went forth to his 
wearying toil, and returned to his cheerless rest, avoiding 
his former friends, and looking no man in the face, for 
very shame ! 

Months of unchangiiig gloom rolled by, but at length 
there came a ray of light. 

" Robert, how are you ?" said a kind voice at his side. 

He looked up, and grasped in silence the hand of John 
Miller. 

" It's a long time since we've seen you," resumed John, 
" and Rose thinks you have forgotten us." 

"No— not forgotten her — you," said Robert, hastily, 
" but — I have had trouble — I was not fit !" 

" Never mind, Robert ! cheer up ! be a man. I would 

have been over here before, but somehow, I felt you did 

not want to see us." 

23 
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After a long visit, John departed, urging Robert to 
come in and see them. 

He went — and the kind welcome he received, soothed 
his troubled spirit, and for the first time since Ellen's 
departure he experienced pleasure. Once more, his days 
were brightened, by thoughts of Rose Miller, and his eve- 
nings were spent by her side. Rose reciprocated his love ; 
his lonely heart felt mated; and the fugitive was only 
remembered as something once loved, but forever lost ! 

One evening he parted from Rose, with his mind unu- 
sually calm and happy. She had fixed upon their 
wedding day, and, as he hastened homeward, he felt that 
he was desolate no longer. He entered the cottage, and 
sat down by the embers, in pleasing meditation, when a 
low sob smote his ear. Starting up, and glancing in the 
direction of the sound, he perceived the figure of a female, 
in the corner of the room. 

" Ellen !" he exclaimed, for withbut seeing her face, he 
felt it could be no other. Receiving no answer, he arose, 
and advanced toward the intruder. 

Grovelling on the floor, in an agony of abasement, lay 
the wretched girl — her face hidden in the garments of 
her sleeping child. He did not bid her welcome, for his 
heart was surcharged with boiling bitterness ; neither did 
he utter a reproach, so touchingly did her remorse excite 
compassion. 

He sat down again in silence. Very quietly and very 
calm, in seeming, did Robert Dewart bend over the dying 
embers on his hearth ; but there was a whirl and tempest 
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of fierce passions within, under which his very soul 
quaked ! He felt as though all the fiends of evil were 
gnawing at his heart — horrid imprecations trembled on 
the tongue which refused to utter them — and still he sat, 
in silent stupefaction. 

At length the morning broke, and Ellen left her corner, 
and knelt by his side. 

" Robert — forgive me ! pity me !" 

"Oh! my God!" faltered the unhappy man, and he 
rushed into the open air. 

These words, the first he had been able to utter, broke 
the awful silence which oppressed his heart. When sor- 
row tabes unto itself a voice, it is half unburdened, and 
the phrenzy of Dewart's brain passed by : the despairing 
chaos of passion, resolved into a systematic sorrow, which 
the mind could comprehend and grapple. Slowly — that 
mind so bowed, rebounded in its native strength, and, at 
first waveringly, then steadily, bore up its burden; he 
had 

" Learned how sublime a thing it is, 
To suffer and be strong /" 

" I have waited, Robert, to ask your forgiveness before 
I go," said Ellen, meekly, when he returned to the cot- 
tage. 

" Go where ?" inquired he. 

" I don't know where," said she mournfully, " but I will 
not stay here ; I left you of my own accord, and I feel 
that I have no right to return." 
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" Ellen, I told you once, that I had vowed to devote my 
life to you ; I did not then know the terrible sacrifices it 
would require to keep that vow, but it was heard, and is 
remembered by one who is now a saint in Heaven, and I 
will keep it The child of her fond love — the clinging 
child who watched with me her parting hour, shall never 
wander a despised and homeless vagrant : Oh, Ellen ! you 
have wrecked my happiness — you have broken my heart ! 
but I, who remember your sweet days of innocence, can 
never cast you out to the scorn of those who see only 
your abasement." 

" But what of Rose ! Rose, so good and pure !" thought 
Robert ; " shall her home be polluted by this guilty pres- 
ence ? I will tell her all, and then, fate may do her worst !" 

On his way to her house he met her father, who 
accosted him somewhat abruptly with — 

" So, ho ! Ellen's got back ?" 

Robert started, and answered — " Yes," with a burning 
cheek. 

" Does she mean to stay ? that is, will you keep her ?" 

" Yes." 

" Well, then, you may as well face the other way, for 
there's no use in your going to see Rose ; I'm sorry for 
you, Robert, but I can't let my daughter go to the Iiome 
you have to give her." 

" True, Mr. Miller," said Robert mournfully, " but I 
must see Rose, to bid her good-bye." 

" Well, well, my boy ; go on, but remember what I told 
you !" 
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It was a sad meeting, in which the lover laid bare his 
heart, its hopes, and its sorrows, to the object of his love. 
It was touching to see the earnest truthfulness with which 
she clung the closer to his side, and vowed, through all 
vicissitudes, to share his lot ! 

It was a temptation to the unhappy man; but he 
remembered his promise to the parent, as well as his duty 
to the pure, single-hearted girl at his side, and he bade 
her farewell, feeling that now there was nothing for which 
he could either hope or fear, 

Ellen was greatly changed. Her cheek had lost its 
rotundity and bloom, and her dancing eyes had grown 
mournful and dim. Her air of wayward pride was 
gone, and in its place was a submissiveness, the more 
touching because it was foreign to her nature. Aban- 
doned by him she had trusted, and scorned by the world, 
she laid her weary heart upon her child, and centered in 
him her all of happiness and love. How beautiful he 
grew, with his long, golden ringlets and dark brown eyes ; 
his face beaming with ever-varying dimples, and his feet 
glancing hither and thither, amid the flowers, like the 
wings of a bird. How beautiful grew that cherub child ! 
how intense the devotion of that lonely mother ! 

###### 

" You say he is a fine child, Harrison ?" inquired St, 
Clair. 

" None finer in these parts." 

" Is he handsome ?" 

" Just like his mother, sir." 
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" Bright and intelligent, eh ?" 

"You ought to see him once, and then you'd know. 
" Why, he looks like a prince !" 

" Well, then, I must have him ! and now, listen : you 
must bring him to the crooked oak on Thursday, at mid- 
night ; I will be there with a stout horse, and you must 
ride with the boy to Derby ; that will make a two days' 
ride for you, but you will find me waiting to receive him, 
and pay you what you ask. You had better watch the 
house in the meantime, and discover when you can best 
secure the child; and remember, no disappointment on 
Thursday night." 

Faithful to his undertaking, Harrison commenced to 
note the movements of Ellen and her child. Monday, 
they staid within doors all day long. Tuesday, the boy 
rambled by the side of the brook, for fifteen minutes, and 
then was seen no more. Wednesday morning, he was 
out again, and the spy, fearing he might not appear 
on the following day, resolved to capture him. 

"What are you doing here, my little lad?" said he, 
edging up to the boy. 

" Gathering diamonds," was the prompt reply. " Only 
see, how many !" and he held up some white pebbles 
from the brook. 

" Why, yes, you have a few," said the crafty kidnapper ; 
" but they are not very bright ; just come with me, and 
Til show you some that will shine like stars !" 

The boy placed his dimpled hand in Harrison's horny 
palm, and was led unresistingly away. 
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Thursday and midnight came, and the captor wended 
his way to the crooked oak, with his young charge. 

" Now, are you taking me to my mother ?" inquired the 
boy ; " you promised me before I went to sleep, that if I 
would not cry any more, you would take me back." 

" Yes, yes ;" said Harrison soothingly, and they walked 
a few moments in silence. 

" But, look !" exclaimed the child ; " here is the crooked 
oak ; this is not the road to my mother's ! You must turn 
down this lane, and 'cross the meadow, and then — see ! 
see ! there is a light in her window now, and she is wait- 
ing for me ! Oh, take me to my mother !" 

The man was touched ; but before he could reply he 
heard the voice of St. Clair — 

" Come, hurry, Harrison ! now mount and ride !" 

" Yes, sir,— stay, — is the saddle tight ? 'twould be sad if 
the youngster should catch a fall." 

Then leading his little charge 'round to the other side 
of the horse, he stooped down, gave him a slight push, 
and whispered, " Go I" 

Like a loosened bird to its nest, the little one flew 
down the lane, across the meadow, with the faint light 
from that lonely window for his guiding star. 

Harrison busied himself with the saddle, and listened 
to the light patter of his little footstep until it was lost in 
the distance. 

" All right ! w said he aloud, and rising he swung him- 
self into the saddle. 

"Now, sir, will you be good enough to hand me the boy?" 
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St. Clair stooped to raise the child, and not perceiving 
him, inquired, " Where is he ?" 

" Round on this side/' said Harrison. 

St. Clair walked around, without finding the object of 
his search. 

" He's sitting at the foot of the tree, aint he sir V 9 

" No ; M answered St. Clair, after examining. 

"Well, then, I'll call: Ho! my lad — ho! where are 
you? ho — " 

"Cease your bellowing!" said St. Clair impatiently; 
"Do you want to rouse the town ? He's hidden among 
the shrubs, but Fll soon find him." 

.So saying, he drew from his pocket a small taper and 
onatches ; and after producing a light, commenced search- 
ing the bushes. 

" Hunt away," said Harrison to himself, " and he will 
soon be safe at home ; and may my fingers burn, if ever I 
meddle with such a job again f 9 

After a thorough search, St. Clair turned to his assis- 
tant, remarking, " You said he was an intelligent, quick- 
witted boy, I think ?" 

" Yes, sir." 

" Well, then, he has gone home," said he decidedly. 

" Home !" echoed Harrison ; " why how could such a 
youngster find the way ?" 

" Just because he is more thoughtful and knowing than 
other youngsters, I suppose ; but I will not be baffled by 
a child ; come on !" 

Robert Dewart had spent the last two days seeking the 
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lost child, and was still absent on his fruitless search. 
Ellen, sleepless and distracted, paced the floor; now 
glancing at the clock in the corner, now listening to the 
hoarse sounds of the night — twelve o'clock, and still she 
is alone — half past twelve, hark ! there is a flutter of the 
latch, and a timid, fearful whisper — " mother !" 
Oh, bliss ! it is her boy ! 

How she clasped him to her bosom, that dear, recovered 
treasure ! She warmed his shivering limbs, and smoothed 
his long locks, heavy and white with frost; ever and 
anon, smothering him with a burst of irrepressible love. 
Suddenly there was a knocking at the door; the child 
clung to his mother, saying, " Oh, do not let them in !" 
" Who, darling ?" 

"Those bad men, mother — the men who carried me 
away !" 

" How many are they 1" inquired Ellen in alarm. 
" Two, mother ; I did not see them both, but I heard 
them talk." 

" Hallo !" said a voice from without ; " won't you open 
the door there V 9 

" It is he !" cried the frightened child ; " oh, keep me, 
mother P 

Ellen looked at the frail barrier which shielded her 
child from its pursuers, thought of her lonely, unprotected 
condition, and seizing a shawl to fold around him, she 
fled through the back way and across the fields. 

She reached the wood, and paused — uncertain what to 
do : return to the village she dared not, lest she should 

24 
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encounter her pursuers ; and even if she did go back, 
there was no friend to whom she could apply for refuge 
and protection. So wrapping her shawl more closely 
around her child, she resolved to stay where she was 
until morning. 

The stars shone down calmly and bright, through the 
frosty air, for the orbs of heaven gaze with undiinmed eye 
upon scenes of sorrow and wrong. The fugitive mother 
looked up unto their clear depths, and implored the pro- 
tection of God upon her precious burden. " Punish me, 
oh, Father, as thou wilt," she prayed, " for I have sinned ; 
but, in mercy, grant that the errors of his parents may 
not be visited on him !" 

" I am cold, mother, very, very cold — hold me closer, 
'won't you V 9 said the little one. 

She disengaged a portion of her dress, and folded it 
around his shivering form, and then walking backward 
and forward through the forest, chaunted a low lullaby, 
and he fell asleep. Still she walked until morning broke, 
for the cold was too intense to admit of rest. 

Ellen watched the darkness fade away with gratitude. 
Now she was safe ! She still retained her precious child ; 
yes, there he was, folded in her tight embrace, and sleep- 
ing on her bosom, with his face upturned to her own. 
"But how appalling is its whiteness ! how blue his pouting 
lips ! how cold his dimpled hand ! oh, God ! he's dead ! 
dead!! dead!!!" 

Yes, the little form is still her own, but the loving 
spirit has been disenthralled ! One wild burst of agony, 
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and the very fountain of feeling seemed drained to its 
depths ! 

With a countenance as rigid as the dead's, she sought 
a resting place for the frozen form. " I will not carry 
him back," she thought, " for they will tear him from me. 
I can weep by and by, and then I must have his grave to 
water with my tears. They shall not part me from my 
dead !" 

She laid him in a fissure in the rock, and covering it 
with a stone, returned to the cottage to wrestle with her 
mighty grief. She had not been there long, when St. 
Clair appeared, with his unwilling minion. 

"Ellen," said the former, "this resistance is unavailing ; 
that boy is mine, and I will have him. If you do not 
yield him peaceably, by Heaven, I will tear him from you 
by forceT 

Ellen smiled, a grim smile. 

" You know I do not deal in impotent threats ! have 
him I will, and now where is he ?" 

" Safe — beyond your power," was the placid reply. 

To further threats and importunity she answered not, 
but stood in her stern composure, like a statue of iron, 
and the baffled St. Clair turned away. 

" I have one more resource," said he, " and that will be 
unfailing: call Ranger, and bring him to the crooked 
oak — from thence he will track the boy." 

St. Clair spoke truly: through all the weary steps 
which mother and child had taken that fearful night, the 
well-trained hound pursued them, and, at length paused, 
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scratching and howling beside the hiding place. The 
stone was removed, and revealed the little form they 
sought. 

" The mother who could do this deed, must be a devil !" 
ejaculated St. Clair, as he recoiled in horror. 

He presume to judge ! He ! 

# # # # # * 

Poor Ellen was arraigned for the murder of her child. 
Her flight with him to the forest, — her return without 
him, — her dogged, stubborn silence when questioned, and 
the dead body so craftily concealed, — her obstinate, pas- 
sionate temper, and a declaration she had once made, 
that she would sooner lay him in his grave than yield 
him to his father, constituted the evidence against her. 
To this she made no defence. Dewart earnestly urged 
his own convictions of her innocence ; but without avail. 
She was condemned to die. 

" Robert, my poor fellow, you are all wrong," said one 
of his compassionate neighbors. " If any body else had 
done the black deed, she would have been the first to 
spread the alarm ; or if the child had died by accident, 
she would have come crying home, and brought her dead 
baby with her." 

" Yes," interposed another, " more tender and Jceerftrt- 
like than if it was a livin', instead of throwing it like a 
sheep's carcase among the rocks. Why, it ain't in natur' 
to treat a dead body so-^-'specially if you've loved it when 
'twas livin'. " 

" And look at her now" said a third, " with her looks of 
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triumph and defiance, so cold and indifferent, as though 
she was thinking, ' do your best ; you can't undo what I've 
done !' " 

Oh, man of finite judgment ! dost thou pretend to read 
the passions, those mighty and mysterious masters of 
thine, and thy fellow's heart ? Thou seest the calm indif- 
ference of despair, and knowest it not, from the hardened 
resolve of crime. The blush of indignant innocence 
wears the hue of detected guilt. The face betrays when 
the chords of the spirit are swept by an unseen hand. 
But who shall say, whether the cunning player belongs 
to the children of light, or the sons of darkness ? Who 
shall tell whether the writhing heart hath grief or crime 
for its familiar ? Thou wouldst shrink alike from either. 
Then judge not, and leave thy fellow with thy God. 

" Ellen," said the faithful brother, " I know how you 
loved that boy, and the whole world could not convince 
me of your guilt. But tell me, I implore you, how he 
died ? It will be a comfort when you are gone for me to 
know." 

" It is all I can do, Robert, to atone for the suffering I 
have caused you." And she narrated to him the occur- 
rences of that awful night; and her conviction that the 
child had perished in consequence of the inclemency of 
the weather. 

" Oh, Ellen," he groaned, " why did you not tell this 
story to them all ? It is enough to melt a heart of stone !" 

" Tell them l" she echoed scornfully ; " for what ? that 
I may drag out a miserable life in their hated midst ? — 
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You will not mock me, Robert, when I say," and her 
manner softened, " that I long for Heaven and the spirit 
of my child." 

Terrible as was his sister's narration, Robert Dewart 
listened calmly, and received it as one more drop to his 
cup of bitterness. He had learned his lesson of endu- 
rance. Since the day of Ellen's return, the day on which 
his spirit had wrestled so wildly with its sorrow, he had 
become broken to the bit. The fiery heart is passionately 
restive under its first grief, but sorrow is a mighty tamer, 
and we grow submissive. 

True to his early promise of devotion, Robert was 
unwearied in his efforts to save his sister from death — 
and such a death! He promulgated her simple story, 
and its air of truthfulness carried conviction to many. 
Public opinion is unceasing in its ebb and flow, and the 
waves that swell highest with indignation, sink into com- 
passion. The fury of the populace against the supposed 
perpetrator of an unnatural crime, had been appeased 
by her condemnation, and doubts were beginning to be 
entertained; while sympathy was awakened by her 
youth, beauty, and misfortunes. 

" She shall yet be saved I" said Robert, as he carefully 
folded a well signed petition for pardon, and mounting 
his horse, rode away to the capitol. 

A stranger, in a strange place, and on a delicate 
errand, Dewart had many difficulties to encounter. It 
was long before he could obtain an audience with the 
Executive ; longer before his Excellency could examine 
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his memorial ; and longer yet, before that dignitary 
could arrive at a satisfactory opinion on the subject* 

" Hem !" said he ; " you come from rough parts, young 
man — a great deal of that sort of crime there — must put 
a stop to it, sir — nothing like asserting the supremacy of 
the laws, umph !" 

" May it please your Excellency," quoth Robert boldly, 
* my sister is incapable of such a crime. Had she medi- 
tated the destruction of her child, she had a thousand 
opportunities of accomplishing it in early infancy, when 
no one would have known or cared. Is it reasonable 
that she should nourish and shield it with the tenderest 
care, until every fibre of her heart entwined around her 
precious child, and then destroy it ? Why," he exclaimed 
earnestly, " it was all her poor heart had to love I and 
she is a mourning and bereaved mother, but thank 
Heaven, not a guilty one." 

"The laws and her countrymen, have decided differ- 
ently, young man, and I can't take the responsibility of 
interfering on such a list of names as this ; but go back 
home, get the signatures of men of influence, the judges, 
attorneys, and so on — and then we'll see about it." 

Dewart made the effort as directed, and returned to the 
capitol with haste, for the time appointed for the execu- 
tion was at hand. Difficulty and delay seemed to attend 
his every step ; and, at last, when the precious pardon 
was granted, it wanted but two days of the dreaded day ! 

He mounted his horse, and rode with the speed of the 
wind ; all day he eagerly pressed onward, and all night 
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the rocky road echoed the clang of his horses flying hoof; 
onward — onward — on ! 

" The forfeit's death — the prize is life /" 

The sun rises gloriously over the mountains, and 
imparts new speed to the desperate horseman, for he 
recognizes the dawning of the day of doom ! Oh, for the 
power of Joshua, to stay that sun ! Tis noon — and he 
nears the river. Are the elements leagued against him, 
that the stream should roll its swollen flood of turbid 
waters between him and his goal ? One glance of con- 
sternation at the overflowing waters — there is not time 
for more — one plunge, and the jaded horse and his rider 
sink— -forever ? no ! they rise again, and onward, on ! 
Oh, how they struggle with the mighty waters ! there is 
no eye to mark the desperate conflict ; none, save the all- 
seeing One that watched his midnight travel : but he 
breasts the boiling waters bravely, and emerges from the 
flood, and onward, to the rescue ! There is no time for 
breathing, for the hour is at hand. Toil up the rugged 
mountain, gallant steed : thy task is not yet done 1 Oh, 
for sinews of steel, to haste you on your way ! 

He has gained the mountain top, and see ! In the 
plain below, Spring already smiles in richest promise, and 
the sun is lending his golden setting glow ; but he notes 
not this. He sees the scaffold and the cord, and the 
young fragile form, shrinking from the assembled thou- 
sands : they blacken the earth with numbers ; but, thank 
God ! it is not yet too late ! 
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He drops the reins upon the horse's neck — sinks the 
spur deeper in his flank, and flies with the energy of hope, 
with the speed of despair. He wreathes his white hand- 
kerchief around his whip, and waves it aloft, to attract 
the attention of the multitude. He shouts, aye ! till the 
old Alleghanies ring with his hoarse, hollow voice — 

" Pardon ! pardon ! pardon !" 

In vain ! unheeded, and unheard ! All are intent upon 
the twining of the rope, the adjustment of the cap, the 
withdrawing of the drop, and see ! 

The deed is done ! 

Turn away your sickened sight, ye blood-loving vul- 
tures ! and behold the messenger of mercy. " Pardon !" 
cries one, as the straining horseman meets his view ; and 
*' pardon ! pardon ! pardon !" echoes through the crowd. 

Instantly, the Officer of Justice severed the cord, and 
every effort was made for her resuscitation. " Pardon ! 
pardon! pardon!" madly shouts the sated throng; but 
the ear which should thrill to the blessed word, is hushed 
in death forever ! 

While there was a remnant of hope, Robert Dewart 
watched, and waited, and when assured that all was over, 
he mounted his over-tasked horse, and slowly rode away. 
He sought the wild waters, swelling with the thaws of 
spring; and followed along their banks toward their 
source, plunging deeper and deeper into the wilderness 
until he felt himself to be far removed from his fellow 
men. Here he built his hut, and lived an isolated, heart- 
broken man. The axe of the settler followed him in 

25 
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time, and the habitations of men were reared around his 
retreat. His hair whitened, and his frame bowed down 
into the grave — and his hut gave place to the loftier 
roof, where Genius has found a home ; but his story lives, 
and young eyes swim, and young hearts throb, at the 
recital of the faithful devotion and unavailing love of the 
Hermit of Wysox. 

What awful responsibility men take on themselves 
when inflicting the death punishment ! And what injus- 
tice and immorality must be prevalent in society, while 
the woman is made an outcast for the transgression into 
which she was betrayed by her affections, while her 
selfish, heartless seducer is received by the world as an 
honorable man ! 



SONNETS. ' 



f From the Italian of Scovatzi. j 
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I. 



Life's pathway with a stormy hedge is girt, 
And wounds the adventurous mortal oft requite^ 

Yet may good angels from thy breast avert 
The bitter anguish I have known to-night ! 

Amid a crowd — the' vain, the gay, the wise, 
Of but one presence tenderly aware, 

Asking vague questions, yielding cold replies- 
Alike unconscious of the gay and fair— 

For hours 1 watched ; on others blandly fell 
The sunshine of those orbs I could not meet, 

Withdrawn from me was their entrancing spell, 
The fond regard that made them joy's retreat ; 

O dost thou love another, or have I 

Proved recreant to a faith that cannot die ? 
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Those lineaments by Raphael's hand portrayed— 

The Virgin Mother's, peaceful, fond and meek, 
In such a rich tranquility arrayed — 

Eyes mild and deep, soft lips and rounded cheek, 
Oft dawned upon me like a moon of love, 

No fervid ray, but with a soothing might 
That stole my bosom's restless tide above, 

Cradling each thought in tenderest delight. 
Before me once again those features seemed 

Kindled and warmed by animated grace, 
When from thy sable hood divinely beamed 

A sweet madonna's love-inspired face ; 
From bonds of reverent silence was I free, 
How soon to her would rise my votive plea ! 
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B T A VIR8INUN . 

CHAPTER I . 

MRS. P. V. CARBELL. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carbell, were residents of the delightful 
town of Petersburg, Virginia. Mr. Carbell was a lawyer 
of some celebrity, and his lady strengthened the dignity 
of his standing by her superior claims to refinement, 
education and fashion. A very aristocratic lady was 
Mrs. Peyton Carbell : strictly exclusive, dainty, refined — 
a perfect touch-me-not — horrified if she chanced to 
brush against a plain mechanic, or found her eyes stray- 
ing into a ready made clothing store. 

As usual, when people take the pains to proclaim to 
the world that they are this great thing and that, the 
world tacitly assented, and gave in to all Mrs. CarbelPs 
assumptions, and looked up to her as a most extraordi- 
nary personification of grandeur and sublimity. 

Mr. Peyton Carbell being laboriously engaged in the 
duties of his profession, found it convenient to be gene- 
rally off* at his courts, so his lady had all her own way 
at hoi&e. 
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Their front rooms were magnificent, their carriages 
and horses very flashy, their servants sported a livery of 
green and gold, and Mrs, Carbell sat complacently on 
this pinnacle of splendor, beautiful and self-satisfied. 
The five small children, of this elevated lady, were kept 
closely in the nursery, while their belle mamma led the ton 
by the nose and received the grateful homage yielded 
up to her by all the fashionables of Petersburg. 

Mrs. Carbell, although apparently not more than 
twenty-five when well rouged, was, nevertheless much 
older than her best friends would ever take her to be. 
She was the proud mother of a most exquisite creature, 
now merging into womanhood, whom she had deposited 
in the hands of Mrs. Oakley of New York, to acquire 
all the airs and graces so essential to young ladies. On 
the evening of the 22nd of June, Mrs. P. V. CarbelTs 
cards announced to her dear five hundred friends, that 
they would find her at home and ready and happy to 
receive them. Thither they flocked — young and old — 
handsome and plain — agreeable and disagreeable, and 
were regaled with choice wines, rare fruits, bon bons, 
confections, together with some sugar plums, prepared by 
Mrs. C, herself, and given promiscuously as she walked 
majestically up and down the glittering suite of rooms, 
receiving incense and returning phrases of honey, so 
sweetly intoxicating that every man, woman and child 
was ready to lay down life and fortune for her. 

Thus our fair diplomate strengthened and fortified 
her position, thus she gathered wealth and fashion 
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around her, and thus she thought proper to announce, 
that her daughter Nina, after an absence of four years, 
would return to her home the following morning. 

After this pronunciamento, n the gay Lotharios of 
Petersburg were observed to cluster around Mrs. Carbell 
like lesser stars around a full grown orb, and their 
attentions became suddenly so empressement and compact 
that she declared herself in imminent danger of suffo- 
cation. 

"Really I shall not sleep to-night, so anxious am I 
to see Miss Nina," remarked young Pierre Anthony, as 
he languidly dropped upon a sofa beside Mrs. Carbell. 
"Does she resemble you madame? with your eyes she 
must be exquisitely lovely." 

" Fie ! fie !" exclaimed the lady, playfully tapping him 
with her closed fan. " You must faithfully promise me 
not to pour your flatteries into my daughter's ears. 
They almost turn my head, then how would they act 
upon the unsophisticated brain of a young girl just from 
a boarding school? I have almost resolved to expel 
you, mon ami, from my reunions. Ah ! Mr. Anthony you 
are a dangerous man, with your soft words and hand- 
some face." 

" Dangerous ! I dangerous !" replied he with a faint 
show of vivacity, " oh say I am a gentle lamb of play- 
ful mien, full of innocent gambols, and rather sheepish 
to the uninitiated who are shut out from our glorious 
confraternity." 

" No ! no ! you are none of these," said she. " You are 
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an improved Chesterfield, an Americanized D'Orsay, a 
resuscitated, renewed Brummel, apparently a model for 
elegance ; but heartless, heartless as your name denotes, 
you resemble an impervious rock — unimpressible, unscal- 
able, and dangerous to molest. Allow me to say, my dear 
sir, that you must not direct your unrivalled powers of 
pleasing towards my youthful daughter. / intend to take 
care of such as you, and leave the less designing to follow 
in her train." 

These equivocal compliments were evidently pleasing 
to Mr. Pierre Anthony. For there are some who pride 
themselves upon the possession of such qualities as Mrs. 
Carbell had ascribed to this gentleman. Very well she 
knew her man, and this was the unique method which 
she adopted, to secure his attentions to her daughter. 
After declaring that he must expire of ennui, if compelled 
to devote himself to a lady un peu passee, Mr. Pierre 
Anthony drew his white hand through his curls, and 
strode across the room. 

The following morning a splendid equipage was seen 
going rapidly to the depdt. The cars arrived — a blooming 
girl, attired in a closely fitting travelling dress, stepped 
out, and bounded gracefully into the extended arms of 
Mrs. P. V. Carbell. 

" My happy, happy home !" cried Nina, as the joyful 
tears gushed from her beaming eyes, and she fell upon 
her mother's neck. They rode slowly through 4fee quiet 
streets, and a silent welcome arose from these to the 
heart of the absentee. 
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" Oh ! yonder is old Blandford, my old mother church !" 
exclaimed the enthusiast, stretching forth her hand to the 
venerable pile, which arose stern and immovable against 
the deep blue summer sky. 

And then as the fair girl gazed forth on the scene, 
while tears filled her eyes, her heart spoke, though her 
lip was silent. 

" Old Blandford ! old Blandford ! mighty whisperer of 
death ! There, beneath thy protecting walls, deep in 
their cool, green homes, the beautiful, the brave, lie 
sleeping. Old Blandford ! thy green mounds tell of life 
rushing on to death — of hearts, once buoyant and strong, 
now silent in their mossy tombs. Old Blandford! how 
many sleep in your broad shadow ? How many mothers 
have given up their little ones, and laid them here, to 
nestle in the bosom of their mother church, until the 
resurrection morn? Old Blandford! I dwell upon thy 
name, which arouses the slumbering affections of so 
many hearts — recalling, one by one, the manly form, the 
pale mother, the babbling infant, the long-loved one, the 
broken hearted, the early stricken ! 

"Old Blandford — thou standest solitary and alone, 

telling slowly thy silent history! Who can see thee 

unmoved? Who listeneth not to thy mighty warning 

lesson? Thou lookest up to Heaven, and seest the 

brightness and the glory therein : thou lookest down upon 

the earth, and beholdeth Time, gathering thy children 

around thee, to bide their trumpet call. Generations 

after generations come hither, weary and heavy laden, 

26 
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and lay them down to rest, and thy stern lesson remaineth 
unchanged ! Old Blandford I thy crumbling walls totter ! 
thy shattered roof is falling ! thy youthful beauty gone ! 
but still thou sendest forth thy warning voice ! and still 
thy children gather around thee — and still thou lookest 
up to Heaven !" 

No sooner had the news of Nina's arrival reached the 
elevated circle of the haut volee, than these would-be 
.grandees, with one consent, flocked to call upon her. 
Mrs. CarbelFs reception rooms were filled with giggling 
misses, with their extremes of bold effrontery and mauvaise 
honte, and sauntering young dandies, full of importance 
And disagreeables. 

Nina saw them sporting their last new fashions, already 
thread-bare in New York. She saw their eagerness to 
»catch the last tip from her. She saw, like Mrs. Mon- 
tague, that men and women are men and women every 
where, and that monkeys are the same. She saw, laid 
t>are, the giant vein which traverses the whole human 
family. One finds it in London, Paris, New York, among 
our Cherokee sisters, who sport their beads and red 
blankets, and not a whit smaller, or less easily traced, 
among the bon ton of Petersburg. 
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CHAPTER II. 



A JOURNEY IN 1846. 



During the fervent heat of July, August, and Septem- 
ber, Petersburg, to speak according to rule, is not at 
home. Those persons who give character and tone to 
society, are off on pleasure trips ; and we, being among 
the " upper ten," follow in their wake. We join the con- 
course of fashionables, and wend our way towards the 
Depdt of the great City Point Railway. We bow our 
heads, and enter one of these delectable conveyances — 
and having seated ourselves, we wait, and wait — and 
wait — until our quantum of patience is exhausted. 

" Shall we never budge V 9 

" Do tell us what is the matter V 9 inquire the passen- 
gers impatiently. 

" Hallo ! boy ! how long are we to remain here without 
a breath of air?" inquired a fat man, half smothered 
between two ladies, and whose too solid flesh, to judge 
from appearances, was rapidly undergoing a melting 
process. 

"Whew?" exclaimed the boy, blowing at him through 
his fingers ; " Old Marster, just turn about, and unwedge 
yourself, if you can, dat's my advice, for you won't get to 
the Pint untwell the cool of the arternoon, which is 
refreshing to think about. Ready, boys! over! easyt 
easy, now for it !" 
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Such a rocking, jolting, smashing, tumbling, breaking 
of tempers and pates as now took place, was salubrious 
to contemplate, on a warm July day, with the sun pouring 
down its heat without mercy. 

For half an hour we submitted to a series of sawing, 
hammering, nudging, pounding, scraping, pushing for- 
ward, and pulling back, with a degree of patience and 
equanimity, truly commendable, These minor calamities 
will sometimes occur, and I believe always do occur, on 
the great City Point Railway. 

"All right, John, eh?" inquired the master-spirit of 
these commotions, of his foreman. 

" She's a leetle cranky yet, sir, and mightily disposed to 
crean towards me, bein as how we is old friends. But 
I guess if we could move dat Mars Fatty t'other side, 
she'd settle herself upon her wheels, as straight as a arrow." 

Accordingly, after many abortive efforts, the fat man 
managed to get out of his tight fitting seat, and exchanged 
places with a cadaverous looking lady, whose weight was 
about equal to that of two feathers. 

"Now!" exclaimed the indefatigable John, unwilling 
to let us go without another benediction; "one more 
good wrench, and you may all go, a zoo — oo— oo — to the 
Pint, like a streak, of lightning." 

The car was now seized with convulsions. She turned 
and twisted in John's hands, until she was rescued by her 
better half, the impatient Locomotive. 

After this, we were nearly jerked in pieces. Bump — 
bump — bump. 
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" Hurrah ! here you are again !" and sure enough, we 
were just where we had started from. There stood John 
and his master, with their murderous instruments in hand, 
ready to rack and torment us an hour longer. 

" Dear mamma, is this not distressing ?" lisped the soft, 
sweet voice of Nina Carbell, who sat surrounded by a 
convoy of beaux, all of whom, at a fair estimate, might be 
put down as worth as much as so many straws, in our 
present dilemma. 

" Ah ! Miss Nina," drawled a languid voice, " these 
little joltings by the way, are always included in the bill 
of fare on this route. This is but the beginning of the 
end, I assure you." 

" Take care, ladies ! hurrah ! hop light ! now don't she 
mince and shake along like a dancing girl V 9 and away 
we clattered with the violence of a hurricane. The small 
trees danced ; the sturdy oaks joined in a waltz ; the tall 
pines merely bowed, and passed on ; the stately houses 
glided proudly by, and all was merry as a marriage bell. 

Little cared we for dislocated limbs, chattering jaws, 
and unexpected thumps. All these had been entered in 
our calculations, but one thing we had not counted upon : 
and that was the trick played us by the Engine. We 
looked forlorn indeed, when we discovered that we were 
left standing stock still, upon the highest peak he could 
have selected, while our friend, the Locomotive, tore 
along, puffing and blowing, and panting, and carrying 
every thing before him, but never once looking behind, 
to see how we were getting along. 
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" Well, ladies and gentlemen, this is, to say the least of 
it, very polite treatment, very polite indeed, very," 
observed a little red nosed business man, so mad, he could 
scarcely permit the words to escape from his closed 
teeth. He had set off from Petersburg in a great hurry ; 
but the Locomotive had thought proper to allow him 
time to cool out, and I think he was the most furious, out 
done, little, red-nosed business man I ever saw. 

" Oh ! do try and overtake it," said the cadaverous lady 
to the fat man. 

"Lord bless your soul, madam, I shouldn't like to 
attempt it, indeed, I should n't, madam, upon my soul — 
Remember, madam, it takes a thief to catch a thief, 
madam, and upon my soul, I should say it would abso- 
lutely require a locomotive to catch a locomotive." 

"Ah, indeed!" said the cadaverous lady, drawing her 
head in, after having seen the engine disappear in the 
distance. 

We sat as silent as the grave. Matters had now 
assumed an aspect too alarming for idle jests. Behold a 
car full of pleasure seekers, midway between Petersburg 
and City Point, perched upon a terriffic precipice, com- 
manding extensive views and fine prospects, which fail to 
bring relief. Our situation, however lofty, was far from 
being enviable; which stubborn fact was beautifully 
illustrated by the behavior of a group of country damsels 
in the smiling mead below, who, to confess the truth, 
made quite a laughing stock of us. They laughed, poor 
things ! and held their sides, so highly ludicrous was our 
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predicament. We could not conscientiously follow their 
example, but amused ourselves by looking out at the 
windows, and wondering if our giant Locomotive was 
still thoughtlessly pursuing his restless course onward. 

" Rat a tat, rat a tat, 
Noah's ark on Ararat." 

merrily sang a little philosopher, to his younger sister, 
kindly undertaking to elucidate our predicament, by virtue 
of a precedent, familiar to most juveniles. It was refresh- 
ing, and somewhat soporific, to be left suddenly at rest 
after so severe a jerking, and our goodly company seemed 
determined to improve these golden moments. Our ark 
became, therefore, quite active after the first stunning 
effects of the unexpected stoppage on Ararat. Careful 
mammas set to work, hauled out huge baskets, and took 
this occasion to indulge their little people with choice bits 
of ginger bread, and other tempting nick-nacks. Little 
gentlemen, whose short legs had been dangling uncom- 
fortably for some time, were lifted from their high seats, 
and turned loose in the narrow passage, to stretch their 
short members, and thereby working no small improve- 
ment in their nether man. During these interesting 
movements, a distant puffing was heard, coming nearer 
and nearer. Our friend, the Locomotive, had at last 
missed us, and up he came, in a tremendous hurry, almost 
out of breath, to hitch us on, and start once more with us 
under his care. 
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The little red-nosed man, and several others, were now 
seized with a sudden panic at the thoughts of being left 
by the Boat at City Point. But when we hove in sight, 
our eyes were relieved by the sight of the beautiful Alice, 
so light and trim, sitting jauntily on the dancing waters, 
and evidently in the very act of leaving us to our fate. 

" Just in the nick of time !" cried red nose, as he 
snatched up his valise, and with great vivacity, bade 
adieu to Noah's ark, and betook himself, in double quick 
time, to the attractive Alice. 

" Judge Carroll meets us here, my dear," observed Mrs. 
Carbell to her daughter, as the bell rang to take in a pas- 
senger. " See ! my dear, there is the Judge's beautiful 
residence ; oh, what princely domains !" exclaimed the 
mother, her eyes sparkling with delight, as she pointed 
out the regal castle looming proudly in the distance, 
whose broad lands stretched as far as the eye could 
reach. 

" I remember this place perfectly, mamma. We came 
here once to visit my Uncle Judge, did we not ? and I 
remained several weeks ?" 

" Yes, my dear, I am glad you remember him as your 
uncle, Nina. He is no relation, it is true, but he is a very 
dear friend, and I would not have you pain him, by being 
less affectionate than formerly. His wife, the good Mrs. 
Carroll, is dead, my dear ; she left the Judge a broken- 
hearted widower, a few months after you went to New 
York. 

» 

"How are you? how are you?" exclaimed a hale, 
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hearty, good-humored, middle-aged gentleman, who 
approached Mrs. Carbell and her daughter. 

" Very well, thank you," replied Mrs. Carbell warmly ; 
" I was quite sure you would not disappoint us, my dear 
sir. Allow me to present my daughter, Nina, Judge Car- 
roll. This is your little Nina, Judge." 

" I see ! I see !" cried the gentleman ; " my pretty little 
Nina, with her modest eyes, is slow to welcome her Uncle 
Judge. You have not left your blushes in New York, my 
dear. I would claim a kiss, I declare ; but I cannot get 
my own consent to crimson your cheek anew." 

Our party now strolled out on deck. The Judge him- 
self led the pretty Nina, and with mock gallantry bade 
the young men do their best, or he " would cut them out." 

Having arrived on deck, Mrs. Carbell hastened to greet 
an infirm old lady, whom she called her dear Mrs. Rosen- 
field, and graciously extended her hand to a handsome 
young gentleman, sitting near, whom she called Mr. 
Rosenfield. To these persons, she did not think proper to 
present her daughter. But Nina closely observed these 
two, for the young man seemed rather sad, and the old 
lady, to whom he devoted his tender, careful attentions, 
was exceedingly helpless, and very old. She scarcely 
seemed conscious of existence, so very feeble and listless 
was her old age. Nina soon discovered that Mrs. Rosen- 
field was Judge Carroll's sister, and Mr. Rosenfield his 
nephew ; * for the Judge, ever kind hearted, had seated 
himself beside the old lady, and endeavored to interest 
her by all manner of means. 

27 
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"What a magnificent panorama one enjoys here," 
screamed he, in the lady's ear, for added to her other 
infirmities, she was hopelessly deaf. 

" Quite so" she replied without raising her eyes. 

" Do you not find the cool breeze refreshing and bra- 
cing sister ?" cried he again, 

" Not much," she said, and shook her head. 

" Why Harry, my fine fellow, you enjoy our noble 
stream !" said he turning to the young man, and laying 
his hand familiarly on his shoulder. 

" I adore our royal James," replied Rosenfield with 
animation. 

The Judge now took his nephew's hand, and presented 
him to Nina. "Come Harry you must repay me for 
this favor ; where is your guitar, man ? a song ! a song !" 
cried the Judge. Harry resisted, but the Judge would 
take no denial, and calling to his major domo, Joe, he 
bade him bring Rosenfield's guitar. 

Nina was sorry for this, for if there was any thing on 
earth, which this pliant, lady-like girl detested, it was 
to see a full grown Herculean fellow, careering about 
the country, followed by a guitar case. However the 
guitar appeared, Rosenfield awoke the deep-toned chords, 
and they yielded to his master hand a melody rich, 
powerful, manly, vibrating deep in the soul, and by its 
irresistible strength, raising it up to its own grandeur and 
sublimity. 

Silvery James ! Thou King of Rivers I 
Happy the green banks laved by thee, 
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Quicker thy pale aspen quivers, 
Sweet thy glad bird's melody. 

Silvery James ! thou ocean River ! 

Favorite of the mother Sea, 
Emblem of the bounteous Giver, 

Fearless we launch our boat on thee. 

The little waves leaped high, and danced gayly ta the 
stirring melody. The Alice skimmed gracefully o'er the 
bounding stream. We beheld the Rip Raps, and now 
the Old Point Hotel arose before us in all the elegance 
of its classic outline. There is a lightness of architec- 
ture, a chaste simplicity in the fine edifice, surrounded 
by its airy columns, which strikes all beholders with 
pleasure, and harmonizes beautifully with one's ideas of 
an etherial temple on the brink of limpid pleasure 
waters, and dedicated to the fascinating goddess of 
Fashion. 

In a few minutes our party were safely landed, and in 
all the bustle and confusion attendant upon new arrivals 
at Old Point Comfort. 
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CHAPTER III. 

OLD POINT COMFORT. 

What a host of pleasure seekers one finds here? 
Ladies with fierce looking whiskered companions prom- 
enaded in the pillared piazzas, and jerked and minced, 
in all possible ways. This mode of getting along (I can- 
not conscientiously call it walking) was evidently all 
the style here. I drew a chair, took my seat, and very 
complacently undertook to follow with my wondering 
eyes, all the new fangled technicalities, acted out by 
the modern belles. 

At table, I had the good fortune to find my name in 
the fashionable neighborhood of Mrs. Peyton Carbell, 
and her select party. This managing lady, having 
secured a celebrated lion, in the person of Judge Carroll, 
seemed now bent on making him roar, to attract the 
eyes of all her rivals. The Judge, quite unsuspicious, in 
his own good natured way, roared and roared for Mrs. 
Carbell, and over the costly wines, became so brilliant, 
that Mrs. Carbell was enchanted. Her fine eyes dilated 
with benignity, peace, and good will towards all mankind; 
and I am not using strong language, when I say that 
Mrs. Carbell swam — actually swam gloriously in a vivi- 
fying sea, whose waters were the rich milk and cream 
of human kindness. 

Mrs. P. V. Carbell was what is termed, a maneuvering 
mamma. She had left her good man, and a house full 
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of children at home, and come all the way to Old Point 
to advance the fortunes of Nina, and to get her off the 
carpet, before her younger sisters stepped on it. In view 
of this object, Mrs. Carbell had privately tutored her 
daughter to act out the following golden rules, so con- 
ducive to a lady's success. These were stereotyped rules, 
taught Mrs. Carbell by a wise matron called experience, 
and were handed by her inviolate to Nina : 

Rule i. Be pleasant, agreeable, affable to all men. 
Listen to long prosy discourses with a degree of com- 
placency, and suavity, in direct ratio with the degree of 
grandeur of the inflictor. 

Rule ir. Be ever ready to flatter, not grossly or 
daubingly, as with a heavy trowel, but delicately, with 
slight shades, as with a finely pointed camel's hair brush 
whose fine strokes are almost imperceptible. 

Rule hi. Never allude to disagreeables in the re- 
motest manner. The presence of a lady should resemble 
a gay sunbeam, never o'ercast, never gloomy. Let your 
immediate vicinity be ever coleur de rose, and your 
cheering society will be sought and courted by all. 

To these immaculate precepts, Mrs. Carbell had added 
a few more particular ones, running thus : — If a young 
man be talking to you, and Judge Carroll speak, give 
the latter your immediate attention, he being an elder. 
If Judge Carroll is prosy, smile more sweetly, he being 
an old friend. In short, Judge Carroll being a richer 
man, and a judge, was to be smiled upon, and listened 
to, and flattered, and effectually caught in a trap by the 
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submissive instrument of Mrs. CarbelPs indomitable will. 
It was edifying and instructive, to observe the artful 
mother, playing her trumps skilfully into her daughter's 
hands, and the- dutiful daughter quietly returning her 
mother's lead according to private tutorage : while the 
great stake, which was to be won by all these odd tricks, 
being perfectly above board himself, never suspected 
an underhand movement, or shadow of trickery, in his 
dear and valued friend Mrs. P. V. Carbell. 

Accordingly the Judge, who had come to Old Point 
for pleasure, and not to make a fortune by a species of 
gambling 'so far beneath him, went on, in his frank good 
natured way, planning pleasure excursions, making up 
sailing parties, now Nina's gallant, and now Mrs. Car- 
bell's, spending his money like a prince, and joyously 
reveling in a balmy atmosphere of beatitude all the 
while. Pierre Anthony the exquisite, found himself quite 
below par. He discovered that Mrs. Carbell used him 
as a hand-plant, while the Judge was all in all with her. 
She was continually calling on the Judge, to look here, 
and to look there, "now Judge Carroll your opinion 
must be given." " Nina my love, the Judge spoke to 
you &c. &c. 

All this Anthony took in high dudgeon. He had 
been brought to Old Point to play monkey to a lion, 
which was too insignificant a part for his vanity. He 
therefore withdrew to another circle, where his idiosyn- 
crasies were duly recognized, and appreciated. 

The principal amusement during the early morning 
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hours, at this celebrated resort, was the far-famed Old 
Point Band, which held its levees at the Fort, and to 
hear which, the lovers of music would have walked 
miles. 

In the morning the exclusive party, under the wing 
of Mrs. Carbell, wended their way towards the fort. 
It was rather early and the Band was not yet up, and 
these musical amateurs had to amuse themselves by 
walking up and down, in front of the Barracks, They 
strolled about in couples, and were about forgetting the 
object of their long walk, when a tremendous thundering 
burst upon us with a sudden crash, and shivered our 
ears in splinters. This, I learned, was the faint prelude 
to the terrific performances, which were making prepa- 
rations to come down upon us with redoubled fury. I 
instinctively clapped my hands to my ears at the first 
onset, but on seeing some of the fair amateurs in exta- 
cies, whose ears were much more delicate than mine, I 
desisted from my barbarous proceeding, and determined 
to bear it without flinching. * 

"What exquisite chords !" murmured Nina, who was 
leaning on the Judge's arm. "Ye-e-e-es" replied the 
Judge, making a shake, and trembling from head to foot. 

Now the Brass Band became so furious, that I could 
hear nothing but its lumbering thunder bolts. I ven- 
tured to look in at the window, and there I beheld all 
the grim torturers composing this formidable Band. 
Some were working like tremendous sawyers, others 
with swollen jaws were quite purple in the face, while 
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they pertinaciously blew — blew — and blew, like a pair of 
mammoth bellows, inexhaustible — eternal. Some worked 
their fingers in an amazing manner, and see-sawed their 
great bodies in beautiful time. Some great square built 
fellows, turned their backs upon us, and belabored huge 
drums, with a degree of ferocity and implacable ani- 
mosity, which I never saw equalled. 

Now, thought I, much useless waste of powder and 
shot, might be saved the executive, by packing these 
fellows up, and shipping them immediately to the wars. 
They should be allowed to draw up under any hostile 
castle, and strike up with might and main. No batter- 
ing ram, could play half the havoc as one of their " furi- 
osos ." Under the direction of their able leader, they 
should come down upon the unwary foe, with one of 
their clattering hail-storm attacks. This would soon 
stun the garrison, and drive away all their senses. The 
tremendous band could then proceed, without molestation 
to split the cannon, riddle the battlements, demolish the 
walls, upheave the citadel, crush the whole fabric, make 
off with the spoils and triumphantly hand over to 
history a conquest, achieved by mere force and concus- 
sion of ably directed sound ! 

In the course of time, our friend the Judge, had 
changed from a lion, to a bird fascinated by a charmer. 
He described circles around Nina, becoming "smaller and 
beautifully less" as he found himself more and more in 
her power. The fair Nina, according to directions from 
her mamma, still innoeently called him Uncle Judge, 
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and once, when the old gentleman was obliged to go to 
Norfolk on business, she artlessly held up her pouting 
lips for him to kiss. 

The good Judge was actually alarmed, when he dis- 
covered the new channel into which his love for his 
pretty pet was running. From her childhood he had 
loved her for her sweetness, amiability and beauty. He 
had dandled her on his knee, without ever once thinking 
of her as his future wife. Even now, he played with 
her ringlets, patted her cheek, and called her his pretty 
pet : but in spite of himself, he would think seriously of 
asking her to become Mrs. Carroll. 

In the mean time, while our friend, the Judge, rumina- 
ted and pondered on this unaccountable change in his 
feelings, the gay world was going on in its ceaseless 
rounds. The young and blithesome were making prep- 
arations for a Fancy Ball, which was announced to 
come off early the ensuing week. Ladies now secluded 
themselves almost entirely during the day, and were only 
visible when they walked in long files to and from 
the Bath. 

The Bath at Old Point, was considered, by these fair 

creatures, to be a potent renovator of beauty, and hence 

their devotion to it. Nina, although as beautiful as a 

houri, was, nevertheless, a regular attendant at this great 

rendezvous of the fair sex. Her sylph-like form might 

be frequently seen, attired in a loose flowing robe of 

white, stealing along the narrow avenue leading to the 

Bath Houses. One day she returned alone, and was 
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walking slowly along the shady path-way, reading a 
letter. Her large bonnet was drawn closely over her 
fresh, rosy face, and she seemed unconscious of every 
thing but the billet she held in her hand. Before she 
was aware of it, a huge dog, the property of a gambler, 
who delighted in making the surly brute as sharp and 
ferocious as possible, threw his heavy paws upon her 
breast, and springing at a scarf drawn round her throat, 
clutched her in his teeth, and threw her down. She 
uttered a faint scream, and many who were sitting in 
the portico, rushed to her assistance. In an instant, a 
tall, handsome young man was by her, threw the mon- 
ster dog from the prostrate form, and bore her away in 
triumph in his arms. He rapidly ascended the stairs 
leading to the ladies' apartments, and with his lovely 
burden, entered the first open room he could find. Mrs. 
Carbell, and the Judge, rushed, in breathless alarm, to 
their beloved one. 

" Why, Harry, my boy, are you the fortunate hero of 
this adventure V 9 inquired the Judge, bending over Nina. 

" Take me, take me away, uncle," cried the young girl. 

Harry said not a word. He yielded her up to his 
uncle ; but his whole soul was centered on the charming 
girl, who seemed so eager to shun him. He arose, 
however, bowed, bit his lips, and was retiring ; but Nina 
sprang after him, took his hand within her own, and 
thanked him so warmly, and naively, that he was more 
than rewarded for what he had done. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE FANCY BALL. 



"My dear, you treated Judge Carroll rudely to-day. 
Why is this, Nina ? Have you not almost promised to be 
his ? Then why this stupor of late ? You distress me, 
child, and if you persist in this behavior, you will wound 
the feelings of the best of men." Mrs. Carbell thus spoke 
to Nina, who sat pensively looking from her chamber 
window, upon the rippling water and busy boats. 

" Dear mamma, if I treat the Judge rudely, I assure you 
it is unintentionally done. I am not conscious of any 
alteration in my manner towards him. Perhaps I have 
not been so gay and cheerful as formerly; indeed, since 
that dreadful fright, I have not felt very well. To-day, I 
feel particularly languid and dull. So much so, that I 
have almost declined attending the Ball to-night ;" and 
the young girl pressed her burning forehead with her 
cold, damp hand. 

" Why, the girl is beside herself," said the mother, going 
to a box, and taking out sundry magnificent articles of 
dress. " See here, Nina ! Here is your costume, selected 
by the Judge and myself. This box contains a beautiful 
bandeau of pearls, which he sends as a present to the 
lady of his heart. Come, my dear, exert yourself, and 
scatter your languor to the winds." 

" Nina still sat at the window, while large tears stole 
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down her cheek. The worldly-minded mother of this 
pure-hearted daughter, saw her grief. She asked not its 
cause. She feared her recent suspicions were not un- 
founded. She did not desire to know the truth, and 
drawing her chair near her daughter, she spoke thus to 
her: 

" My dear, Judge Carroll has not yet observed the indif- 
ference with which you treat him. If he were to suspect, 
for one moment, that your heart is not his, or that he had 
failed to inspire those deep feelings which he ought to 
expect from one about to become his fiancee,' I tell you, 
Nina, he would scorn to marry you, even though he loved 
you to madness. Listen to me, my child : you are young 
in the world, in whose ways I am old, very old. You 
have at your feet, a man of immense, almost unbounded 
wealth — this, alone, would decide any other girl. Well, 
my dear, this man has added to these great possessions, 
the noblest heart in the world, talents of the highest 
order, a popularity unequalled, a person combining in my 
eyes many attractions — and with this man, my dear, you 
cannot be otherwise than happy. He is your senior by 
many years, I know ; but ten years hence he will look 
the same ; while you, my child, must expect your delicate, 
fleeting beauty to fade. A woman grows old far more 
rapidly and perceptibly than a man. Look at your papa, 
for instance, Nina : where will you find a younger, finer- 
looking married gentleman than he ? Yet, my dear, there 
is a great disparity in our ages. With a mother's cares 
and anxieties I have been bowed down, until my once 
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far-famed beauty is gone — while he is in his prime. 
Now, Nina, no longer hesitate, my love — accept Judge 
Carroll — this truly good and great man ; and you will 
learn to love and admire him — and almost to adore his 
noble, generous, high-minded, tender feelings." 

" No one can admire and respect Judge Carroll more 
than I do — " replied Nina gravely. "I have a higher 
regard for his nobleness of soul, than you have, mamma — 
for hear me ! I will not deceive him ! Heaven, be my 
witness — I will not swear falsely before the Holy One 
who reigns there !" 

Mrs. Carbell started — the mother stood rebuked, 
ashamed, before her child. 

A servant now entered, bearing a card, which he 
handed to Mrs. Carbell. The card was for Nina; but 
the strict mother always received her daughter's cards. 
She glanced over it, and tossed it disdainfully to her. 

It was now Nina's turn to be abashed, for the card was 
young Rosenfield's, requesting the honor to walk with her 
on the beach. She wrote hastily on it, and granted his 
request. 

" You go !" inquired Mrs. Carbell fiercely. 

" Yes," replied Nina, with great firmness. 

" You shall not. I will be obeyed — " cried the mother, 
seizing the card convulsively, and tearing it into atoms. 
She bade the servant say that "Miss Carbell preferred 
remaining in her room." 

" I prefer walking on the beach," said Nina. 

" What are your preferences to mine ?" cried Mrs. Car- 
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bell, showing the servant the door. He bowed and 
retired. 

The angry mother turned the key, and facing her 
daughter, said, sternly, "You refuse obedience to me — 
you ungratefully spurn wealth, and honor, and for 
what ?— " 

" For happiness, and truth," replied the daughter mildly. 

" Bah ! — rather say — for a poor law-student, without a 
cent. Confess it ! confess it ! this instant, I say, confess 
to me, your mother, that I have toiled in vain for your 
advancement — that your low spirit prefers grovelling in 
the dust — incapable of ambition or ennobling love, Nina ! 
You are no child of mine — Go ! — " 

Nina silently withdrew to her own room, and remained 
there — sad — lonely — weeping. In the evening, Mrs. Car- 
bell's waiting women entered the young girl's room, bear- 
ing lights ; and charged with orders from their mistress, 
to dress her for the ball. 

" I will dress — " cried the young girl, hastily throwing 
aside her massive hair; "I will be happy! I will be 
true !" 

It is night. We enter the superb Ball Room, which is 
the great gathering place at Old Point Comfort. Here 
are lofty columns supporting a richly ornamented roof, 
chandeliers of all the colors of the rainbow, hang in large 
clusters of light, shedding their softened glow over the 
flitting fairies below. Here are luxuriantly yielding 
lounges of all imaginable shapes to invite the loving 
couple, or the friendly gossip. The gilded walls — the 
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carved panels — the rare pictures, and their massive 
frames, are unnoticed, amid the blaze of beauty, fantastic 
costumes, and din and laughter of the human sea which 
floats before us. 

It is almost impossible to recognize a friend, a familiar 
face, among the kings, Turks, priests, robbers, knights, 
queens, peasant girls, duchesses, countesses, Spanish girls, 
and nuns, which are jostling each other, and throwing 
out the lively joke and sprightly sallies as they pass. 
The Judge and Mrs. Carbell held themselves aloof. They 
were rather staid and dignified to appear en costume, or 
to join in the fun and frolic of the young people around 
them. 

In the mean time, Nina, attired as a marvellous beauty 
of the olden time, had found a worshipper in one Robin 
Hood, who careered about the room in a barbarous and 
eccentric manner. Nina and Robin were very well 
suited in sentiment, if not in character. Nina had 
revived. She was the gayest of that gay assembly. 

" Now," said the sturdy Robin, " I prithee, go with me 
to my forest home. Tally ho I tally ho ! the bugle sounds, 
and I must away, with the lady for my Bride." 

" Thinkest thou, bold forester," responded the laughing 
Nina, who personated a celebrated belle in the reign of 
Louis Quatre, " the woody dell and cloudless sky enough 
to tempt the lady bred in castles, and sought by kings V 

"Quite enough, quite enough," said the complimentary 
Robin, leading the lady into a long piazza near the Ball 
Room. " Nina," said he, " I am no longer Robin Hood, 
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nor you an antediluvian belle — but I am Harry Rosen- 
field, offering Nina Carbell his love in sober earnest. 
Here is the heart, dear Nina, so truly and fondly your 
own ; will you, ah, can you refuse V 9 

" Too late ! too late !" cried Nina, almost falling. 

"Too late!" exclaimed Harry, supporting her; "too 
late for the heart which I know is mine — yes, Nina, which 
I know is mine." 

" Coward ! would you steal your Uncle's Bride V 9 spoke 
a harsh, stern voice, and Mrs. Carbell, who had her own 
reasons for watching these two, confronted them. 

" Spare me ! oh, mother, let me speak the truth !" 
implored Nina. 

" Be silent, foolish girl P and Mrs. Carbell dragged her 
daughter again into the Ball Room, and bade her brush 
the tears from her cheek, and be gay again. 

" Where is Harry I where is my nephew, Rosenfield ?" 
inquired the Judge, as he encountered Mrs. Carbell lead- 
ing the sad, heart-broken Nina to her room. 

The Fancy Ball was over — how many bright hopes 
were crushed, never to rise — how many hopes arose, but 
to be crushed, on that eventful night \" 
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CHAPTER V. 

"HONESTY IS THE BEST POLICY." 

Mrs. Carbell had driven her timid, submissive victim 
to desperation. The unhappy girl, banished from her 
unfeeling mother's presence, sat alone in her distant 
room. Ah ! few were there under that gigantic roof more 
deserving of happiness, more fitted for woman's gentle 
mission here, more pure in heart and noble in sentiment, 
than Nina. Mrs. Carbell's towering rage knew no bounds. 
To be thwarted in a life scheme, by the very instrument 
she had destined for its consummation, was a thought she 
could not endure, and she madly determined to persevere. 

She dispatched a messenger to her prisoner child, to bid 
her prepare to receive Judge Carroll, at twelve o'clock. 
Nina had not closed her eyes since the fatal Ball. But 
she heroically determined to obey her mother until she 
forced her to disobedience. At half past eleven, on the 
fifth of July, 1846, Mrs. Peyton Carbell led her trembling 
daughter into a gorgeous private parlor, and seated her 
on a large ottoman, to await the coming of the Judge. 

" Nina," said she, more mildly than usual ; " my child, 
my first born, my best beloved, hear your mother's voice 
and— obey ; to-day — in a few minutes, you decide a mat- 
ter which colors, stamps, irrevocably seals your future 
life. Say, my child, will you be the happy Bride of a 
man, whose goodness is unbounded ; whose greatness the 

world exults to praise ; who can elevate you, surround 

29 
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you with every luxury your heart can wish ; who will 
delight to minister to your ineffable felicity, and who 
idolizes you? or will you foolishly marry this man's 
nephew, dependent upon his generous uncle for the very 
salt in his bread ? Will you, Nina, lead a life of mean 
dependence, or will you profusely scatter your riches over 
the poor and needy, and with them, make your name 
blessed forever V 9 

Before the young girl could reply, Judge Carroll entered, 
smiling, and happy. 

"I am sorry to see my child looking so sad this morn- 
ing" said the Judge, tenderly taking her hand. 

" Nina is not well," replied Mrs. Carbell quickly ; " she 
rested badly last night." 

"And so did I," returned the Judge ; " that fellow Rosen- 
field, who slept in my apartment, tossed and pitched in 
such a dreadful manner, that I positively could not sleep 
a wink." 

Mrs. Carbell darted a glance at the Judge quick, 
stealthy, and piercing. She said not a word and left the 
room. 

" Now, Nina," said the Judge, kindly, " what is all this 
about, pray ? By my soul, I am tired of that everlasting 
mamma of your's. She harrasses me to death— eternally 
in the way — eternally at cross questions — talking around, 
and around, and never once coming to the point. I detest 
deceit and dissimulation, particularly in a woman. I 
despise flattery, and I can easily detect these, my dear, 
under any mask, however adroitly worn. Thank 
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Heaven, your ingenuous face reveals truth, honesty, and 
fidelity, in every beautiful line. Thank God, you have 
not deceived me. Now I await your further pleasure." 

Nina no longer hesitated ; she saw the straight path, 
and said — 

" My noble, high-minded friend, forgive the part I have 
acted. I love you. I respect you, as my kind, parental 
friend. I can do no more." 

" I know it ! I know it !" cried the Judge ; " your face 
has told me this a thousand times. How could I be mis- 
led to think otherwise ? Nina, this upright and straight- 
forward truthfulness shall not go unrewarded. Excuse 
me, my dear, but my property, which it seems your 
mother is so raving distracted to have, shall be yours— 
on one condition, and only one, and that is — but I declare 
I will not do another man's courting — " cried the fat, 
good-humored Judge, laughing and almost running out of 
the room. 

Rosenfield soon entered, and if there ever was a couple 
abashed, confounded, speechless, and alarmed, it was 
Nina and poor Harry. He had rushed to the little parlor 
in a paroxysm of delight ; but having arrived there he 
halted— his tongue refused to move — his face grew red — 
scarlet — crimson — purple — and Harry had rather have 
faced a Macedonian phalanx, than little, harmless Nina 
Carbell. 

Nina picked her pocket handkerchief and looked down 
at her little foot, and sketched with the glossy patent tip, 
of her charming petite boot, such exquisite patterns on 
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the carpet, as were never traced there before. Still the 
awful silence was unbroken — still awkward Harry stood 
blooming at the door — and still Nina inwardly wondered 
what on the face of the earth she had better do. Obey- 
ing the first impulse of her untutored heart, she arose 
quickly, and made for the door, after having cleared 
which, she fully intended running to her own room, and 
there taking a good hearty cry. 

Harry guessing her intention barred the door with 
his strong arm, and cried " Miss Nina ! Miss Nina !" 

The poor blushing girl summoned courage to look up 
into his woe-begone, rueful, glowing visage, and pro- 
vokingly yielded to a burst of the clearest, heartiest, 
merriest, laughter that discomfited Harry had ever heard. 

"Ha ! ha ! ha ! this is exquisite," said Rosenfield with 
a very bad grace. " Really upon my soul, I never was 
in such a strait before," continued he, taking Nina's hand 
and leading her back to her old post, the ottoman. 
Having deposited her here, he felt it incumbent upon 
him to make anther speech, so, bravely clearing his 
throat, he commenced thus : " Hem ! I suppose my Uncle 
has told you, Miss Nina, — hem." Nina was silent. 
" My Uncle has told you, — hem — that — hem — that — upon 
my soul it is decidedly the worst thing in the world to 
express one's sentiments, fully, explicitly, when one is 
not exactly prepared for it, Miss Nina ; as, for instance, 
when a young gentleman calls to see a young lady for 
a particular purpose, nothing is more disheartening, than 
to see the family, one by one, mysteriously withdraw, as 
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if expressly to give him an opportunity : or an old uncle 
unceremoniously comes down upon a young man, and 
without the slightest coloring of romance, sends him up 
"to finish the business," to use his own words. I say, 
nothing so effectually rivets one's tongue to the roof of 
one's mouth, as such remarkably unsentimental proceed- 
ings as those I have mentioned. I hope you agree with 
me my dear Miss Carbell." 

Nina said nothing, and poor Harry despairing of any 
assistance from that quarter, continued talking, and as 
the Judge had just observed of Mrs. Carbell, "going 
around and around, and never once coming to the point," 
until the Judge himself came in, and ratified the treaty 
without more ado. Nina, as he kissed her, murmured — 
"my Uncle now." 

Our party soon returned to Petersburg, and with the 
consent of all concerned, Nina became Mrs. Rosenfield. 
The good Judge placed his children, as he called them, in 
his superb castle on James River, and told them it was 
their home ; and not long ago, as the graceful Alice bore 
me down the silvery James, I saw the gentle Nina, 
leading old Mrs. Rosenfield across the lawn, and tele- 
graphing with her little fingers, to the deaf old lady, 
who smiled, and nodded her head approvingly to the 
proud wife, of her prouder son. 
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A SONNET. 



MRS. X. OAKE8 8MITH. 



The thoughts, which in this aching bosom dwell, 
And weigh it with a sad desponding weight, 
Like ship unbuoyant with her heavy freight, 
Whose ploughing hull retards the pressing swell 
Of homeward urging sail, within their cell, 
Nameless and wordless, struggle with their fate, 
And yield but one deep plain— Too late, too late ! 
Then falter into silence. It is well ! 
Ah ! could our lips embody all the grace 
And garnered beauty of the inmost soul, 
Earth were no more a blank, impeding place, 
But loosed from bonds perpetual hymns would roll. 
Thou God most good : in each our lips to bind— 
For what were earth did all our woe expression find ? 

Brooklyn, L. I. 
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THE MOTHER'S JOY. 

Flushed was the cheek and bright the eye 

Of the lovely lady Clare, 
And fast her dark steed seemed to fly, 

As wild hawk cleaves the air. 

She had rode to the sound of the cheering horn, 

In pursuit of the panting deer, 
Since the first faint rays of the clouded morn 

Had pierced the forests sere. 

But cold in his- life-blood now he lay, 
And the sport of the day was done, 
And slowly the hunters turned away 
> x 'Neath the rays of the setting sun. 

And weary seemed both man and steed 
As their way to their homes they took, 

For the chase had been hot, and little heed 
Had been given to hill or brook. 

" And whither so fast, my lady bright ?" 

Cried her lord in some surprise, 
" Would you chase the deer through the coming night, 

With no light but your flashing eyes ?" 
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" The deer I chase is my own sweet boy 
Whom I kissed at dawn of day, 

And his laugh would be fled, and hushed his joy, 
If longer I delay. 

" My horse will bear me fleetly still, 

For no hill or stream he cares, 
It almost seems that he knows my will, 

That my wild desire he shares. 

" And swiftly, swiftly on hell press 
Till we reach our castled home, 

And my darling springs to my fond caress 
And welcomes back his own." 



NIAGARA. 



J. B. OBTON. 



CHAPTER I* 



Having given myself a day or two to recover from 
the fatigues of a perilous excursion, I stepped on board 
one of the little steamboats plying between Buffalo and 
Chippeway, for Niagara Falls. The morning was fair, 
and the boat just comfortably full. Depositing my bag- 
gage in the gangway, I took a peep into the miniature 
cabin and lounged upon deck. In a moment more the 
boat was under way, and I gazed with delight on the 
beautiful and ever shifting panorama around me. The 
receding city, Black Rock, the Canada shore and the 
Niagara River, were all embraced in a glance. There 
were the ruins of Fort Erie, dark and desolate, originally 
a stone structure of great solidity and strength ; and 
built by the French more than a hundred years ago. # In 
the sortie of our troops into Canada, during the late war, 
it was wrested from the British and demolished. A little 
beyond was the small village of Waterloo : and soon 
thereafter we approached Grand Island, famous as the 
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spot selected by M. M. Noah of New York, in 1825, for 
the ingathering of the Jews. The city of Ararat, then 
founded with solemn ceremonies, has never grown be- 
yond its original limits ; and is only marked by a small 
brick monument, inscribed, "Ararat, a city of Refuge 
for the Jews." 

At the foot of Grand Island is Navy Island, celebrated 
in the recent Patriot struggles on the frontier: and a 
little below is Chippeway, well known in the annals of 
our last war: and nearly opposite on the American 
shore, is Schlosser, where the steamboat Caroline was 
cut out, in the Patriot war, with the loss of one or more 
lives ; and set on fire and sent over the Falls at mid- 
night. 

The historical incidents connected with the Niagara 
River, aside from the fine scenery of this portion of the 
broad stream itself, its islands and its shores, will always 
furnish abundant interest to the voyager between Buffalo 
and the Falls. But long before we approached Chippe- 
way, as I thought of the' more glorious object still, which 
was soon to burst upon my senses for the first time in the 
Falls themselves, I had lost sight of all else, and watched 
■with the intenseness of a seer in his rapt mood, the white 
masses of spray in the distance, ascending in every form 
of beauty to the clouds ; and hovering like the wings 
of angels above the spot, where many of the hopes and 
anticipations of years were centered. 

Passing through a drawbridge into the mouth of 
Chippeway Creek, I found myself upon British ground, 
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and within the jurisdiction of foreign laws ; but, thank 
God, not beyond the protection of the stars and stripes. 
It is a proud tnought that a citizen of the United States, 
like a citizen of old Rome, passes not beyond the pro- 
tecting care and the avenging arm of his country, any 
where upon the known surface of the globe. The 
farthest isles of the sea have been taught to respect our 
people and revere our flag. 



CHAPTER II. 

Chippeway stands at the head of the Rapids, two 
miles and a half from the Falls; and is the utmost 
point to which steamboats can go with safety. The 
route thence is by railroad. On passing from the boat 
to the cars, as the first distinctive change from the sim- 
plicity of the Republic, I noticed a couple of soldiers on 
duty, standing like statues motionless, with their arms 
grounded ; but evidently watchful of all that took place 
around them. The cars, propelled by horse power, were 
in waiting ; and moving forward at a comfortable jog- 
trot, a few minutes sufficed to land us in front of the 
Pavilion Hotel, on the high bank above Niagara Falls. 
Tossing my baggage to a servant I called for a guide, 
and rushing headlong down the upper bank, in a few 
moments more was standing on Table Rock, close by 
the verge, and on a level with the mighty cataract 

It is no part of my design to attempt a description of 
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Niagara, God made it as a witness of himself. It is 
rather my wish to catch, if possible, £md note, some 
portion of my own sensations on beholding it. 

A sight of Niagara had been one of the golden dreams 
of my life ; and now it was before me — I looked upon 
it, and almost without emotion of any kind. It was not 
at all as I had expected to see it. Notwithstanding all 
the descriptions I had read, and the views I had exam- 
ined, it existed in my mind as a gigantic up and down 
object : and now there it was, stretching off horizontally, 
in broken zigzag sheets for three-quarters of a mile, and 
its height seemed quite inconsiderable. The roar fell 
equally short of my expectations. There was the sound 
of many waters, it is true ; but it was the same I had 
heard before a thousand times only increased in volume. 
There was no thunder: and I subsequently discovered 
that conversation was but little interrupted by the noise. 
I thought of a very large mill dam — but, as I continued 
to gaze, a doubt of myself stole in upon my mind ; a 
feeling, a consciousness that my own capacities were all 
too small to comprehend the subject before me : and with 
a deep humility I turned away, and could have sat down 
and wept. 

Following my guide I proceeded to the staircase, 
museum, and camera obscura; and at each point, re- 
lieved and relaxed my mind with the examination of a 
multitude of curious things, better fitted to its powers : 
and with another timid look at the Falls, retired to my 
hotel to dinner. 
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In the afternoon I returned more at my ease. Ap- 
proaching the river gradually, I examined the Rapids 
above the Falls ; and standing on the edge of the low 
bank, dipped the toe of my boot in the boiling surges as 
they whirled past me. Thence I moved towards Table 
Rock again, familiarizing myself by degrees to the 
grander prospects: and at last, reclining upon the uneven 
fissured fragments of stone, by the old Water- works, close 
upon the brink of the Falls ; or standing a little below 
on the smooth floor of the farthest projection of Table 
Rock, I entered upon the study of the great and wonder- 
ful before me, in detail. Gradually it swelled and 
swelled upon my vision ; or -rather, the mind slowly gath- 
ered strength to compass it, piece by piece, until it 
became there fixed in all its sublime proportions and 
magnificence ; an awful thing, and still a vision of 
delight — all that I had ever heard or read ; all and more, 
than my imagination had ever pictured it. 



CHAPTER III. 



Towards night I rambled again to the staircase, but 
without any intention of going under the sheet of water. 
Seating myself in the refreshment room, I tumbled over 
the registers and albums, and chatted, meanwhile, with 
the obliging amazon in attendance. She assured me 
that I would find a walk behind the sheet vastly refresh- 
ing; and combated at length, my previously conceived 
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notion that the dampness and exposure would be of no 
service to a susceptible constitution and a pair of deli- 
cate lungs. She was certain that it would do me good : 
and coming in aid of my own strong desires, as did her 
arguments, it is not to be wondered at perhaps, that she 
carried the day. The point decided, I was shown into 
the robing room preparatory to a descent among the 
hidden and internal mysteries of the cataract. 

At the door I was met by a black laughing Hercules of 
a negro, who led me to a fire within a little niche made 
by cloth screens, and invited me to strip to the skin. 
This part of the performance was news to me, but 
yielding myself to my fate and into his hands ; in a few 
minutes I found myself clothed from her Majesty's ward- 
robe, in a red flannel shirt, and drawers to match, and a 
pair of most substantial nether garments. These my 
Cerberus tied at the bottom with ropes, upon a pair of 
thick woolen hose, surmounting the worst pair of shoes, 
I ever happened to behold. Over all these was thrown 
a loose oilcloth gown with a hood ; and to make all fast, 
my child of the sun and the water withed it to my 
body with hempen cords around the neck and waist. In 
doubt whether I was most suitably accoutred for an 
ascent or descent, I followed my brawny guide to the 
staircase. This is a round perpendicular shaft, a hun- 
dred feet or so in depth, and perhaps, six feet in diam- 
eter, with a stick of timber running the whole length, 
around which is coiled a narrow stair. Down we went 
in almost total darkness; and emerged at the bottom 
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through a door upon a bank of loose rock on a level with . 
the ledge which furnishes a pathway behind the sheet. 

From the staircase to the sheet itself is some ten rods. 
My guide strode forward and I followed as best I might. 
The winds howled around me, and at every step I was 
met by whirling masses of spray, which, borne on the 
furious gusts, were flying in every direction. On went 
sootie as though headed for his dinner, scarcely looking 
back to see whether I was able to follow over the bro- 
ken and irregular pathway ; forgetting, that to me, all 
in advance was made up of the dark and terrible un- 
known : and half blinded by the spray, half deafened by 
the noise, and bewildered by the mad confusion of every 
thing around me, I dashed under the sheet — lost sight of 
my cicerone — struggled to get my breath — attempted to 
clear my eyes of water and halloo — stumbled over a 
projection of the rock, but was careful to fall up hill — 
and found myself comparatively at my ease in the soft 
twilight of the long mysterious chamber within the 
horse-shoe fall. By my side was the solid wall of rock, 
forming the upper bed of the Niagara River, and termi- 
nating in an irregular and frowning projection, nearly a 
hundred feet above me. From this, with sublime delib- 
eration, and rushing bewildering echoes, poured the im- 
mense volumes of water ; which descending almost with- 
in reach of my arm, fell still some seventy feet beyond, 
and were lost in the foaming abyss below. 

The distance to which it is possible to go under the 
sheet, is two hundred and forty feet. There the narrow 
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and uneven ledge which has thus far furnished a foot- 
hold, comes to a point with the name of Termination 
Rock. Two or three feet beyond and on a little lower 
level, is a niche of a foot square, perhaps, where the 
adventurous place their feet, supporting themselves by a 
rope fastened with staples into the wall above. Steady- 
ing myself by the rope, I looked down into the boiling 
cauldron below, but without a higher motive than mere 
daring, I did not feel at liberty to do more. 

In spite of the assurances of my lady patroness above, 
beginning to feel a chill creeping over me in these 
cavernous regions visited by no sun, and laden with 
damps, I signified to my guide my willingness to return 
to upper earth and better clothes. But on passing out 
and while retracing my steps to the staircase, I paused 
repeatedly and gazed back upon the scene I was leaving, 
loth to part with a combination of elements, and display 
of power and beauty, wildness and sublimity, of which, 
I perceived, I had never before been able to form any 
tolerable conception. 

With steady nerves and an ordinary share of self- 
possession, the real danger of a visit behind the sheet, is 
small. The principal risk is from falling fragments of 
rock, large masses of which occasionally come down 
with the shock of an earthquake. In 1828, one of these 
was computed to be nearly half an acre in extent : and 
all along below the Falls, the broken fragments are 
piled in upon each other from an unknown depth, pro- 
jecting here and there in dark triangular masses among 
he foam. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Repairing to my hotel, I glanced at the proposed City 
of the Falls, and in the direction of Lundy's Lane ; but 
however interesting these or other objects in the vicinity 
might have been at another time, as yet, I found myself 
too much engrossed with the one great subject, the Falls 
themselves, to give thought to anything beside. Fatigued 
by the labors of the day, and the evening proving rainy, 
I retired to my room : but all night long, whenever I 
awoke, I perceived, what I had not failed to remark from 
the first, that the solid masses of the Pavilion Hotel itself, 
were moving in stately vibrations to the music of the 
many waters below ; and for hours I listened to the jar 
and to the silver-tongued voices of the Cataract, ascending 
to Heaven in its perpetual hymn. 

The next morning, taking my carpet bag in my hand, I 
strolled once more to the Falls ; reviewed the prospects 
of the day before, and sauntered on to the Clifton House. 
Thence descending by the wild carriage-road, like the 
streets of the by-gone City of Petra, cut in the solid rock, 
I stepped on board the little ferry boat, and directed 
myself to be set across to the American side. 

The ferry is just at the foot of the Falls, where the 
turmoil of waters is such, that, were not its safety tested 
every hour of the day, one would conclude it hardly possi- 
ble for a boat to live. The movement of the water is all 

irregular, totally different from the coursing of waves ; a 
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wild commotion, a quivering, and up-and-down surge, 
breaking the surface into hills and vales; a heaving from 
the deeps beneath, as though some vast monster were 
struggling there, and about to burst forth. 

The view of the Falls while crossing the river, is pecu- 
liarly beautiful and grand. The effect of light and shade 
and form, as represented by the different colors of the 
descending floods, is seen to most excellent advantage, 
and unimpeded by the spray. There they pour down in 
deep, unruffled volumes of emerald green, and there 
again, lashed into madness by the jutting crags before 
they reach the brink, they seem to pause, and break like 
banks of snow, and fall in feathery masses of the purest 
white. And there, and there, in sunshine or in shadow 
are all the colors shaded into all the tints, and blended 
into every form of beauty, and animated with that charm 
of life, which motion gives to water. Above, as well as 
in the broad basin beneath, it is easy to imagine wreaths 
of diamonds, emeralds, and pearls ; and that circlets of 
flowers are dancing in the milk-white foam. 

A few minutes sufficed to land us at the stairs on the 
American shore : and gazing at the new wonders there 
afforded in an entire change of views, I commenced the 
toilsome ascent. Pausing at one of the landings, I per- 
ceived a broken pathway over loose stones, descending in 
the direction of the sheet ; and fascinated with the wild- 
ness of the scene, I left my carpet bag in charge of the 
naiads of the place, and at the risk of my neck, urged my 
way down it, and was soon standing on a massive pile of 
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rocks in the bed of the river, at the foot and immediately 
in front of the American Fall. The view was all com- 
pact ; shorn of much of its vastness, it is true ; but there 
was a pleasure in beholding Niagara concentrated within 
such proportions that the eye and the mind could readily 
grasp it, arid dwell upon it without effort. The American 
Fall, for the most of its extent, pours down in one grand, 
harmonious sheet. From my present position there was 
an airiness and buoyancy about it, an unalloyed beauty, 
which charmed me. It seemed to leap from the clouds. 
The waters at the summit were piled, apparently, far 
above the barriers of their banks ; and thence sprung out 
joyously into mid air ; while the sunlight, which had thus 
far been quite too chary of me, played upon them, and 
changed them into descending rivers of molten gold. 

Thoroughly wet with the spray, I regained the stairs ; 
and soon after reached the Eagle Hotel in the Village 
of the Falls. 



chapter v. 



The subsequent period of my stay at the Falls was 
passed mainly among the delightful scenery of the Ameri- 
can side. The singular feature of a number of accessible 
islands in the midst of the Rapids, and upon the very 
verge of the Falls themselves, forms not the least of its 
many attractions. Goat or Iris Island, with its embower- 
ing shades and solemn, pensive walks, dividing the British 
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and American Falls, is of the size of an ordinary farm, 
containing some sixty acres of land. It is reached by 
foot bridges across Bath Island. The moving incidents 
connected with some of the islands and localities, espe- 
cially with Chapin's and Robinson's Islands, the Three 
Sisters, the Cave of the Winds, where Dr. Hungerford 
was killed by a fall of rock, and the point where Sam 
Patch made his daring and successful leaps, endow them 
with additional interest. 

But the Terrapin Bridge, dilapidated, though still passa- 
ble ; and the Terrapin Rocks, and stone Tower, forty-five 
feet high, to which the bridge leads, daringly built in the 
midst of the Rapids, above and overhanging the great 
Horse Shoe or British Fall, present combinations of 
Niagara, calling up deeper, loftier, and wilder emotions, 
than any I elsewhere experienced. Above you, are the 
descending floods of the great Niagara River, to be seen 
for a long stretch towards Chippeway ; rushing, whirling, 
foaming over a rocky inclined plane, towards the majestic 
precipice down which they subsequently plunge. These 
are the Rapids — a sufficient wonder of themselves, were 
there nothing more wonderful at hand. But turning 
round, on your right is the great American Fall ; and at 
your feet, the vast Horse Shoe, which for the present* 
chains and fascinates every faculty of your soul. From 
the top of the Tower you look over into it — you perceive 
that in form it is nearer like the three sides of a square 
than the segment of a circle, and it reminds you of a 
great ravenous pit, such as you may have imagined in 
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your dreams. You are startled &t its depth — you are 
astonished at its extent. You watch the troubled waters 
as they approach the brink and see them whirl and face 
each other like armed columns, preparatory to their ter- 
rific leap ; when down they plunge with a great noise ; 
but like the dying dolphin, adorned with all the splendor 
of coloring — and are lost in the white and surging whirl- 
pool beneath. 

At the Tower you are in the midst of Niagara, and 
become, as it were, part and parcel of it. At first you 
drink in the scene with wondering and bewildered senses, 
till at length, awed by the deep and solemn voices of the 
Cataract, and the vibrations of the rocks and the air, the 
flying spray, and the wild turmoil of the waters — by the 
terrible grandeur of everything you see, and the mysteri- 
ous power of all you imagine — you shrink before the 
omnipotent displays of Him who shaped it thus. 

It is quite true, that this wonderful object cannot be 
talked about, nor written about, to any purpose : it must 
be seen, and more, it must be studied. The tongue and 
the pen are cunning, and the pencil hath its art, but these 
cannot reach its rainbows, its many tinted waters, its 
magnificence, and its terrors. 

Of the two sides of the River, I liked the American by 
far the best. Aside from the superior life and bustle of 
the republican village, nature, while she has given to 
Canada the grander fall, has lavished over a wide pros- 
pect on the American side, all her boundless wealth of 
beauty and romance. Green fields, the verdant and 
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primeval trees, shadowy walks, and cool, refreshing seats, 
mingle in with the more lofty objects, and soften and sub- 
due the scene. Besides, the view of the Horse-Shoe Fall 
itself, from the Terrapin Rocks and the Tower, is nearly, 
if not quite equal to the celebrated one from Table Rock ; 
while the entire view from these points, I venture the 
opinion, will yet rank as the most imposing of the whole. 
Niagara, when once we become acquainted with it, is 
capable of exercising a strange power of fascination over 
the mind ; and the imaginative individual should not be 
surprised, if he find mere water, earth and air, changing 
in his conceptions, into a creature of life. No wonder 
that the savages adored it, and peopled it with invisible 
beings, and imagined it the abode of the Great Spirit. 
With me it will always remain a vision of beauty, closely 
associated with that glory, with which, in my fancy, I 
shadow and image the Supreme. I loved it as a fellow ; 
I left it with regret. Its form still lingers before my eyes 
— its rushing voices still hymn in my ears. And often 
still, sleeping or waking, am I, in heart, among the cedars 
of Iris Island. 



HOWELL'S LETTERS; 



OR, 



A GIFT BOOK OF THE OLDEN TIME. 

GILBERT AIN8LIB. 

We read in some book the other day, an account of a 
supper, given by Ben Jonson, taken from Howell's Letters. 
The story was little flattering to the memory of the 
learned poet, as far as his reputation for modest merit 
was concerned. And, as from our childhood we had 
nourished a prejudice against all save the lyrical pieces 
of the doughty bard, we confess that we read with com- 
parative pleasure any scandal, that justified our indispo- 
sition to take him into our confidence and affection. The 
narrative made us anxious to read the letters. For 
although Hallam, in his grave, judicial way, had pro-* 
nounced a sentence upon the " Dodona's Grove" of the 
same author, that will send him down to an English pos- 
terity with small reputation, yet he had confessed that 
the letters were agreeable enough, although not deserving 
a place in the literary gallery that he had collected. For 
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ourselves we could not see how the epistles of a man, 
who lived in the closing days of King James, and through- 
out the disastrous reign of the first Charles, could be 
otherwise than agreeable, if he did nothing else save keep 
his eyes open, and put down whatever he could not help 
seeing. 

History, with its sober maxims and .profound observa- 
tions, always weighed heavily upon our mind. In rea- 
ding Hume, delightful as the style is, we confess that we 
never had any distinct idea of the persons, who played 
so conspicuous a part in the great tragedy of the Rebel- 
lion. They always looked to us like a train of hunters 
seen on the hill side in an October morning. The gray 
fog, illuminated by the rising sun into an expanding 
medium, makes all the company wear a giant aspect, 
while it seems to dwarf the natural scenery in which 
they stand. The distance deadens the sound of their 
voices, and instead of watching a train of gay sportsmen, 
who largely share the keen appetites and hearty pleas- 
ures that we enjoy, there seems to flit by us an unreal 
vision, a collection of fog-made phantasmagoria, in 
which we take the same interest, as we do in the shadows 
cast by a magic lantern. But letters are a very differ- 
ent affair. They have the interest that a narrative 
whispered into our own ear ; by one that saw always 
possesses. We have that sort of pleasure and confidence 
in the narration, which is derived from the sense that our 
informant knows all about it, and that while the rest of 
the world is running wild in conjecture, actually losing 
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itself in the strange labyrinth of doubt, we have the 
secret clue, and thread all the windings with the assured 
step of certainty. It is this feeling — this conviction of 
knowing all about the matter, that gives the great charm 
to a novel. Few things equal the exquisite delight 
which we enjoy, when we see people of great discern- 
ment and intelligence, in every way attractive by grace 
and beauty, going wrong in their conjectures, and failing 
in their plans, when the whole consequences of the ming- 
ling of events are spread out before us as clearly as if 
they were marked on a map. When we study a history, 
we feel very much in the same state of perplexity that 
any character in a novel is presumed to be in. But when 
we read the letters of one who lived at the time, who 
heard all that the chief people said and did in their 
houses and at their tables, we may not in fact be one whit 
the wiser, but we feel so. And this feeling comes from 
our fancy that we know more about the people than the 
dignified relation of history will permit us to hear of. 
And from this knowledge comes our delusion of delight. 

Everything now-a-days is philosophized. We do not 
know that it would be safe to state any fact, with a 
chance of having it listened to, unless it were made to 
harmonize with some particular theory of reflection or 
sensation. And in consequence, we have ventured to give 
a little explanation of our delight in letter writing, which, 
if it is not perfectly satisfactory, should be at least 
regarded as a tribute paid to the requisition of the times. 
And, theory apart, we think that we need not rely upon 
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philosophy to make the perusal of these letters agreeable. 
They are full of pedantry and affectation, but are in con- 
sequence of this more amusing, than if they were penned 
with the grace of Addison : because they give a livelier 
image of the follies of the day. They abound in errors of 
science and economy; and yet are for this very cause 
more pleasing, than if they were sagacious, as the essays 
of Lord Bacon. Nobody makes mistakes now. The 
society for the diffusion of knowledge, the books upon 
practice of medicine, have so far unveiled the order of 
nature and of human anatomy, that a child would blush 
to own an error. But in Howell, ignorance and queer 
fancies are so gravely reasoned out, and so formidably 
guarded and attended by a host of learned terms, that we 
read with the same exquisite sense of enjoyment, that 
Lamb watched the true impersonation of Malvolio upon 
the London stage. Now, the whole style of epistolary 
correspondence is altered. Cowper set a wretched exam- 
ple of plain English to his generation. Gray, too, wrote 
as though he had no other motive, except to record the 
impressions day by day made upon his mind. Horace 
Walpole has left us a precious remnant of tea-table and 
club talk, court intrigue and town incident, foreign lia- 
sons and domestic scandal, woven with the delicacy and 
beauty of Gobelin tapestry upon the fine-spun language 
of his day. And Lord Byron, scrawling to his wife the 
coolest impudence, to his mistress the warmest and most 
incredible nonsense, to Moore the easy gallantries of an 
Italianized Englishman, and to Murray all the light fan- 
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cies that could arise in an active and an idle brain, set 
the stiff pedantries of an earlier day at defiance, and 
originated a new sort of letter writing. But it is pleasant 
to go back to the old style. Green lanes, rocks heaped 
together to look like nature, running brooks led over them 
in irregular cascades, flowers starting up in green 
patches, as though they had been warmed into existence 
by the sun and rain alone, are doubtless all very beauti- 
ful. But we, that remember an earlier day, sigh for the 
straight walks, the close-clipt trees, spreading their fan- 
tastic forms above the symmetrical beds of flowers, that in 
precise lines and angles ran around their roots. 

We hate to be surprised. Now one wanders into what 
seems a wild thicket ; and a rustic summer house, per- 
haps a marble fountain, is placed in the very depth of its 
solitude. We never see now the long alley, which we 
walk down with the certainty, that we will find a path 
at its termination into another, which shall match it in 
every way. It is in literature as in gardening. All the 
world has gone mad about natural beauties. A man 
does not read the simplest ballad, without the fear of 
being surprised into something that he had no right to 
expect to encounter. Never a verse about a flower, but 
has in its description some analogy more profound than 
the Novum Organum ; embodying some great, eternal 
principle, according to the phraseology of the German 
mind. Lines to a pretty woman, quit her at the first 
stanza, and go soaring away into cloud-land, in chase of 
that inner beauty, of which her fair presence is but the 
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external manifestation. Even the friskings and frolick- 
ings of little children, from time immemorial supposed to 
mean nothing more than the corresponding gambols of a 
kitten, are now philosophically analyzed. And the baby- 
boy, while brooding in that calmness, which may be 
supposed to mark the lassitude from play, and the begin- 
ning pangs of hunger, is supposed to be engaged, uncon- 
sciously, in profound meditation upon some state of being, 
from which he has latterly escaped, and to be busying 
himself about the world he is to pass through, and the 
immortality that lies beyond it. 

It is charming to go back to the old time, when people 
were not so profound. When roses suggested nothing, 
but that they were, very sweet, or the contrary, — very 
thorny, or the reverse ; and were admitted on all hands 
to be very perishable. When women were described as 
they are, — fair, excellent, well-shaped creatures in the 
main, skilled in embroidery and well adapted for wives. 
When thistles were eschewed as themes for poetry except 
as national symbols. And when children, instead of 
being dreamed over, were set to play, whipped, and put to 
bed with great regularity and discretion. 

The people in those good old days did not imitate 
nature. They never guessed she had any secrets, and 
they did not worry her and themselves to find them out 
They had not discovered what vast importance attached 
itself to every human being. They fancied that they 
were put in the world to enjoy it : and instead of trying 
to find out the secrets of their own existence, they busied 
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themselves about other people's. They were therefore 
much more polite, and also much more successful. Love 
of society and such calm philosophy, bred comeliness and 
compliment. Our new philosophy teaches contempla- 
tion, and ends in carelessness, selfishness, and Platonism. 
Such is the theory of the modern and the ancient mind, 
stated with the clearness of a metaphysician. It is the 
presence of the one class of feelings that gives interest 
to Howell, to say nothing of the scandal and good stories 
lie contains. It is the prevalence of the other that makes 
our later letter- writers so agreeable. 

We do confess ourselves to have caught the mania of 
our day. Instead of proceeding straight to the perform- 
ance of our duty, introducing Mr. Howell to the reader as 
a gentleman of excellent breeding and profound remark, 
we have fallen into a dissertation. But as the cycloid is 
the curve of swiftest descent, it may be that we have 
unconsciously achieved the shortest passage to our sub- 
ject. It is a great consolation to reflect, that following a 
straight line, although it be the shortest distance between 
two points, is not the quickest way, under certain circum- 
stances of curvilinear voyaging. This problem in mathe- 
matics is the only one in our recollection that ever seemed 
freighted with a moral. And we have reason to fear that 
but too often we have missed the moral in its applica- 
tion. • 

The edition of this Gift Book of the Olden Time, 
which we read, and which now lies before us, was print- 
ed in 1726, The frontispiece is itself better than most 
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books now printed. In the left-hand top corner, wrapped 
in a domino, sits a respectable old person of a doubtful 
sex, with its face turned away from the rising sun, which 
seems to be shining in at an open window. A tripod is 
before her ; a globe behind ; and a large volume on one 
side, to which the attention of the person is directed. 
The theory of the design is beautiful. It is the philoso- 
phy of those days to the life. The great spectacle of 
nature is no sight to it : so the rising sun catches no part 
of the meditation that is evidently in progress. The 
globe is entirely out of view, designating the inferior esti- 
mation in which the science of geography was held in 
those times. The tripod, being a relic of classic religion, 
stands more nearly in sight, and serves to indicate how 
faith then leaned upon the beautiful symbols of an 
earlier worship, to sustain its flights, while the open 
book, the type of human wisdom, and the figure closely 
muffled, showed how the attention of philosophy was 
altogether taken up between what others had said, and 
what it might find to say. In the other corner reposes 
History, a naked woman, with her head turned away 

• 

from a volume lying upon the ground, and holding a burn- 
ing phenix in her hand, which doubtless was meant to 
intimate the little decency that historians observed in 
that day, their utter contempt of records, and disposition 
to burn at every thing that looked like a phenix, though 
it were only to see the blaze. Caesar, Cicero, Aurelins 
and Seneca ; two elderly people chaffering about a sheet 
of paper ; and a horseman, whom we suppose is designed 
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for the royal-post, make up the rest of this picture. Few 
frontispieces have so much hidden meaning ; and having 
given this hint, we leave its further examination to our 
readers. 

The dedication is as excellent as the frontispiece. The 
author, in January, 1641, presents the first part of his 
volume to King Charles as a New Year's Gift : and 
makes his dedication in verse. He spends some time in 
considering what he has not in his power to give to 
majesty, and really the list is a pretty long one, as might 
be expected when the author was known to be a poet 
and a placeman. His muse however comes into his 
encouragement, and proposes a little present in her line. 
The sagacious poet reminds her that though 

" All her words were pearls and letters gold, 

And cut rubies, or cast in a mould 
Of diamonds ; yet still thy lines would be 
Too mean a gift for such a majesty." 

The muse takes this in dudgeon, and reminds the poet 
of the " Dodona's Grove," in a style of self gratulation, 
which certainly showed no internal augury of the coming 
of Hallam. The poet yields to her reasonings and bids 
her go and do her best : and lest she might err gives her 
directions as to her themes. He wishes the unhappy 
king that prosperity which he was never destined to 
attain. The queen, too, shares his good wishes. With 
exquisite grace he hopes that she may 

Like the rich Olive, or Falernian vine 
Swell with more gems of Cyons masculine. 
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And praying that the Fro^-vapors, as he terms the 
troubles in Ireland, may soon dissipate, he resigns his 
dedication to the perusal of Majesty. His letter to the 
reader, written also in verse, is much better, it is filled 
indeed with conceits, but he is talking to his equals and 
the flattery of the courtier is absent. But the necessity 
of getting to the letters themselves disables us from 
giving any part of it to the public at this time. 

James Howell was one of fifteen children. His father 
seems to have been a person of great respectability. 
The connexions to whom letters are addressed in the 
volume before us, all bear honorable addresses. Howell 
had in his boyhood the advantage of an excellent classi- 
cal education. He was sent afterwards to Oxford, and 
then evidently came to London to seek his fortune. His 
first employment was received of Sir Robert Mansell, 
who, with Lord Pembroke and other gentlemen attached 
to the court, had established a manufactory of glass-ware 
in England, in which they used the pit-coal. The chief 
material being then derived from France and Spain, 
and the workmen from Italy, Howell was sent abroad 
to attend to these matters. He got a warrant in 1618 
from the Lords of the Council to travel three years, 
with permission to visit every place, except Rome and 
St. Omers, and in the spring of that year left England 
for the Low Countries. 

The time of his leaving home was not unmarked by 
incidents. Mistress Turner, the inventor of the celebra- 
ted yellow starch, and the poisoner of Overbury, had just 
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been hanged in a cob- web lawn ruff at Tyburn. Sir 
Gerras Elways, the Lieutenant of the Tower, had suf- 
fered the same ignoble death. His end, Howell seemed 
to think, was a kind of special providence : at least the 
criminal himself so viewed it when under the gallows. 
Having been in the Low Countries and much addicted 
to gaming, he made a vow that if he played above a 
certain sum, he hoped he might be hanged. And as it 
chanced, he broke his vow, and was hanged accordingly. 
Sir Walter Raleigh, too, had just returned home in the 
"Destiny," after his voyage in search of the gold mines. 
He landed at Plymouth, and apprehending that he might 
suffer arrest, he was said at that time to have taken 
physic, that he might be pitied for his apparent ill health 
and suffered to lie in his own house. 

But Gondomar, the Spanish ambassador, a man since 
famous in history for the ability with which he conducted 
the diplomatic negociations of Spain, desiring audience 
of the king, said he had but one word to say, and being 
asked what it was, called out ominously, " Pirates, Pi- 
rates, Pirates" and left the presence ; thus beginning the 
cry against that great but unhappy nobleman, which 
ended in the revival of the old judgment against him, 
and in his death at last upon the scaffold. 

After a stormy voyage to Amsterdam, Howell went 
to Leyden, and thence to the Hague, the court of the six 
confederated provinces, and the residence of Maurice, 
Prince of Orange. The description he gives of the habits 

of this prince is very amusing. He says, that any sub- 

33 
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ject, if he knew the hour of the day, could tell what the 
prince was doing, in whatever part of the world he was. 
Careful of his health was this same Maurice. As soon 
as he woke he would send his page out to see how the 
wind sat ; and he would wear, or leave off his waistcoat 
accordingly. 

Howell afterwards went to Antwerp, which he says 
looked like a disconsolate widow, or superannuated vir- 
gin, in that day. He then went into France, and arrived 
at Paris, travelling by the way of Rouen. Paris does not 
seem to have impressed him very favorably. He com- 
plains of the dirt and mud ; and indeed if La Cite, was 
no better then than it is now, he had reason to abuse 
the uncleanliness of the thoroughfares. The crowds that 
blocked up the narrow avenues fretted him, until in his 
vexation he seemed disposed to deny the very populous- 
ness of the city ; asserting that all the streets ran after 
such a roundabout fashion you were always getting back 
to the same place and meeting the same people. The 
town too was not safe at night. Once he had his cloak 
punctured by the dexterous rapier of some street walker, 
when returning late to his lodging. 

The Pont-Neuf had its bad reputation even then. 
One of the Secretaries of State, coming from a supper 
at St, Germain's, was stopped here by two men, who 
gave him a paper to read. He put on his spectacles 
and to his surprise saw that its contents were as follows : 
" That whoever did pass over that bridge after nine o'clock 
at night in winter, and ten in summer, was to leave his cloak 
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behind him, and in case of no cloak, his hat." One of the 
two told the astonished secretary that the paper clearly 
concerned him and taking his plush overall, left the officer 
to go home en cuerpo. It was of this character of the 
bridge that advantage was afterwards taken to make 
Conde believe his life was threatened, if we are not mista- 
ken. And in more peaceable times here walked Laurence 
Sterne. We confess that when we first passed over the 
old arches and paused beside the statue of Henry IV, it 
was not of the cavalcade that had trampled that causeway 
we thought, but of the gentle -hearted author of the senti- 
mental journey. . 

Howell left Paris in September, 1620, and travelled 
into Spain. He became absolutely enthusiastic at Va- 
lencia : asserting that the very animals there made them- 
selves "beds of Rosemary and other flowers;" to say 
nothing of the beautiful women he there encountered. 

He left Spain in 1621, and went to Venice. Here he 
visited the arsenal, famous at that time. They could put 
a galley together in half a day there, he tells us. But 
the glass of Venice took his whole heart. He says it 
was so beautiful, that a friend, in speaking of a fair bevy 
of ladies, compared them to a cup-board of chrystal 
glasses. And he records a proverb likening a handsome 
woman to Venice glass, that does to our mind bear a 
very doubtful meaning. His description of the beauty of 
Venice is truthful at this day. But her power and glory, 
on which he dilates, are gone. Her twenty-five thousand 
soldiers, her gallies, her state processions, her numerous 
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vassal cities, her proud independence, as Howell saw 
them, present a striking contrast to the condition in 
which this great city now remains, the tributary of a 
continental power. 

He afterwards went to Rome. We are sorry to say 
that with all his classical lore, he does not seem to have 
had much eye for the antique. He mentions the remains 
of sculpture there, but it is in frigid language when com- 
pared with his extacy over a Venitian goblet, or even 
a hamper of melons. Naples pleases him better. It 
was a delicate, luxurious city, full of true bred cavaliers. 

He soon after left Italy and returned to England. 
Sickness overtook him on the way, which, if we have any 
skill in diagnosis, was an influenza : " a defluxion of salt 
rheum had fallen from his temples on his palate? while he 
was at Oxford, and fearing the same symptoms were 
about to renew his old disease, he put an issue in his arm. 
Dr. Harvey, his physician, scared him with the idea of a 
consumption, but stopped the issue ; after which, as Howell 
hath it, he began " to pick up his crumbs apace." In 
1622, he became tutor to the sons of Lord Savage, at his 
house in Long-Melford in Suffolk. But afterwards he 
became in the same year companion to the son of Baron 
Altham, and started to travel with this young gentleman. 
He spent the summer in Paris. He was here again sick, 
and, to judge from his account, nearly died. The French 
like to have bled him to death. His physicians fell into 
a talk over him about liquors, like true Frenchmen. One 
who had been in England, said, that ale was the best 
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liquor that could go into a man's stomach, because it 
gave more heat and radical moisture than any other. 
Oh ! divine Philosophy ! 

On his return from abroad in 1622, he fairly confesses 
that he was at a dead stand for employment. But it came 
at last. An English ship, called the Vineyard, had a 
long time before been seized by the Governor of Sardinia, 
who was tempted by the richness of her cargo. Her 
owners had tried to obtain compensation, and as might 
have been expected, had not received it. Lord Digby 
going to Spain as ambassador, they commissioned Howell 
to travel in his company, and see what could be got from 
the justice of the Spanish Court. He fared as most 
other suitors after national justice do : had ample prom- 
ises made him ; was treated with great courtesy for the 
most part ; and was finally dismissed without the money 
for which he came. This might, however, have been 
owing to the breaking of the match between Prince 
Charles and the Lady Infanta. The indignity thus put 
upon the Spanish Court, not probably inclining them to 
distress a nobleman of high rank, by forcing him to pay 
the claims of an English merchant. 

The Infanta does not seem to have been very hand- 
some. Her style was Flemish, rather than Spanish. She 
was of a white and red complexion, full habit, and big- 
lipped. This latter peculiarity, however, was, it seems, 
counted something of a distinction among the members of 
the Austrian family, to which she belonged. In March, 
1623, the Prince and the gallant Duke of Buckingham, 
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came to look at the lady who was to be the queen of 
England. The Duke came to the English ambassador's 
lodgings with his portmanteau under his arm, introducing 
himself under the plain title of Mr. Thomas Smith. The 
Prince, who was waiting below, was then sent for under 
the yet plainer appellation of Mr. John Smith. Showing 
how that much-abused name was regarded even in that 
early day, as a perfect mode of robbing a man of his 
identity. The next night Buckingham went to see the 
King, and Olivares came to kiss the Prince's hand. The 
King of Spain followed him, and the prospective father 
and son-in-law seemed to have met as excellent friends. 
The next day, being Sunday, they gave the Prince a 
chance to see his future bride. The King and Queen 
took her out to an airing with them. They put her in the 
boot of the carriage, with a blue ribbon round her arm, 
that she might be recognized. The Prince and his friends, 
with Gondomar, went to the Prada, where the Royal 
party were, and waited until the coach of majesty went 
by. When the Infanta saw the Prince, it is recorded that 
her color rose very high, which all there took to be a true 
sign of love and affection. 

They did things queerly in those old times. The 
Prince did not look at her this time only. He was seen 
to keep his eyes fixed on her for half an hour together ; 
so that Olivares made rather an unhandsome comparison, 
saying, that he watched her as a cat does a mouse. 
They gave him no further access to her than a talk, when 
her father was by. The young Prince not liking this, 
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tried an exploit which like to have endangered his neck, 
that of the lady's attendant, and the nerves of the Infanta 
beside. Hearing that she visited a certain summer- 
house early in the morning, he went there, and entered 
the garden ; but the lady was in the orchard. He scaled 
the wall, and leaping down a great height, made for 
her. But she, espying him, " gave a shriek" and ran for 
it. Her guardian, in great distress, stated, that his neck 
would pay for their t6te a t6te, and the Prince yielding, 
he let him out at the back door. 

The Prince seems to have tired of looking at his 
lady-love at a distance. Bull-baitings, and state dinners 
too, commence to be wearisome. Buckingham got sick, 
and may be his fastidious taste did not approve of the 
thick lips and full figure, which the House of Austria 
counted a beauty. They left proxies behind them how- 
ever, and started for England. The Infanta studied 
English very intently after Charles departed, and accus- 
tomed herself to be called the " English Princess" by her 
courtiers. 

But she was never to hear that title on English soil. 
The proxies were recalled to the great indignation of the 
King of Spain ; and really the Infanta was treated in a 
very scurvy manner. She left the boot of the carriage, 
wore no more blue ribbon on her arm, eschewed the study 
of English, and walked thenceforth undisturbed in her 
summer-house. 

The claim for the cargo of the Vineyard, was not much 
bettered by this mischance. Howell got small counte- 
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nance from Olivares after that, and went back to England 
much out of pocket. Then came the talk about the 
French match. This went on more heartily. The grace- 
ful and beautiful Henrietta Maria won her way rapidly 
into the affections of all parties. 

Howell was at Theobald's, when King James died on 
a Sunday just after the sermon was delivered. He had a 
fever which began in an ague. The Scotch doctors said 
that his death was hastened by the Countess of Bucking- 
ham placing a plaster on his stomach. The faculty do 
not seem to have loved intermeddling any more then 
than now. 

Among the great men Howell names is Lord Bacon. 
He repeats the tales of the day against him, but on the 
whole seems to have valued him. Bacon wrote to King 
James not long before his death, telling him of his poverty, 
and that he who had long lived to study, might soon be re- 
duced to study to live. He had written to Prince Charles 
before, telling him that as the father had been his Creator, 
he hoped the son would be his Redeemer. This did savor 
a little of profanity, even Howell admits : himself no 
mean authority as to the extent to which flattery can be 
carried. The Prince had soon better occupation, at least 
more agreeable, than thinking of the dead chancellor, or 
of his living courtiers. All the royal household was put 
into readiness to receive the new queen, with " her com- 
plexion of dark brown," and "eyes that sparkled like 
stars." She was well attended by a bevy of " choice 
ladies." These, however, with many of the gentlemen in 
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waiting, who had come with her from France, were soon 
dismissed, notwithstanding the marriage contract provi- 
ding for their retention. When the order for their dis- 
missal came, they ran to the Queen. Charles expected 
the storm, and had taken the precaution to cany her into 
his bed-chamber, there to tell her quietly of the fate of her 
attendants. The Queen did not bear the news with the 
gentleness of a meek wife. She tore her hair and broke 
the glass windows, but was finally calmed. The atten- 
dants took their sorrowful way to Dover. 

Howell was in London when Buckingham came back 
from the island of Rhe. The wits called it the isle of 
Rue, in compliment to his mischance. Col. Gray, one of 
his officers, fell into a salt-pit there, and thinking that he 
was drowning, called out, " a hundred thousand crowns 
for my ransom." The Frenchmen pulled him out straight- 
way. He was not worth as many pence. Poor Bucking- 
ham, the gallant, polished courtier, the high-spirited gen- 
tleman, soon after met his end. The tale is now history, 
so it is not necessary to repeat the account given of it in 
the letters. Captain Price posted off with the news to 
the King. He was attending Divine service, and was on 
his knees when it was told hun. He never stirred, nor 
did he move at all until Divine service was concluded. 
It was not indifference, surely, but the wonderful calm- 
ness of temper by which this Prince, above all others, 
was distinguished. 

Howell about this time entered into the service of Lord 

Scroop, as secretary. He was in London during the trou- 
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bles, and being doubtless suspected by the Parliament for 
some sort of indisposition to Republican theories, as his 
courtier manners well justified them in believing, he 
was put into the Fleet, where he stayed some years, 
making all sorts of humorous allusions to the place of his 
captivity, and inditing long letters of friendship and learn- 
ing to the numerous well-wishers, whom his previous 
associations seemed to have secured to him. He remained 
in the Fleet prison until the death of the King. 

It has not been the purpose of this article to do more 
than direct attentiqn to the letters themselves. The 
brief notes which have been given of their contents, 
serve to show that their perusal will abundantly repay 
the exertion. They are not valuable as master-pieces of 
style, nor as containing opinions which really served to 
advance the knowledge of the age one step beyond the 
point at which they found it. But they are of real inte- 
rest to us at this day, as presenting a lively idea of the 
social habits, manners, forms of familiar expression, and 
domestic feelings of the better class of English society, at 
the period of their date. 

The literature proper of any nation, its history, philoso- 
phy, and poetry, are of the same importance in giving to 
an after generation a knowledge of the degree of perfec- 
tion which the intellect of that people had attained, as 
their medals, coins, pictures, and statuary have in con- 
veying a clear idea of the state to which art had reached, 
among them. But while these should be looked for and 
received with enthusiasm, we ought not to pass over with 
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disdain those less important relics, which a strange chance 
sometimes preserves to us. The lamps, the urns, the 
chairs, the household implements, all serve in an humble 
degree to express the conclusion to which the mind is led 
by the contemplation of the productions of the genius of a 
by-gone day. And it is questionable whether these 
remains of human life, comparatively valueless as they 
are, when reckoned among the actual possessions of pos- 
terity, do not, after all, more strongly impress the heart 
and mind, than the great works which have survived 
with them. No man can conceal his admiration when he 
looks upon the Apollo Belvidere, or the Laocoon. 

Involuntarily our respect increases for the memory of 
that generation, which was able to create forms of such 
marvellous loveliness. But profound els might be our 
sense of pleasure in beholding such beauty in stone, it is 
perhaps no less certain that we would feel an emotion of 
intenser interest, upon entering, for the first time, one of 
the houses in the buried City of Herculaneum or Pompeii. 

The crisped loaves which lay upon the floor, the broken 
table, the lamp, whose fire seemed to be just quenched, — 
the papyrus half scorched — the signs of domestic life of a 
sort with which we had no communion or acquaintance, 
the view of the very homes of those, who had hitherto 
appeared more like historical figments than real person- 
ages, would all serve to impress us in a more lively 
manner, than the remains of ancient art or literature. 

In the wreck of an English past, these letters of Howell 
are to us not as the coins, medals, the pictures, or statu- 
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ary of another age, but as the household furniture of a 
people that we can never see. We do not claim for them 
a higher interest, but this every man will accord. Such 
a place in the recollection of posterity, is not the one 
which the good man would have coveted, had he been 
able to look into the future. But posterity has small 
respect to the inclinations of the dead. 

The literature of England is sadly deficient in the 
class of writing of which Howell's Letters form a part. 
In France the case is very different. Historians in all 
time to come will possess abundant material for reprodu- 
cing, with all the charms of truth to nature, the likeness 
of the generations which may have grown and died 
within the limits of that pleasant land. It is not easy to 
say with exactness in what circumstances this real defect 
in English literature had its origin. It may be, that the 
want of the aptitude for narration, in which the French 
so greatly excel, sufficiently explains it. 

When events occur worthy of attention, an Englishman 
soberly considers them in all their bearings, past, present, 
and to come. If he thinks it worth while to express 
himself in writing upon the subject, he is as likely to 
produce a profound treatise, as any other work. What- 
ever may have been his immediate agency in the busi- 
ness, he seems always to take more pleasure in displaying 
his reasoning, than his creative talents. So that the 
chances are that you will absolutely forget, while read- 
ing his work, that he did not die ages before, and that 
his biography, more or less partial, is being written. So 
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far as personal details or feelings are concerned you 
might in general as well look in the Ecclesiastical Polity 
for the account of a masquerade at Lambeth, as expect 
to see any thing of the sort. 

But a Frenchman is delightfully different. Every 
event that he records seems to be important only because 
he had something to do with it. He will postpone his 
mention of a treaty to tell us that he dined with the 
negotiator : and he will narrate their several bon-mots 
as a preparative for the protocol. He will commence 
an account of a conspiracy, designed to overthrow min- 
isters and liberty, with a close description of the pretty 
disguises, in which the plotters came concealed to their 
place of meeting. And if he tells of a foreign alliance, 
the chances are that he will tickle your appetite for 
scandal, not only with a pleasant abstract of all the 
peccadilloes that the bride elect committed in a 
state of freedom, but will cunningly observe, even in the 
ceremonies of the coronation, those roving glances, which 
may appear to promise materials for a new court in- 
trigue. 

The " old women of both sexes'* of whom there used 
to exist a plentiful supply, when the Bourbon dynasty 
were in power, were wonderfully fertile in this species 
of writing. Bad, much of it was, unquestionably, in tone 
and morals. But the wickedness i n general was so open, 
bold and brazen, — so frankly confessed, or rather narra- 
ted — and withal told in a style so graceful and easy* 
that few readers could forbear to peruse them. Those 
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of the time of Louis XV, must however be excepted. 
Their shameless wickedness cannot receive even the ap- 
probation of a jesting praise. But the memoirs grew 
purer as the revolution approached : though their num- 
ber did not decline. With that event however, the mi- 
nute subdivisions of society, which had afforded such 
excellent theatres for narrative talent were broken up. 
Men and women lost in the crowd, ceased to be histo- 
rians of events in which they appeared no longer prom- 
inent actors. And now that the besom of the new revo- 
lution has again passed over society, sweeping down 
the little barriers which were commencing to parcel out 
once more its domain, we fear that we cannot again 
expect to read the pleasant gossip, which has made every 
other age in French history as amusing as a tale. 

But whether the want of this sort of literature in 
England be its glory or not — we shall not stay to inquire. 
Enough to say, in closing, that we recommend Howell, 
not to the scholar, to the divine, to the lawyer, or to the 
statesman, but to that busy multitude of idle people, who 
do not think the care ill bestowed which brings a quiet 
pleasure, as its only reward. 

Those who like annuals and periodicals, will find 
much to amuse and interest them in this Gift Book of the 
Olden Times. 



THE FALL OF BABYLON. 

Isaiah, xiv. 

W. OILMOBE 8IMM8. 
I. 

How hath the hard oppressor 

That smote the nations, sunk ; — 
How fallen the golden city 

With pride and passion drunk ! — 
God's might the rule hath broken 

That held the world in fear ; 
His anger hath but spoken, 

And, lo ! the ruin here ! 

ii. 
The Earth starts up rejoicing, 

Her terrors all subdued ; 
The Cedar grows to voicing 

In Lebanon's gray wood ; 
No more, he cries, I tremble, 

Lest axe of thine o'erthrow : 
Fear need no more dissemble, 

Since Heaven hath laid thee low ! 

m. 
Vain, Lucifer, each warning, — 

How dost thou fall from high, 
Oh ! brightest Son of morning, 

That strove to sway the sky ! 
Thy heart conceived the conquest 

Of Heaven, itself, at last ; 
Yet, lo ! a breath has vanquished, 

And thou art with the past ! 
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BAYARD TAYLOR. 



Thought I, as I stretched my weary limbs on the damp 
grass, and thrust the loosened knapsack under my head, 
"this traveling by one's self, on foot and through these 
dark mountains, may appear very romantic and adven- 
turous in anticipation, but the reality is decidedly 
unpleasant. ,, And in fact, there was nothing in the sav- 
age scenery, cold, gusty sky and muddy roads, to awaken 
the least particle of that enthusiasm which I had ex- 
pected to feel, 

I had just passed through the decaying old town of 
Osterode, on the borders of the Hartz, whose gloomy pine 
forests already shaded the road. The frowning, leaden- 
colored mountains towards which the way led, gave me 
little encouragement for the morrow, and my frame was 
still weakened from the effects of two days illness within 
the walls of learned Gdttingen. 

It was my first essay at traveling alone, and the 
week's journey from Frankfort was not calculated to 
cheer me for the remainder. As I lay, weary and listless, 
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watching the few scattered herdsmen, driving their lows 
and goats together on the distant slopes, that feeling of 
utter loneliness came over me, which is often felt in a 
foreign land — a feeling as if all earth were a wide, 
gloomy waste! ; that there was not another soul on its 
surface, claiming kindred with mine ; that I was isolated, 
wholly and completely, from the rest of the universe. 

I even found a desperate enjoyment in giving way to 
these thoughts, and Heaven knows into what dark, 
unearthly crypts of ;the mind I might have descended, 
from a perverse and dismal curiosity to fathom its capa- 
city of imagination, had not my reflections been severed 
by the sound of a hearty German voice, lustily singing 
the beautiful *• Wander-song" of Justinus Kerner : 

" Up, once again fill with the glittering wine ! 
Farewell, ye beloved ones, to wander is mine ; 
Farewell ye vine-mountains that look on my home — 
Afar through the world 'tis my impulse to roam !" 

The blood, bounding through my heart, at the sound 
of this trumpet-like air, beat a rappel for all cheerful and 
active thoughts, and the mob of gloomy images was put 
down in a moment. Rising on my elbow, I waited the 
coming of the owner of the voice, which had done me 
such good service, and he soon appeared in a field-lane 
which crossed the meadows from Osterode. 

I had full opportunity to watch him as he came nearer : 
this is a privilege which belongs only to royal preroga- 
tive and pedestrian independence — but the latter person 

35 
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is the most fortunate of the two, for he can look, without 
being looked at in return. There was something in the 
clear, dancing blue eye of the singer which strengthened 
the impression of his song — it betrayed more abundant 
gayety and bonhommie than the earnest Germans usually 
show in their features. His light brown hair was long, 
and a silky blond moustache relieved the somewhat fem- 
inine delicacy of his lip. He was dressed in the ordinary 
garb of the handwerker — a loose linen blouse, belted 
tightly around the waist, a little cloth cap, stuck jauntily 
on the top of his head, the indispensable leather knap- 
sack, with a coat and pair of boots strapped on the 
outside, and two end pockets, one of which held a bag of 
tobacco, and the other a flask of wine or kirschwasser. 

"A pleasant rest, comrade!" was his greeting, with a 
toss of the little cap ; "but you have chosen a damp seat 
for it. Whither goes the journey to-day ?" 

"•To the Hartz," I replied. 

"Bravo! that is mine also. Why not push on to- 
gether to Herzberg to-night? This Hartz is not so 
crowded with wanderers, but that one would be glad of 
a companion. Faith, if it were not for a song now and 
then, and the twelve thalers in my pocket, I believe I 
should grow actually solemn." 

" And do you know," said I, rising, "that I was even 
more than solemn, till I heard your Wander-song. Now, 
if you can drive away the witches and Erl-kings of the 
Hartz by the same cheerful spell, you will be a perfect 
treasure of a comrade to me. It is growing late, and 
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Herzberg is still three hours distant, but I must beg of 
you to walk moderately, till my joints are rid of their 
stiffness. ,, 

" Oh, as for that, I will carry your knapsack half an 
hour, and if we should be late, a little darkness will 
only make the Herberg* more welcome." 

I declined his generous offer, for I felt fresh and strong, 
with the prospect of a genial companion. We were soon 
in the depth of the forests, whose shadows seemed to 
have lain there since creation, so dense and old and fear- 
ful were they. My comrade now kindled his pipe, and we 
sought to dispel the impression of the scene, by familiar 
converse. My language would soon have betrayed my 
foreign origin, and I therefore commenced by telling him 
my country and name. He was surprised, but appa- 
rently pleased by the discovery. " Now," said he, " I feel 
as if I were really in the wide world ; for although I 
have not yet got beyond the borders of our own Germany, 
you have come thousands of leagues over the sea ; and 
to find such traveling-friends, one must go some distance 
from Goppingen." 

"Is that your home?" I asked. 

" Yes the little town of Goppingen, in Suabian land. 
You have heard of the great castb of Hohenstaufen, no 
doubt, whence the old Kaiser Barbarossa and all the 
family of Hohenstaufen sprang. Well, G ppingen is 
almost under the shadow of Hohenstaufen, and in the 

*A village inn. 
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valley of the Fils. Not far down the vale, is the 
Neckar — the swift Neckar that you see at Heidelberg. 
You know what the song says," and he again began : 

"I reap by the Neckar, 

I reap by the Rhine ; 
But the reapers were faithless, — 

No lover is mine !" 

•'I remember that ; I have heard the children singing 
it beside the Neckar. But tell me something of your 
home and family. I would rather hear that just now, 
than your songs. And this will again remind you that 
* you are in the wide world, for at Gdppingen you would 
not be asked to tell what everybody knew." 

"That is also true," said Hans, for he had given me 
his name, " but there is so little to tell, that I can hardly 
make a story out of it. My old father has been living 
in Goppingen since he was born, but my mother is more 
of a traveler. She is from Saxony, and perhaps it was 
the tales she used to tell me about the wonderful Cow- 
stable, and the pillars of rock in the Biel- valley, which 
gave me such a longing to see the world. We lived 
quietly enough by the Fils, and my playmates, the child- 
ren of our neighbors, were satisfied with the winter holi- 
days and the merry Kirchweighs in summer, but most of 
all with the vintage -time, when we all gathered in the 
grapes and kindled fires on the mountain-side and drank 
the new wine, while the young men and maidens danced. 
We could even see the red rockets which at such times 
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they sent up from the hills about Esslingen on the 
Neckar. 

"This was not enough for me. I was always picturing 
to myself the great sights of foreign lands, and I read 
all the histories and books of travels I could find, from 
the story of the "Holy Genovefa," to Seume's "Walk to 
Syracuse." These only added fuel to the flame, and I 
finally discoursed with so much earnestness of my plans, 
that my parents, who designed me for the companion of 
their own labor in the field, would fain have kept the 
dangerous volumes out of my reach. How to fulfil my 
desires was the question, as I grew older, and felt myself 
more and more of a man — but I found a way at last. It 
was a happy plan, and when my father one evening 
asked me : "how wilt thou make all these fine journeys 
without a kreutzer in thy pocket ?" I answered triumph- 
antly, "I will become a handworker !" This had not 
occurred to the old pepple, for they are all farmers in the 
valley of the Fils, and the few handwerkers settled 
among them, scarcely ever went outside of Suabia dur- 
ing their years of wandering. 

" They yielded, with many misgivings. I went to Ess- 
lingen, and became apprentice to a tailor. It was hard 
enough, at first, to live among strangers, but in the long 
summernights I could now and then walk home to Gdppin- 
gen and have a pleasant talk with all my friends ; and once 
I was overjoyed at accompanying my master to Stuttgart, 
where I was amazed at the splendor of the royal palaces 
and gardens. Now and then, too, a wandering hand- 
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werker would come along, and tell me such stories of his 
journeys through all Germany, that I have dropped my 
needle many a time in complete forgetfulness. I waited 
with great impatience for the period when my term of 
wandering should commence. 

" This has been later than you perhaps think ; it is only 
three months since I left Goppingen, intending to visit 
Berlin by way of Eisenach and the Hartz. I found little 
employment at first, and the knapsack felt sore upon my 
shoulders, I assure you ; but I was not discouraged, and 
everything was full of interest. You should see what 
letters I have written home ! First there was Wurzburg, 
with its great castle, built high over the waters of the 
Main; then the forests of Spessart, where I became 
acquainted with one of the Bavarian foresters, and saw 
the deer he is set there to guard ; then the Thttringian 
Mountains, and Eisenach — but you must yourself see all 
these grand places. I was more lucky in Gottingen, for 
there was plenty of work; and better still, I stole away 
sometimes to listen to the learned professors in the Col- 
lege, some of whom I had heard of, even in Suabia. 
After working there long enough to have quite a merry 
clink in my pockets, I turned towards the Hartz. And 
now, comrade, since you have heard all I have to say, 
suppose you relate to me the history of your wanderings P* 

I have only given an outline of his relation, which, 
indeed, to be properly felt, requires the accompaniment of 
his pipe, and that friendly, confidential tone which the 
voice takes when the road is gloomy and the night com- 
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ing on — the leaning of stranger-hearts to each other, as 
if for shelter and encouragement. My own rambling 
narrative, with his frank questionings, beguiled the rest of 
the way to Herzberg, a little village in the very mouth 
of one of the wildest glens in the Hartz, 

We sat by the fire in the low-roofed inn, and talked 
with the simple, honest peasantry of the place. I was 
weary and somewhat faint with the day's travel, and 
betrayed foreign habits by demanding a cup of tea, which 
was with some difficulty procured, for it was a luxury not 
often called for. Hans had his choppin of beer, and some 
powerful Limburg cheese, which he ate with the hearti- 
ness of a young giant. I shall not soon forget the songs 
he sang, nor the sturdy peasant chorus with which the 
room rang that night. 

We shared the same bed, and started together next 
morning into the mountain region. It is not necessary to 
trace our journey to the end of the day, when we sepa- 
rated with mutual regrets and promises of remembrance. 
1 have perhaps related sufficient to present, in the person 
of my comrade, some of the characteristics of the German 
handwerkers — a class, differing in habits at least, from 
the mechanics of every other land, and often, as in the 
present case, possessing refined and intelligent sympa- 
thies, however meagre may have been their chances of 
education. 
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II* 

Nearly two months passed away; I had met a coun- 
tryman in Leipsic, and had no need to feel lonely any 
longer. We had traversed Saxony together, and the 
mountains of Bohemia ; bathed in the thundering tide of 
the Danube, and looked on the high Alps of Tyrol. 
Leaving Ulm one bright June morning, by the road to 
Stuttgart, we found ourselves towards evening looking 
down from the upland plain into a rich, green valley, full 
of luxuriant vineyards and corn-fields, and watered by 
a small, bright river. I asked its name of a peasant 
whom we met. "The Valley of the Fils!" was the 
answer. 

I thought at once of Hohenstaufen and of Hans and his 
native village of GOppingen. At sunset, the conical hill 
which bears the ancestral seat of a long race of German 
Emperors, was full in sight before us ; and after a night 
in a roadside-inn, we reached Goppingen in time for 
breakfast. While the hostess was preparing our meal, I 
asked the host if he knew Hans Beckstein. — " Why not V 9 
was his quaint reply ; " there is not a braver lad in all 
our village !" 

" Can you direct me, then, to his father and mother V 9 

44 Truly I can, and if you are a friend of Hans, I war- 
rant they will be glad to see you. See, down the street 
yonder, where those farmers go with their scythes — there 
is Hans' brother driving the loaded donkey. He is going 
home from the field, and if you follow quickly, he can be 
your guide," 
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I did not wait any further direction, but hastened on, 
and soon overtook a nut-brown boy who had eyes as 
blue and clear, but more demure than Hans'. He was 
rather shy at being so abruptly accosted by a stranger, 
but the mention of Hans' name quickened his words, and 
by the time we had reached his father's door, he was 
quite re-assured. The cottage was similar in appearance 
to hundreds I had already seen. I noticed, however, a 
small shelf of books in the window, which I immediately 
judged to be the library of travels and voyages of which 
I had heard in the Hartz. The old people were over- 
joyed to hear of Hans' health and strength from me. 
" He writes to us often, indeed," said the mother ; " but 
we feared nevertheless that if he were ill, he would con- 
ceal it from us, his passion for wandering is so strong." 
The hale old father, whose ruddy blood still freshened his 
tanned and wrinkled cheek, consoled himself by saying : 
"God knows, Hans is a brave boy. He is young and 
wants to see something of the great world, but what of 
that? He will never wander very far from his old 
parents ; and think then, what wonderful adventures he 
will have to tell his children, when he is as old and sober 
a fellow as I P 

I learned from them that Hans was in Prague, and 

would soon return to them through the Franconian land. 

I was in haste to reach Heidelberg, however, and after a 

short half-hour spent with them, took my leave of Gop- 

pingen. 

One other little incident in connexion with this episode 
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of my wanderings, and I have done. I relate it with the 
more pleasure, as it fully illustrates the faithfulness and 
sincerity which mark the handwerkers as a body. 



in. 



I was in Genoa. Summer had passed away fleetly, 
and with it my last fond experiences of German life, and 
the glorious excitement of my week among the Swiss 
Alps. 

The " Virgilio," which was to bear me to Leghorn, was 
in the harbor below, and only two more hours were 
allotted me to walk the streets of the superb city. I was 
leisurely sauntering down the Strada Balbi, now watch- 
ing the glittering play of some fountain, gushing up 
through the green boughs of orange trees, now turning to 
look out on the blue and glassy Mediterranean, when I 
was startled by a sudden exclamation, which sounded 
very much like my own name, imperfectly pronounced. 
A figure bounded across the street, and almost before I 
could recall the place where I had beheld it, a pair of 
manly arms were thrown around me, and my mouth was 
almost buried under the eaves of a thick moustache. 
"This is certainly a German embrace," was my first 
thought, and I then recognized Hans by the blue eyes. 

" Now, Heaven be praised," was his first exclamation ; 
" here is my comrade of the Hartz. Well, I believe one 
may go to the end of the world, and still find somebody 
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that has known him. How goes the wandering, friend ? 
I heard of you in Goppingen." 

" And of you too, Hans, must I ask the same question. 
Where have you been since we marched through the 
Hartz r 

" Oh, I kept on to Berlin — stupid people, the Berliners ! 
I could get no work, and they laughed at my Suabian 
dialect. Then went the journey through Saxony* and 
here I was happy ; I hailed it as my mother-land. And 
thinking of my mother, I must needs go back to Goppin- 
gen, when there was a festival, as you may well suppose ; 
but I did not stay long at home. An old handwerker 
told me that work was plenty in Lombardy; I remem- 
bered that that was in Italy, and set out rejoicing ; came 
over the Alps and down the lake of Como, which is more 
beautiful than I thought Heaven could be, and so to 
Milan and Genoa." 

We had little time for long confidences. An uneasy 
puffing of the smoke from the pipes of the " Virgilio," 
warned me to hasten my departure. Hans accompanied 
me to the quay, where he gave me even a warmer 
embrace at parting, than he had surprised me with in the 
Strada Balbi.* As the boat turned the corner of the mole, 
on her way out of the harbor, we waved our caps to each 
other for the last time. 
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Hail mighty monarch ! — King of Terrors ! — Death ! 

Dreadful destroyer — Governor of all ! 
At thy approach, before thy withering breath, 

All that is bright and beautiful must fall. 
Subject to thee are all created things — 
Ruler of rulers — Sovereign — King of Kings \ 



Scarcely had this fair world from chaos sprung— 
The spangled firmament been spread abroad — 

The joyful morning stars in concert sung 
A song of praise to their creating God — 

Ere Sin had entered, and the stern decree 

Of " Dust to dust" gave thy dread power to thee ! 

O'er all the earth, since that tremendous hour, 
Thy dreadful desolations have been known — 

Millions of millions, yielding to thy power, 
From time into eternity have gone — 

And we who now exist, dare not delay, 

When thy low voice shall summon us away I 
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Before thy dismal throne, in silence stands 

A host of spectres, waiting thy employ — 
All eager in fulfilling thy commands, 

Swift to obey-^impatient to destroy. 
Fearful diseases, frenzies, heavy woes, 
Plagues, wars, and famines — the dire group compose ! 



Nature, with all her store, thy call attends, 
Thy hand can grasp whate'er thy soul desire — 

For thee, the thundering avalanche descends ! 
For thee, the roaring mountain vomits fire ! 

At thy command, the earthquake rends the ground, 

And scatters sudden desolation round ! 



Thou ridest forth amid the howling storm — 
Red lightnings blaze about thy rattling car, 

Black clouds, and gloomy shades, conceal thy form, 
While the wild elements together jar ! 

From the dark canopy thine arrows fly, 

Slaying thy victims as thou passest by ! 



The roaring deep — the gentle murmuring stream — 
The wintry blast — the noiseless summer breeze — 

The sun's bright ray — the pensive moon's soft beam — 
Mountains and rocks, caves, vallies, deserts, seas, 

All things, around, above us, or beneath, 

Become the easy vehicles of Death. 
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Vast is thy cruel sway-r-all bow to thee ! 

Yet know, O Death, thy kingdom hath a bound — 
The Archangel's trump, which sets thy captives free, 

With deaf ning note thy funeral dirge shall sound — 
While through the universe the tidings fly, 
That Death, the Conqueror, himself mv&t die ! 



Then shalt thou rise in awful majesty — 

Thy hand shall wrap in flames the trembling world- 
Suns, moons, and planets, from their spheres shall be, 

At thy loud call, in' dreadful ruin, hurled ! 
The elements shall melt — the heavens retire — 
And thou, self-sacrificed, with time, expire ! 

Philadelphia, December, 1848. 



THE POOL OP BETHESDA. 

REV. HORATIO HA8TXVQ8 WELD. 

\ 

The traveler in the Holy Land still lingers amid the 
ruins of the porches of Bethesda, to admire the faith of 
the infirm man, who, for so long a time — perhaps for the 
whole thirty and eight years in which he had " been in 
that case," waited for the moving of the waters. Thirty 
and eight years had he been suffering — thirty and eight 
years hoping — thirty and eight years disappointed; and 
fully did he test the saying of the Wise Man that " Hope 
deferred maketh the heart sick." But in the end how joy- 
fully did he realize the truth of the second clause of the 
same sentence, " When the desire cometh it is a tree of 
life." 

Jesus asked him, "Wilt thou be made whole?" He, 
thinking only of the miraculous waters, answered in words 
simple, but remarkable ; remarkable for their brevity, for 
grief is generally garrulous and many worded — remark- 
able for their mildness and patience, for the weariness of 
long infirmity is apt to make a man querulous and irasci- 
ble. He did not say : u All my life have these selfish and 
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unfeeling people crowded my pain and weakness away 
from relief, while they rushed in to heal their whims, and 
to minister to their petty fancies." He did not repin- 
ingly answer : " Others care not though I die, or linger 
along in a life which is but death protracted, so that they 
cure a slight inconvenience which may be counted high 
health, when compared to my misery." He did not com- 
plain, that the multitude crowded, pushed, or obstructed 
him ; but when Jesus addressed him, the impotent man 
answered : " Sir, I have no man when the water is trou- 
bled, to put me into the pool ; but while I am coming 
another steppeth down before me." He blamed no one, 
and accused none — nor did he murmur — but stated in 
unexaggerated and calm language the single fact that 
he was friendless and forgotten of his fellow men. 

Perhaps the sufferer knew whom he was addressing. 
Indeed, it could scarcely have been otherwise — for the 
great multitude of impotent folk could hardly have been 
ignorant of the fame of him who had begun to do such 
wonders for those that were in the like unhappiness with 
themselves, and to teach that "blessed are they that 
mourn, for they shall be comforted." If he did recognize 
"that prophet which should come into the world," he 
thought that the simple relation of his difficulty, without 
dictating how it should be removed was enough. And 
enough it proved. Jesus saith unto him, " Rise, take up 
thy bed and walk." And immediately the man rose. The 
patience which had so long comforted him, had its root 
and ground in Faith ; the perfection of Faith in God was 
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exhibited in instant obedience, and the reward was found 
in " a tree of life." 

" It is good," says Jeremiah, " that a man should both 
hope, and patiently wait." So had this man hoped and 
waited. Thirty-eight years ! Think of the many, many 
mornings which dawned in that time, each with the hope 
of relief: think of the many suns which set upon the 
impotent man still impotent — the invalid still unrelieved ! 
Think also of the many cures which he had undoubtedly 
seen wrought — and almost, we may be allowed to say, at 
his expense — for it was only those who stepped in first 
who were healed. He saw new generations of the halt 
and lame succeeding generations; and among them, no 
doubt, many went away cured, who were not born into 
the world when our sufferer's woes commenced. He 
might have envied — he might almost have hated the more 
successful, who strove to his disadvantage, and to their 
own benefit. Perhaps he did, and that weakness might 
have been what our Savior referred to, when, after his 
restoration, he bade him " sin no more." Jesus knew his 
case. He knows ours, also. Let us then beware of envy- 
ing, and trust not to the deceptive appearances which 
make others seem more favored than ourselves. The 
man in the multitude at Bethesda, who could not help 
himself, and who apparently had none to help him, was 
much nearer deliverance than those who could readily 
get to the pool. In our darkest day, and in our deepest 
despair, it may be that help is nearest. 

"An angel," says the Evangelist, "went down at a 
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certain season into the pool, and troubled the water." 
That there was a visible descent of an angel into the pool 
is not stated : nor is such an interpretation necessary to 
the sense. God maketh the winds His angels, and flames 
of fire His ministers. All things are in His hand, and all 
the operations of nature work out His purposes. We may 
therefore with propriety consider every thing that befals 
us as the work of His angels. The elements are His 
servants, the winds His messengers. His lightnings, as 
the Psalmist expresses it, give shine unto the world, and 
in their swift career speak the presence of God and His 
awful majesty. His rain descends in grateful showers 
upon the thirsty ground, and the earth in verdure smiles 
its thanksgiving. His thunder speaks in its awful voice, 
and the world quakes for fear. Fire, mingled with hail, 
runs along the ground, and man shrinks in acknowledged 
weakness before the great and terrible God of the whole 
earth. Such are His messengers — His angels. But those 
are His no less which breathe upon the delicate flower, 
and it opens its leaves to the life-giving sun — which plant 
the dew-drop in the tiny cup, and it trembles gratefully 
on its stem. His angels fan the cheek of the drooping 
invalid, and the mantling blood ascends from the heart 
in gentle joy, while, in reviving strength, the whole frame 
thrills with pleasure. His angel, as he came to Hagar, 
attends the traveler in the burning desert : His messen- 
gers minister ta the rude and simple comforts of the 
dwellers in the frigid zone. Children are His messengers, 
if, as Jesus said of John, we will but so receive them. 
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Man, in the ministrations of mercy is the messenger of 
Heaven ; woman, in the performance of the duty God has 
given her as an help meet, is His angel. Everywhere 
His ministers are around us. They come in spicy gales 
from Araby the blest — they wheel in might in the awful 
tornado. They whisper in the gentle breeze — they sing 
in the musical soughing of the trees — they warble with 
the birds, and are heard in the ripple of the gentle brook, 
no less than in the awful chorus of the tempest. 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony 
The Universal Frame began ; 

From harmony to harmony, 
Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 

The diapason closing full in man. 

The world is one great Bethesda, or House of Mercy. 
Its inhabitants, frail and weak and sinful, what are they 
but a great multitude of impotent folk, of blind, halt, 
withered, waiting for the moving of the waters : waiting 
in mutual dependence upon each other, that the stronger 
may aid the weaker, when opportunity opens in God's 
Providence, or by the unseen ministration of His angels ? 
Who among us can accomplish all that is necessary for 
his own existence, to say nothing of his own pleasure, 
unaided by his fellow creatures ? Who is able always, 
or even often to step into the pool unassisted ? Of the 
great multitude at the pool of Bethesda our Savior 
selected one only as the subject of a special miracle. 

He who commands the wind and the sea and they 
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obey him, could have called all these sufferers to life and 
health and strength. His potent word, the same which 
summoned Lazarus from the tomb, could have released 
them all from their infirmities. Why then were they left 
in bondage ? Was it not that the unneighborly selfish- 
ness which crowded their weaker brother back — the 
care which they evinced for their own health, to the 
unloving disregard of others — the envy and strife which 
made the House of Mercy a place of contention, induced 
Jesus to pass them by. They had forgotten, while seek- 
ing mercy, to show it. While desiring a miracle, for the 
relief of their infirmities, they had overlooked their duty 
of love and compassion to their fellows. 

Such is human nature. Such selfishness we have sup- 
posed, with every probability of truth, existed at Be- 
thesda. In this great Bethesda, — our world — we know it 
inhabits. How many, languish among us in poverty — 
how many remain in guilt — how many in ignorance, 
because, like the impotent man in the gospel, they have 
none to help them : none, we mean, who are ready and 
willing. God, who knows all our hearts, knows who 
among us, doing least, are qualified to do most When 
we debate between self and conscience in the silence of 
our own thoughts: when we think that in our own 
breasts is the secret hid that we knowingly stifled the 
whispers of our better thoughts, let us remember what a 
secret this is, to be known to Him from whom no secrets 
are hid. Distress appealed — and we have answered at 
the bar of conscience by selfishness. Or perhaps less 
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than the surrender of substance — less than the loan of 
goods has been desired — but refused. When the speak- 
ing of a kind word in behalf of another would have 
helped him out of difficulty, the word has remained un- 
spoken, and our impotent fellow creature is adding year 
to year till he shall have completed his thirty and eight, 
aye, even perhaps, his three-score and ten. 

" We are verily guilty concerning our brother," if by 
unkind neglect, or by heartless and careless indifference 
to his comfort, we permit him to toil and suffer on, when, 
by a word, a look, a smile, the simplest of simple acts, 
we might smooth his path, and make him happy. It is 
an error to wait for signal occasions to do good, while 
we pass unheeded by, the every-day occasions on which 
we may testify our love for the brethren. Great oppor- 
tunities seldom occur — to do good in little things is in 
our daily power, for trifles make the sum of life. 

'Tis a little thing 
To give a cup of water ; yet its draught 
Of cool refreshment, drained by fevered lips, 
May give a shock of pleasure to the frame 
More exquisite than when nectarean juice 
Renews the life of joy in happier hours. 
It is a little thing to speak a phrase 
Of common comfort, which by daily use 
Has almost lost its sense ; yet on the ear 
Of him who thought to die unmourned, 'twill fall 
Like choicest music ; fill the glazing eye 
With gentle tears ; relax the knotted hand 
To know the bonds of fellowship again; 
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And shed on the departing soul a sense 
More precious than the benison of friends 
About the honored death-bed of the rich, 
To him who else were lonely, that another 
Of the great family is near, and feels. 

The same eyes of compassion are now upon us that 
rested on the sufferers by the sheep-gate. While, then, 
God's angels are every where around us, troubling the 
earth for our good, as they troubled the pool of Bethesda ; 
and while, to test our obedience, and to prove our faith 
and charity, we are directed to minister to each other 
in order that all may participate, let no one near us say, 
that for want of assistance he cannot reach the benefits 
provided, — but that others step in before him, and debar 
him of the good he might otherwise receive. While we 
both hope and wait — in hope looking for better things, 
and in patience waiting for them — let us not be selfish 
but seek relief to ourselves in assuaging the tears, and 
in lightening the sorrows of others. Then, when the last 
angel which on earth shall visit us — the Angel of Death 
— shall touch our mortal bodies with his icy hand to 
help us into the Pool of the Dark Waters, the immortal 
soul shall find there a greater miracle than was known 
at Bethesda. It shall rise cleansed from all infirmity, and 
secure from all relapse. And He who bade the impo- 
tent man " Rise and walk," shall receive the Redeemed 
into His Everlasting Kingdom. 



LINES WRITTEN IN A POET'S ALBUM. 

MBS. OAROLINX LXX HXXTTZ. 

Nymphs of Helicon ! I pray ye 

Grant me one inspiring strain — 
And I pledge my word to pay ye 

Thousand, thousand back again. 

Ye, in other hours have listened, 
When I've knelt in suppliant prayer— 

And your golden wings have glistened, 
Shining through the dewy air. 

Hear me — 'tis a Poet's Album 

Claims the tribute of a lay- 
Envious sisterhood — ye shall come 

Down, and sweetest offerings pay. 

Not a lady Poet's either— 

But a gentleman of fame — 
Laurel wreaths, that cannot wither, 

Cluster round his brilliant name. 

Ask the " Mocking Bird?' his story, 
" Music bubbling from its mouth"— 

Hark ! it calls him, no faint glory, 
Sweetest Poet of the South. 
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Come, ye've bad full many a meeting- 
Foolish this pretence to make- 
Give him now a friendly greeting, 
Just for old acquaintance' sake. 

Don't you recollect that even 
Silver-rimmed the stilly shore, 

How to you his vows were given, 
'Neath the spreading " Sycamore" 

Don't coquette, now, ye are plighted, 

Honestly, like lovers true — 
Tell me, when their charms are slighted, 

What do heavenly maidens do ? 

Do they sue for breach of promise, 
Like the earth's forsaken fair ? 

Such the fashionable, form is, 
Broken pledges to repair. 

Not for kingdoms would I slander, 

Yet I do remember now, 
He has threatened oft to wander 

From Parnassus' sun-clad brow. 

Threatened to forsake your altar — 
Called you silly, vain and light. 

Really he deserves a halter ; 
Perjured lover — faithless knight. 

Do not tell him I've betrayed him — 
For the world he should not know ; 

But I can't divine what made him 
Treat Celestial ladies so. 
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Still, by all the past forgive him — 

By the music of his song. 
Goddess Sisters ! do not leave him, 

Mingling with the baser throng. 

Breathe once more into his bosom, 

With your spirit breath of flame — 
Crown him with the brightest blossom 

Blooming in the bowers of fame. 

Bind him with the strongest fetter, 

Love, yea, ninefold Love can .tie ; 
Make him yours, for worse or better — 

Yours for Immortality. 



These Lines were written in the Album of A. B. Meeks, of Tuscaloosa. The " Mocking 
Bird," and ' The Sycamore," are Songs, written by him, which have been widely circulated is 
the South, 
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THE POET AND THE OAK 



MM. L. B. ADA.MI. 



One spot amid the forest dim, 

Is sacred to the Poet's tread, 
The moss a carpet spreads for him, 

The boughs are drooping overhead. 
Soon as the April blossoms woke 

Along the bank and by the stream, 
'T was here beneath this aged Oak 

The Poet loved to dream. 



And when the oak leaves broader grew, 

And tasseled acorns 'mid them hung, 
And o'er the streamlet's glassy blue 

The idle water lily swung ; 
When roving Summer's zephyrs strayed 

Among the forest blossoms gay, 
Alone beneath this quiet shade 

The musing Poet lay. — 

The oak hath changed its Summer green 
For robe of darkened purple now, 

And all the flowers that may be seen 
Would scarcely crown a fairy's brow. 
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The stream is silent, dark, and still, 
The birds move noiseless through the air, 

But 'mid these scenes of sadness still 
The Poet lingers thero. 



What did he dream when budding stems 

Between him and the April sky 
Waved their half-opened emerald gems 

To catch his upward gazing eye ? 
How could he hear the mock-bird's note 

That sounded from the topmost spray, 
While far through ether seemed to float 

His own impassioned lay ? 



How could he know that flowers were bright, 

Or Summer winds to bless him came, 
While all yon vast expanse of light 

Seemed glorious only with his name ? 
O, thus while Hope's enchanting words 

Were murmured in the dreamer's ear, 
Thy sunlit sky and singing birds 

How could he see or hear ? 



But lost are now the light and song, 

And thoughts of life's decaying bloom, 
like Autumn leaves, a withered throng, 

Have filled the Poet's heart with gloom. 
His Spring delights and Summer dreams 

Were born and nourished in the skies, 
But 'mid these pale autumnal gleams 

How fast their glory dies !— 
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His heart is sad — but sunset's blaze . 

Lights up the forest dim and old, 
His own loved Oak before his gaze 

Puts on a diadem of gold ! 
" Ah !" thus lie thinks, " my early bliss, 

My hopes, my dreamy, I'll count them dead, 
If Fame but place such crown as thi* 

Upon my dying head !" '' 



C* ' 



